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Desert  Journal 


Getting  Away  from  It  All,  Right  Here 


By  Carolyn  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 

he  idea  for  this  column  came  to  me  about 
two-and-a-half  months  ago  during  the  holi¬ 
day  season  when  I  was  buzzing  around  the 
Valley  like  a  mad  woman.  There  was  so  much  to  do: 
buy  presents,  write  cards  to  out-of-state  friends, 
bake,  decorate — you  know  the  drill. 

"Where  can  I  go  to  get  away  from  it  all?"  I  won¬ 
dered  to  myself.  I  needed  to  relax,  get  out  into  the 
fresh  air,  walk  and  contemplate. 

Well,  it  took  me  about  thirteen  seconds  to  real¬ 
ize  what  I  was  asking  myself.  The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  was  the  cure  for  my  woes.  I  took  off  my 
name  tag  and  became  "Carolyn-the-visitor."  After 
an  hour  and  a  half  I  was  a  new  person. 

One  of  our  members  comes  every  evening  after 
work  to  the  Garden  just  to  unwind.  In  1992  the 
Dalai  Lama  declared  the  DBG  a  beautiful  place  for  a 
peaceful  rest.  In  its  November  1995  issue,  Arizona 
Highways  magazine  said  the  Kimberley  Anne  Weise 
Shade  Island  (on  the  path  just  south  of  the  Cactus 
House  on  the  way  to  Webster  Auditorium)  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  watching  hummers.  Many  people 
have  found  the  Garden  to  be  the  perfect  place  to 
"get  away  from  it  all."  Do  yourself  a  favor,  too; 
come  for  a  visit. 


Spring  is  upon  us.  The  Garden  is  abundant  with 


wildflowers  and  visitors.  To  produce  such  a  glori¬ 
ous  floral  display  takes  several  months  of  hard 
work  by  the  horticulture  staff  and  volunteers.  I 
remember,  for  example,  during  the  intense  heat  of 
summer  the  Birte  Endicott  Memorial  Wildflower 
Garden  underwent  a  major  renovation  to  make  a 
more  interesting  path  system.  And,  new  benches 
have  been  added  throughout  the  Garden  for  the 
comfort  of  our  visitors. 

I  also  remember  two  volunteers  working  hard 
at  bunny  fencing  in  the  flower  bed  next  to  the  first 
investigation  station.  They  worked  like  the  dickens; 
after  two  days,  they  had  that  barrier  up.  Not  even 
Super  Rabbit  could  penetrate  this  beautifully  done 
fence.  However,  in  December  the  birds  did! 
Michelle  Winters,  our  wildflower  specialist,  found 
the  seedlings  munched  to  the  ground.  A  net  was 
placed  over  the  bed  and  seedlings  began  to  return. 
This  setback,  however,  will  result  in  later  blooms. 


Spring  is  a  time  for  change  and  change  we  have. 
Our  friend  Warren  Iliff  has  left  the  Phoenix  Zoo  to 
become  president  of  the  Long  Beach  Aquarium  of 
the  Pacific  in  California.  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
Not  only  will  I  miss  his  good  humor  and  wonderful 
vision,  but  I  will  also  miss  his  friendship.  He  has 
been  very  supportive  of  the  Garden  and  has  been  a 
good  neighbor.  Our  community  will  feel  the  loss. 
Lucky  Long  Beach. . .  .0 
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Trail  Improvements  Earn  Award 


Improvements  and  renovations  to  the  Garden's 
one-quarter-mile  main  trail,  the  Desert 
Discovery  Trail,  have  earned  it  a  1995 
"Environmental  Excellence  Award  of  Merit"  from 
Valley  Forward  Association. 

Accepting  the  award  was  landscape  architect 
Christine  E.  Ten  Eyck,  formerly  with  the  Planning 
Center  and  now  with  Floor  and  Ten  Eyck.  She  has 
worked  for  the  past  several  years  with  the  Garden 
Education  Department  and  other  staff  members  on 
this  complex  renovation  project. 

Visitors  to  the  Garden  were  frequently  lost, 
tired,  hot,  or  thirsty.  This  project  was  to  make  the 
trail  more  beautiful,  usable,  and  comfortable  while 
also  transforming  the  Garden's  sometimes  confus¬ 
ing  maze  of  paths  into  clearly  identified  trails.  It 
included: 

•Adjustments  in  trail  width  and  direction  to 
increase  its  aesthetics  and  function; 

•A  surface  of  desert-colored  concrete  pavers 
which  replaced  the  trail's  black  asphalt; 

•  Round  brickwork  patterns  which  identify 
junctures  where  the  main  trail  intersects  with  sec- 


Visitors  are  enjoying  the  hand-laid  brick  pavers  which 
form  the  surface  of  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail.  Pavers 
will  be  added  to  an  additional  part  of  the  main  trail  this 
summer  linking  it  more  directly  with  the  entrance  to  the 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 


By  Ruth  Greenhouse 
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For  'Environmental  Excellence' 


ondary  trails; 

•Twelve  seating  areas,  five  of  which  double  as 
settings  for  docent-staffed  investigation  stations, 
shaded  by  desert  trees; 

•Additional  water  fountains; 

•Lights  on  trails  and  plants  for  nighttime  use; 
and, 

•An  amphitheater  for  programs  and  where 
tours  can  begin. 

The  renovation  was  designed  to  minimize  its 
impact  on  the  Garden's  plantings,  to  save  worthy 
historic  design  elements,  to  combine  the  new 
design  successfully  with  the  old,  and  to  solve  basic 
comfort  and  way-finding  problems. 

The  Desert  Discovery  Trail  is  the  main  loop  trail 
from  which  other  Garden  trails  and  destinations 
can  be  reached.  Its  renovation  was  a  prerequisite  for 
other  educational  programs  funded  by  a  $634,000 
National  Science  Foundation  grant  awarded  to  the 
Garden  Education  Department  in  1992.  0 

(Ruth  Greenhouse  is  exhibits  coordinator  in  the  Garden 
Education  Department.) 


Students  and  their  leader  check  out  a  new  sign. 


Beautiful  New  Signs 
Tell  Us  Where  to  Go 

ermanent  directional  signs  were  installed  in 
November  along  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail, 
the  Garden's  main  loop  trail. 

The  signs  are  constructed  with  steel  posts 
which  will  develop  a  natural  rust  patina  and  pan¬ 
els  of  dark  bronze  anodized  aluminum  with  vinyl 
letters.  They  were  designed  by  landscape  archi¬ 
tect  Christine  Ten  Eyck  and  fabricated  by  Smith 
Craft.  They  were  funded  by  part  of  a  $634,000 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  new  directional  signs  replace  temporary 
paper  and  plastic  signs  which  the  Garden 
Education  Department  has  been  testing  for  the 
past  months.  During  the  testing  and  subsequent 
revision  periods,  attention  was  given  not  only  to 
the  messages  but  also  to  type  size  and  style, 
arrow  design  and  placement,  and  sign  size  and 
placement.  0 
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The  stone  columns  will  remain  at  Pratt  Ramada  on 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail,  but  renovation 
work  this  summer  will  lift  and  slope  the  roof  and 
also  extend  it  further  to  the  sides,  incorporating  the 
existing  stone  walls  into  the  ramada  as  areas  of  shad¬ 
ed  seating.  The  exquisite  views  will  not  change! 


Looking  over  renovation  plans  for  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Nature  Trail  are  (from  left)  Liz  Slauson,  curator  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  collection;  Cathy  Babcock,  horticulturist;  Christy  Ten 
Eyck,  landscape  architect,  Kathleen  Socolofsky,  head  of 
the  education  department;  and  Joe  McAuliffe,  director  of 
research. 


Scottsdale  Gives  $93,000 

Sonoran  Trail  Renovation 
Will  Complete  Redevelopment 
Plan  for  Garden  Pathways 


A $93,000  grant  from  the  City  of  Scottsdale 
along  with  private  donations  has  enabled 
renovation  to  begin  on  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Nature  Trail.  This  is  the  last  work  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  redevelopment  of  the  Garden's  web  of 
trails  into  a  clearly  organized  system. 

The  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail,  built  as  the 
Arizona  Flora  Trail  in  1949,  is  a  quarter-mile-long 
hillside  trail  which  features  native  Sonoran  Desert 
vegetation  and  provides  a  close-up  view  of  a  desert 
wash,  desert  bajada,  and  other  significant  geo¬ 
graphical  features. 

Those  who  hike  the  trail  will  learn  more  about 
Sonoran  Desert  ecology,  especially  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  native  plants,  their  physical  environment, 
and  desert  wildlife. 

The  Scottsdale  grant  will  pay  for  design  services 
by  landscape  architect  Christine  E.  Ten  Eyck  as  well 
as  trail  renovation,  bridge  railings,  conduit,  wire, 
and  water  pipe.  Construction  will  begin  May  1  with 
completion  expected  in  late  summer  or  early 
autumn. 

A  gift  from  Garden  members  Marilyn  and  Jon 
Shomer  is  funding  the  design  and  installation  costs 
of  two  shade  islands  and  also  the  renovation  of 
Pratt  Ramada  and  the  hillside  rest  area. 

Family  and  friends  of  Susan  Gaffield  are  pro¬ 
viding,  in  her  memory,  a  badly  needed  water  foun¬ 
tain  at  Pratt  Ramada  at  the  top  of  the  trail.  0 


You  Can  Help  Us  Build  Our  Exhibits 


By  Kathleen  Socolofsky 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Education 

Department  is  putting  the  final  touches  on 
designs  for  exhibits  which  will  transform  the 
Garden  into  an  exciting  hands-on  science  center. 
These  exhibits,  when  completed  next  fall,  will  be 
featured  on  the  refurbished  Desert  Discovery  Trail, 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail  (formerly  the 
Arizona  Flora  Trail),  the  Center  for  Desert  Living, 
and  in  the  Cactus  House  and  the  Succulent  House. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Garden  members  have  already  supported 
the  Garden's  Annual  Appeal.  This  money  will  be 
used  to  develop  and  maintain  exhibits  from  plant 
and  collections  labels  to  interactive  exhibits  with 
audio  technology. 

Many  members  were  pleased  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  donate  for  exhibits  as  memorials  to  their 
loved  ones.  Because  all  exhibits  have  been  tested  in 
prototype  form  with  visitors,  donors  can  be  confi¬ 
dent  the  exhibits  will  engage  visitors'  attention  and 
be  well-used  as  a  remembrance  to  those  who  made 
them  possible. 

While  many  exhibits  mentioned  in  the  Annual 
Appeal  are  now  reserved,  other  opportunities  for 
funding  remain  in  three  major  exhibit  categories: 

•Action  Exhibits  —  By  challenging  visitors  to 
discover  the  answer  to  an  intriguing  question, 
action  exhibits  promote  thinking  towards  a  deeper 
understanding  of  botanical  and  ecological  concepts. 
Visitors  of  all  ages  enjoy  working  together  to  find 
clues  to  help  them  answer  the  challenge  question. 
These  interpretive  exhibits ,  available  for  $2,500,  zvill 
have  the  donor's  name  imprinted  on  a  plaque  installed  at 
the  base  of  the  display  and  zvill  be  featured  prominently 
on  a  credit  panel. 

•Focus  Exhibits  —  These  exhibits  engage  visi¬ 
tors  by  helping  them  see  desert  plants  in  new  ways. 
Different  methods,  from  plant  frames  to  spotting 


scopes,  are  used  to  highlight  the  plants.  These  capti¬ 
vating  exhibits  encourage  the  use  of  observation 
skills  to  better  understand  and  appreciate  desert 
plants  and  the  environment.  These  interpretive 
exhibits ,  available  for  $5,000,  zvill  have  the  donor's  name 
imprinted  on  a  plaque  installed  at  the  base  of  the  display 
and  zvill  be  featured  prominently  on  a  credit  panel. 

•Seasonal  Sign  Exhibits  —  These  changing 
exhibits  can  be  moved  throughout  the  Garden 
according  to  Nature's  seasonal  displays  of  flower¬ 
ing,  pollination,  and  seed  dispersal.  They  will  also 
give  firsthand  explanations  from  the  scientists 
themselves  of  the  behind-the-scenes  work  of  the 
horticulture,  collections,  and  research  departments. 
These  signs,  available  for  $600,  zvill  have  the  donor's 
name  affixed  to  the  display  and  zvill  be  listed  on  the  cred¬ 
it  panel. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  receiving 
national  recognition  for  its  innovative  exhibit  devel¬ 
opment  program.  If  you  would  like  to  be  a  part  of 
our  efforts  to  teach  the  importance  of  deserts, 
please  call  Sherry  New  at  941-1225  to  discuss  your 
options.  0 

(Kathleen  Socolofsky  is  the  Garden's  director  of  educa¬ 
tion.) 
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Winter  Rain:  A  Precious  Jewel 
That  We've  Been  Missing 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

I  am  writing  this  at  a  time  when  it  has  been  over 
seventy  days  since  the  last  rainfall  and  the 
beloved  oracle  of  news  watchers  everywhere — 
the  five-day  forecast — calls  for  continued  warm, 
dry  conditions.  The  newsguys  greet  the  forecast  of 
no  rain  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  remind  us  how 
lucky  we  are  to  have  such  terrific  weather.  Here 
where  rain  is  scarce  and  precious,  it  is  still  consid¬ 
ered  the  universal  interrupter,  the  spoiler. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  relax  during  a  dry  spell.  I 
cannot  rejoice  as  the  days  click  by,  warm  and  dry, 
warm  and  dry.  There  is  menace  behind  such  mag¬ 
nanimity;  the  piper  zvill  be  paid. 

One  reason  why  the  Sonoran  Desert  is  so  rich  in 
plants  is  its  bimodal  (two  seasons)  rainfall.  Here  in 
the  lower  arid  region  of  Arizona  we  receive  about 
half  of  our  annual  rainfall  during  the  cool  season. 
This  rain  is  not  only  different  in  character — charm¬ 
ingly  known  as  female  rain  for  its  soft,  gentle 
descent — but  in  effect.  Winter  rain  is  vital  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  plants  in  the  low  desert,  per¬ 
haps  even  more  important  than  the  magnificent 
rains  of  summer.  The  cool-season  rains  cause  wild- 
flower  seedlings  to  emerge,  growing  quickly 
through  the  mild,  late  fall.  If  winter  rains  continue, 
these  tiny  seedlings  mature  and  create  spectacular 
desert  spring  blooms.  Without  these  rains,  however, 
many  seeds  never  germinate,  waiting  instead  for 
more  favorable  conditions.  This  overly  warm  and 
dry  winter  does  not  betoken  a  great  spring  bloom. 

Rains  in  winter  have  greater  impact 

Winter  rains  are  important  in  other  ways  for 
desert  plants,  both  wild  and  in  the  garden.  Because 
it  is  cool,  the  ground  retains  moisture  longer,  losing 
less  to  the  ravages  of  evaporation.  Plants  grow 
more  slowly,  transpiring  at  a  stately  pace  and  using 
less  water.  A  given  amount  of  water,  either  as  rain- 


Horticultural  aide  John  Cotton  hand-waters 
the  agave  beds,  but  our  desert  plants  really 
need  Nature's  winter  rains  in  order  to  thrive. 


fall  or  as  retained  soil  moisture,  will  thus  last  much 
longer  and  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  health  of  a 
plant. 

During  the  benign  winter  months,  plants  which 
are  able  to  store  water — succulents  such  as  cactuses, 
ocotillos  and  agaves — absorb  and  store  irreplace¬ 
able  moisture.  Plants  such  as  the  boojum  are  active¬ 
ly  growing  during  this  season.  Full  of  leaves,  boo- 
jums  can  grow  up  to  a  foot  or  more  in  a  wet  winter, 
but  barely  inch  upward  in  a  dry  one.  With  sufficient 
winter  moisture,  these  succulents  fill  their  storage 
tissue  with  water  to  prepare  for  the  real  test  of 
desert  life:  summer.  Without  these  rains,  previously 
stored  water  is  used  throughout  the  winter  and 
spring.  When  the  rigors  of  the  low  desert  summer 
begin,  a  succulent  without  adequate  stored  water 
faces  debilitating  loss  of  vigor  and  resilience. 
Stressed  plants  are  more  apt  to  succumb  to  disease 
and  secondary  infections. 

Desert  plants  in  horticulture  are  equally  depen- 


dent  on  the  winter  rains.  Newly  transplanted  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  establish  root  systems 
most  successfully  in  the  winter.  A  vigorous  root  sys¬ 
tem  is  necessary  to  withstand  summer. 

Irrigation  is  a  replacement ,  but  no  substitute 

When  winter  rain  is  scarce,  irrigation  should  be 
its  replacement.  Watering  in  the  winter  may  feel 
unnecessary  or  redundant,  but  in  a  year  when  rains 
have  failed  to  fall,  one  or  two  deep  soakings  can 
mean  the  difference  between  healthy  successful 
plants  and  deep  stress  and  loss  in  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  continuing  pretense  we  perform  with 
our  plants  that  the  water  we  provide  is  as  good  as 
the  rain  they  seek,  they  won't  be  fooled,  but  they 
will  survive. 

In  January  it  is  worrisome  that  creosotes  are 
crisp  brown  with  barely  a  covering  of  leaves.  These 
plants  will  have  to  shed  twigs  and  branches  in  the 
warmer  season,  foregoing  growth  and  a  large 
bloom  altogether.  Without  a  large  bloom,  and  the 
vigor  the  winter  rains  encourage,  minimal  fruit  will 
set  to  supply  food  for  for  the  verdins  and  the 
ground  squirrels. 

The  smell  of  rain.  .  . 

The  smell  of  creosote  after  a  rain  is  one  of  the 
defining  experiences  of  life  in  the  low  desert.  I  was 
told  recently  of  a  woman  who  so  loved  the  desert 
that  she  cut  some  creosote  limbs  on  every  visit  and 
put  them  in  her  shower  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
smell.  The  acrid,  sharp  aroma  signals  relief,  the  ful¬ 
filled  promise  of  more  moisture  for  the  continuance 
of  life  in  the  desert.  It  is  a  memory  to  hold  carefully, 
dearly,  the  uncertainty  of  its  return  increasing  our 
expectation.  There  is  no  joy  in  its  absence.  0 

(Mary  F.  Irish,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  director  of  public 
horticulture  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.) 


APS  Workers  Put  Green  Thumbs 
To  Work  in  Wildflower  Bed 


Arizona  Public  Service  employees  selected  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  as  a  group  volunteer  project.  In  the 
fall  a  group  seeded  the  Sonoran  Wildflower  Bed  and 
then  returned  to  weed  the  bed  in  February  They'll  be 
back  to  weed  the  bed  a  second  time  as  well  as  to  plant 
a  selection  of  perennials,  according  to  Michelle 
Winters,  Garden  horticulturist. 


Wildflower  Hotline 

What's  blooming  where?  Call  the  Garden's 
Wildflower  Hotline  and  find  out!  The  up- 
to-date  taped  message  will  be  in  service  24-hours- 
a-day  each  day  from  March  1  through  April  30  at 
481-8134.  0 
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These  Five  Reference  Guides 
Will  Help  You  Learn  Some  Names 
On  Your  Spring  Rambles 


A  Field  Guide  to  the  Plants  of  Arizona 
by  Anne  Orth  Epple  and  Lewis  E.  Epple 
347  pp.  Mesa: 

LewAnne  Publishing,  1995.  $24.95. 

Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Arizona 
by  J.  Harry  Lehr 
203  pp.  Phoenix: 

Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1978.  $6.95. 

Arizona  Flora 

by  Thomas  H.  Kearney  and  Robert  H.  Peebles 
1,085  pp.  Berkeley: 

University  of  California  Press,  1960.  $70. 

Sonoran  Desert  Plants:  An  Ecological  Atlas 
by  Raymond  M.  Turner,  Janice  E.  Bowers,  and  Tony 
L.  Burgess 
504  pp.  Tucson: 

University  of  Arizona  Press,  1995.  $70. 

Desert  Wildflozuers 

by  Desert  Botanical  Garden  staff 

112  pp.  Phoenix: 

Arizona  Highways,  1994.  $9.95. 


By  Jane  B.  Cole 


Spring  brings  glorious  bloom  to  the  Sonoran 
Desert.  Even  if  flowers  are  limited  to  the  com¬ 
mon  perennial  plants — cactus,  palo  verde,  cre¬ 
osote  bush,  brittle  bush — it  is  still  a  beautiful  bloom 
time  in  the  desert.  And  if  there  has  been  rainfall,  a 
great  show  of  annual  wildflowers  can  occur.  These 
spectacular  displays  appear  not  only  in  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  but  in  wild  places  from  Cave 
Creek  to  Yuma  to  Ajo. 

Most  of  us  will  never  master  the  names  of  all 
these  lovely  flowers,  but  we  like  to  learn  a  few.  It  is 
fun  to  try  to  figure  out  which  sages  are  native  to 
rocky  areas,  whether  daisies  are  likely  to  sprout  on 
an  undisturbed  Sonoran  Desert  hillside,  and  how  to 
tell  the  weeds  from  the  desert  verbena  in  a  roadside 
ditch.  There  are  some  good  books  to  help  us  spot 
and  name  the  flowers  and  learn  a  little  about  their 
natural  home  in  the  desert. 

A  hefty  guide  for  the  pack 

With  347  pages  of  text  and  ninety  pages  of  color 
photographs,  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Plants  of  Arizona 
requires  a  hefty  backpack  if  you  want  to  take  it  into 
the  field.  A  1995  publication,  it  fills  an  important 
niche  in  plant  identification.  One  helpful  feature  of 
this  guide  is  that  each  plant  description  includes  a 
note  of  when  and  where  the  photograph  was  taken. 
The  blackfoot  daisy,  for  example,  was  pho¬ 
tographed  last  March  15  in  the  Superstition 
Mountains  near  Phoenix. 

A  guide  that  can  be  more  easily  packed  is  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Arizona.  It  is  only  203  pages, 
which  makes  it  lighter  to  carry,  and  contains  a  list¬ 
ing  of  plants,  but  no  pictures  nor  descriptions.  An 
ardent  student  could  add  the  names  of  plants 
described  in  Arizona  since  1978  when  the  book  was 
published  as  well  as  more  recent  plant  name 
changes. 

Arizona  Flora,  with  its  supplement  published  in 
1960  also  has  no  pictures  but  instead  has  a  "key." 
Serious  students  of  flowering  plants  learn  to  "key 
out"  the  plants  they  don't  know.  In  the  process  they 
learn  what  to  look  for  in  order  to  recognize  the 
plant.  At  over  a  thousand  pages  this  is  not  a  book 
for  the  novice  to  carry  in  his  pack,  but  it  can  be  use- 


ful  on  a  long  car  trip  where  many  flowers  are 
blooming.  And,  of  course,  learning  to  use  a  key  is  a 
basic  skill  in  botany. 

How  to  get  to  where  they  live 

These  books  discuss  the  various  plant  habitats 
of  Arizona,  but  they  emphasize  individual  plant 
species.  The  book  which  will  help  wildflower  fans 
locate  interesting  natural  habitats  is  Sonoran  Desert 
Plants.  Unlike  the  other  books,  this  one  includes  the 
entire  Sonoran  Desert,  extending  not  only  through¬ 
out  most  of  Arizona  but  also  into  Sonora  and  Baja 
California,  Mexico.  There  are  wonderful  black  and 
white  habitat  photographs,  and  there  are  descrip¬ 
tions  of  individual  plants  and  the  ways  they  grow 
and  develop  (Including,  even,  germination  time  for 
their  seeds),  but  what  makes  this  book  unique  are 
the  maps  and  elevations  that  show  each  plant's 
range  throughout  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

Sonoran  Desert  Plants  is  not  a  field  guide  or  even 
a  book  which  everyone  will  find  useful,  but  those 
who  wish  to  learn  more  about  this  area  and  what 
makes  it  unique  will  find  amazing  information  not 
available  anywhere  else. 

Finally,  understanding  the  need  for  a  book  to 
guide  us  locals  in  choosing  a  few  blooming  plants 
to  grow  in  our  yards  and  gardens,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  staff  have  written  a  book,  Desert 
Wildflowers.  Only  sixty-two  flowering  plants  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  are  included,  but  the  format  is  by 


A  beautiful  Opuntia  violacea  (purple  prickly-pear)  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  classic  Desert 
Wildfloivers. 


season  so  a  gardener  can  plan  a  wildflower  gar¬ 
den  to  be  in  bloom  year  'round.  With  winter  and 
summer  rains,  the  Sonoran  Desert  is  always  in 
flower. 

If  we  haven't  spent  enough  time  outdoors 
this  winter,  the  spring  blooms  will  simply  lure  us 
outside  with  their  siren  songs,  and  these  books 
can  help  us  name  those  tunes.  0 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  the  Garden's  research  librarian. 

Richter  Library  is  available  on  weekdays  to  Garden 
visitors  and  for  phone  reference  at  [602]  941-1225. 

The  books  reviewed  here  are  available  at  or  through  the 
Garden  Gift  Shop.) 


Luminaria  '95  Index 

an  event  held  at  the  Garden,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  &  2 

Number  of  tickets  sold  to  Luminaria....  10, 109 
Number  of  luminaries  lining  trails. ...7,000 
Number  of  candles  lighted. ...21,000 
Number  of  candles  snuffed. ...21,000 
Pounds  of  sand  used  in  luminaries. ...8,000 
Complimentary  cookies  eaten. ...24,528 
Guests  who  didn't  like  their  cookies. ...3 
Resorts /restaurants /culinary  schools  donating 

cookies. ...6 

Complimentary  cups  of  cider  drunk.... 9,623 
People  served  in  food  tent.... 4,538 
Barbequed  pork  sandwiches  sold  in  tent... .1,323 
Musical  groups  playing  each  night.. ..12.33 
Paramedics  on  duty  each  night.... 2 
Treatments  provided  by  paramedics  over  three 

nights.... 2 

Off-duty  policemen  on  duty  each  night.... 4 
Corporate/business  underwriters....  12 
Corporate /business  in-kind  donors. ...35 
Volunteers  who  worked  at  Luminaria.... 528 
Number  of  hours  volunteers  worked  in  1995 
to  create  Luminaria... A, 626 
Number  of  persons  on  DBG  staff.. ..61 
DBG  staff  who  worked  at  Luminaria.... 61 
Money  raised  for  DBG....$72,000-plus 

— Compiled  by  Ruth  DuVal, 
Noche  de  las  Luminaria  co-chair 
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Heritage  Plants  of  the  Southwest 
Growing  in  Native  Crop  Garden 

By  Ruth  Greenhouse 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  view  the  Native  Crop 
Garden  on  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  (PPSD)  Trail.  This  garden 
demonstrates  the  crops  grown  by  native  Sonoran 
Desert  peoples  such  as  the  O'odham  and  the 
Hohokam  before  European  contact:  corn,  beans, 
gourds,  cotton,  amaranth,  devil's  claw,  and  squash. 

We  order  the  seeds  from  Native  Seed /SEARCH 
in  Tucson,  a  nonprofit  group  working  to  conserve 
traditional  crops,  seeds,  and  farming  methods  of 
native  peoples  in  the  Southwest.  These  traditional 
varieties  grow  well  in  our  desert  environment 
because  they  generally  grow  faster  and  are  more 
drought-  and  heat-tolerant  than  other  varieties. 

The  Native  Crop  Garden  lay  fallow  all  winter 
because  the  traditional  crops  are  all  warm  weather 
crops.  By  early  March,  Allison  Yerger,  PPSD  gar¬ 
dener,  planted  the  garden  for  an  early  summer  har¬ 
vest  of  corn,  squash,  and  beans.  The  gourds  and 
cotton,  long  season  crops,  will  take  all  summer  to 
mature.  In  mid-summer,  corn,  beans,  and  squash 
will  be  planted  again  along  with  devil's  claw  for  a 
fall  harvest. 

Look  for  dry  gourds,  cotton  and  devil's  claw 
from  last  year's  harvest,  hanging  from  the  ramada. 

O'odham  flour  corn  (Zea  mays): 

•Fast-growing  corn  that  can  mature  in  sixty 
days. 

•Harvested  after  the  kernels  are  dry  and  used 
for  grinding  into  corn  meal. 

O'odham  brown  tepary  beans  (Phaseolus  acuti- 
folius) 

•Fast-growing  beans  that  can  mature  in  sixty 
days. 

•More  tolerant  of  drought,  heat,  and  alkaline 
soils  than  other  beans. 


Gourds,  cotton,  and  devil's  claw  hang  in  the  ramada 
near  the  Native  Crop  Garden  on  the  Plants  and  People 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 


O'odham  bottle  gourd  (Lagenaria  siceraria) 
•Durable  rind  used  for  canteens,  containers, 
dippers,  scoops,  rattles,  and  the  like. 

•Long-season  crop  that  needs  more  water  than 
other  traditional  crops. 

Striped  cushaw  squash  (Cucurbita  argyrosperma) 
•Robust  squash  which  provides  edible  flowers, 
immature  fruit,  mature  fruit  and  seeds. 

•Can  be  dried  for  storing. 

Devil's  claw  (Proboscidea  parviflora) 

•Grown  for  black  bark  that  covers  dried  fruit 
for  use  in  baskets. 

Sacaton  aboriginal  cotton  (Gossypium  hirsutum 
var.  punctatum) 

•Believed  to  be  the  remnant  strain  closest  to  the 
short  staple  cotton  originally  grown  by  the 
Hohokam  and  O'odham  peoples. 

•Long-season,  heat-tolerant  plant  that  requires 
more  water  than  the  other  traditional  crops.  0 


Photo  by  Catol  Schatt 


Plant 

Profile 


A  Cactus  of  Myth  and  Beauty 

Ferocactus  is  a  small  genus  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
members,  all  from  North  America.  These 
plants  are  barrel-shaped,  taller  than  they  are 
wide,  but  achieving  significant  girth  in  maturity 
(Gardeners  everywhere  can  identify  with  this  body 
proportion!) 

Some  species  become  large — Ferocactus  diguetii 
can  grow  to  over  twelve  feet  tall — while  others 
remain  in  more  modest  proportions,  such  as  F.  gra¬ 
cilis  which  is  usually  about  two  to  three  feet  tall.  All 
have  stout,  prominent  spines  with  one  central  spine 
surrounded  by  finer  spines. 

A  tenacious  myth  haunts  these  cactuses:  That 
they  contain  enough  water  to  save  your  life  if  you 
foolishly  run  out  of  water  in  the  desert. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  reservoir  of  water  inside  a 
barrel  cactus.  A  cactus  stores  liquid  in  its  individual 
cells,  giving  its  insides  the  texture  of  a  sponge.  To 
harvest  this  moisture  would  require  wringing  or 
pressing  the  plant's  flesh.  While  this  cactus  juice 
would  not  harm  you,  it  doesn't  taste  good;  and  get¬ 
ting  it  kills  the  cactus  and  would  probably  consume 
more  of  your  own  body's  moisture  than  it  could 
replenish. 

Ferocacti  have  many  excellent  traits  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  They  are  strong  accents  (if  not  planted  too 
close  to  a  walkway),  and  work  well  near  pools  or  as 
points  of  interest  on  a  patio.  Their  spines  come  in 
beautiful  colors  and  interesting  patterns. 

These  plants  are  tough  and  well  adapted  to  our 
local  conditions.  Provide  barrel  cactuses  with 
ample,  strong  light  and  excellent  drainage.  Rocky 
soils  suit  them  well.  Barrel  cactuses  require  infre¬ 
quent  irrigation  once  established  and  are  excellent 
choices  for  hot,  dry  spots.  Plants  grow  slowly. 

Generally  troubled  by  few  pests,  barrel  cactuses 
do  sometimes  suffer  infestations  of  cactus  bugs, 
borers  or  beetles.  Organic  growers  can  do  little,  but 
other  gardeners  can  use  Diazinon  granules  around 
the  base  of  the  plant. 

Native  to  Arizona,  F.  cylindraceus ,  F.  wislizeni, 
and  F.  emoryi,  are  excellent  choices  for  extremely 
arid  and  hot  locations  in  the  garden.  F.  cylindraceus 


This  image,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1908,  has 
helped  perpetrate 
the  myth  that  bar¬ 
rel  cactuses  are 
aslosh  inside  with 
water  which  may 
be  sipped.  This 
photo,  reproduced 
from  Botanical 
Features  of  North 
American  Deserts  by 
Dr.  D.T. 

MacDougal  in  the 
Richter  Library  col¬ 
lection,  was  appar¬ 
ently  staged. 

blooms  yellow  to  yellow-orange  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer,  while  F.  wislizeni  blooms  a  hot, 
bright  orange  in  mid-  to  late  summer.  Both  of  these 
plants  (but  particularly  F.  wislizeni )  are  often 
known  as  compass  barrel.  Plants  in  nature  often 
appear  to  incline  strongly  to  the  south.  F.  emoryi, 
harder  to  find,  is  a  striking  plant  at  maturity.  Its 
spines  are  less  dense  than  those  of  the  other  two 
Arizona  species  and  are  rigid,  giving  the  plant  a 
more  formal,  regular  spination  that  is  quite  attrac¬ 
tive.  F.  emoryi  var.  rectispinus,  an  interesting  variety, 
has  long — six  to  eight  inches — central  spines. 

F.  gracilis,  fire  barrel,  is  somewhat  smaller, 
sheathed  with  fiery  red  spines.  Backlit,  this  plant 
becomes  the  succulent  version  of  the  embers  of  fire, 
mesmerizing  in  the  long  desert  sunset. 

F.  glaucescens  is  an  attractive  barrel  cactus,  its 
skin  a  fine  blue-green  color  accented  by  yellow- 
cream  colored  spines.  Slow  growing,  but  worth  the 
wait,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  barrels. 

Of  them  all  it  is  F.  latispinus  that  most  intrigues 
me.  The  plant  has  an  unusual,  flattened  central 
spine.  Sharply  decurved,  it  resembles  a  giant's  fin¬ 
gernail.  Until  this  year,  I  had  no  idea  of  F.  latispinus' 
bloom  firsthand,  but  throughout  the  winter,  con¬ 
tainer-grown  F.  latispinus  bloomed  behind  the  shop. 
The  bloom  is,  surprisingly,  purple  and  the  straw- 
like  flowers  lasted  for  over  a  week  in  the  cool 
weather.  It  was  a  rare  treat. 

Look  for  barrel  cactus  as  an  addition  to  a  desert 
or  succulent  garden.  Although  not  a  St.  Bernard  of 
the  desert,  it  can  be  a  valuable  and  exciting  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  garden.  —  Mary  F.  Irish  0 


Someone  to  Know 


Nancy  Rheinlander:  A  Volunteer 
Who  Loves  Work,  Hates  Meetings 

~W~ust  over  six  thousand  hours/'  she  says  modestly, 
I  almost  carelessly,  when  you  ask  Nancy 
I  Rheinlander  how  much  time  she  has  logged  in 
-ns  a  volunteer  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

"The  two  years  when  I  was  teaching  the  docent 
class  and  running  the  three  plant  sales  we  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  year — that's  when  I  got  most  of  those 
hours,"  she  adds.  Dedicated.  Faithful.  Persevering. 
These  are  the  words  that  come  to  mind  when  you 
think  about  Nancy. 

Born  in  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  Nancy  taught 
physical  education  in  the  Plattsburgh  (NY)  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  for  four  and  a  half  years.  She  spent  her 
weekends  hiking,  camping,  skiing,  and  canoeing  in 
the  Adiron- 
dacks.  After 
she  married, 
her  love  affair 
with  the  out¬ 
doors  contin¬ 
ued  and  she 
began  working 
with  the  Girl 
Scouts. 

"My  hus¬ 
band's  career 
aim  was  to  be 
where  it  was  warm,"  she  said,  so  Rob's  work  as  an 
engineer  took  them  on  a  three-and-a-half  year  cir¬ 
cuit  of  Idaho,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Texas,  before  arriving 
in  Arizona  in  June  of  1961. 

They  joined  the  Garden  in  1964  and  became 
charter  members  of  the  Phoenix  Zoo  that  same  year. 
Their  son  Mark  was  a  toddler.  But  it  wasn't  until 
1977  that  Nancy,  chagrined  at  knowing  less  about 
desert  plants  than  her  friend  visiting  from  New 
York,  became  a  volunteer  at  the  Garden. 

She  was  in  the  first  training  class  for  docents 
that  year  along  with  Elizabeth  Cargill  and  Andy 
Romanyk.  A  field  trip  with  Director  Hubert  Earle 
gave  her  a  "first  real  taste"  of  the  desert. 


"There  were  so  many  little  things  going  on  in 
those  days,"  Nancy  said.  "We  collected  seeds  for 
the  Garden  and  also  had  a  seed  sale.  We  had  botani¬ 
cal  print  shows.  We  developed  a  program  for 
Scottsdale  fourth-graders.  Now  SAGES  is  doing  a 
better  job  with  more  volunteers. 

"Also,  the  Garden  sponsored  a  photography 
show  for  many  years,  chaired  by  Dottie  O'Rourke 
and  other  volunteers.  Rodney  Engard,  director 
then,  believed  it  was  part  of  the  Garden's  mission  to 
capture  and  show  the  beauty  of  desert  plants." 

Photography  has  been  a  passion  of  Nancy's;  she 
has  over  four  thousand  photographic  slides  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  about  one-fourth  of  them  botani¬ 
cal.  "I  am  a  serious  amateur,"  she  said,  and  looks 
forward  to  becoming  busy  with  her  camera  again 
soon,  having  set  photography  aside  in  the  past  few 
years  for  other  responsibilities. 

Nancy  has  been  active  with  Girl  Scouts  through 
the  years,  an  interest  she  shares  with  other  Garden 
volunteers  Lu  Gaetje,  Becky  Whitney,  and  Pat  Ebert. 
She  has  served  Scouting  as  a  troop  leader,  an  associ¬ 
ation  leader,  a  neighborhood  leader,  and  in  the 
training  program.  "I  spent  more  years  in  training, 
in  outdoor  skills,"  said  the  gal  who  grew  up  hiking 
and  camping  in  eastern  mountains.  "I  didn't  like 
meetings,  and  still  don't." 

"This  has  been  fun,"  Nancy  said  of  her  years 
volunteering  at  the  Garden.  "I  especially  like  the 
docenting  because  you  meet  so  many  different  peo¬ 
ple. 

"We've  grown  so  much  at  the  Garden.  It's  been 
in  only  the  past  four  or  five  years  that  I  don't  know 
all  the  volunteers  by  name.  There  have  been  so 
many  changes.  I  thought  what  I  was  doing  was 
important  at  the  time,  but  now  it  doesn't  seem  to 
make  any  difference." 

But  it  has  made  a  difference,  the  difference  being 
that  the  Garden  and  the  volunteer  program  have 
grown  and  flourished  on  the  rich  soil  that  long-time 
volunteers  like  Nancy  provide. —  Carol  Schatt  0 


Garden  News 


Food  Service  Reopens  on  Patio 
With  Well-Known  Valley  Chef 

Food  is  again  available  at  the  Garden's  Ullman 
Terrace  with  a  new  chef  and  food  service. 
"Eddie's  Patio  Cafe"  features  a  menu  especial¬ 
ly  designed  for  the  Garden  by  Chef  Eddie  Matney, 
whose  Eddie's  Grill  restaurant  is  a  Valley  favorite. 
Foods  served  at  the  Garden  combine  Eddie's  flair 
with  New  American  cuisine  and  foods  from 
Sonoran  Desert  plants. 

The  cafe  is  open  daily,  except  December  25, 
from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  All  food  is  prepared  at  the 
Garden  by  the  Eddie's  Grill  crew.  Breakfast,  served 
until  10  a.m.,  features  muffins,  bagels,  fruit  Danish, 
pastries,  granolas  and  cereals.  Expresso,  cappucci¬ 
no,  cafe  latte,  hot  chocolate,  apple  cider,  prickly- 
pear  cactus  iced  tea,  fresh  orange  juice  and  mineral 
water  are  offered. 

The  luncheon  menu  includes  soups  and  salads 
as  well  as  oven-baked  and  chilled  sandwiches  and 
pizza  of  the  day.  A  la  carte  selections  such  as  black 
bean  and  corn  relish,  and  Eddie's  pasta  salad  with 
nopalitos  and  cilantro  are  available.  A  children's 
menu  offers  peanut  butter  and  jelly  and  bologna 
sandwiches. 

Eddie's  Grill  has  also  been  selected  as  the  exclu¬ 
sive  caterer  for  special  events  at  the  Garden,  includ¬ 
ing  concerts,  group  tour  functions,  corporate  meet¬ 
ings,  luncheons,  and  dinner  receptions.  Contact  the 
Garden's  event  coordinator  at  941-1225  for  addi¬ 
tional  information.  0 


Plant  Hotline 


For  help  with  all  your  desert  plant  questions, 
call  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  Plant 
Questions  Hotline,  941-1225.  Volunteers  with  all 
the  answers  will  take  your  questions  from  10  to 
11:30  a.m.  Mondays  through  Fridays.  0 


Chef  Eddie  Matney  and  Garden  Director 
Carolyn  O'Malley  enjoy  the  reopening  of  food 
service  at  the  Garden  with  Eddie's  Patio  Cafe. 


Garden  Volunteers  Receive 
' Spirit  of  Philanthropy'  Award 

Volunteers  in  the  Garden,  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  volunteer  organization,  has 
received  a  "Spirit  of  Philanthropy"  award 
from  the  National  Society  of  Fund  Raising 
Executives  (NSFRE). 

Marilyn  Shomer,  president  of  the  Volunteers, 
accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  five  hundred 
volunteers.  The  award  was  presented  by  the  society 
at  its  annual  Philanthropy  Awards  dinner  last 
November. 

Sherry  New,  Garden  director  of  development 
and  past  president  of  NSFRE,  said  Volunteers  in  the 
Garden  was  chosen  as  the  1995  Spirit  of 
Philanthropy  recipient  because  of  the  volunteers' 
rich  history  of  dedication  and  generosity  and  for 
their  organization's  efforts  to  support  and  better  the 
Garden.  0 


'Big  Names’  to  Paint  DBG 
For  Charity  Auction 

Valley  "big  names"  are  painting  their  person¬ 
al  interpretations  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  as  pieces  of  art  to  be  auctioned  next 
month  at  the  annual  COMPAS  dinner  and  sale  to 
benefit  Valley  art  institutions. 

Theme  of  the  event,  to  begin  at  6  p.m.,  Saturday, 
April  6,  is  "Big  Names  on  Canvas."  It  will  be  held 
at  the  Phoenician  Resort  and  will  support  the  five 
COMPAS  beneficiaries  as  well  as  twelve  grant 
recipients. 

Painting  pictures  for  the  sale  are:  Kathy  Munro, 
president  of  Bank  of  America,  Arizona;  Joe  Arpaio, 
Maricopa  County  sheriff;  E.J.  Montini,  columnist 
for  The  Arizona  Republic ;  Jerry  Colangelo,  head  of 
Phoenix  Arena  Sports;  The  Gorilla,  Phoenix  Suns 
mascot;  Warren  Iliff,  former  director  of  the  Phoenix 
Zoo;  and  Mark  DeMichele,  head  of  Arizona  Public 
Service. 

In  their  choice  of  mediums — oil,  acrylic,  water- 
color,  pastels  or  charcoal — the  amateur  artists  have 
been  encouraged  to  use  their  imaginations  and 
have  been  guided  throughout  by  local  artists. 

Other  items  likely  to  be  auctioned  are  travel 
packages  to  Barcelona,  Spain,  or  Tokyo,  a  stock 
portfolio,  a  ticket  package  to  the  first  home  game  of 
the  Diamondbacks,  and  a  Harley-Davidson  motor¬ 
cycle. 

Founded  in  1967,  COMPAS  (Combined 
Metropolitan  Arts  and  Sciences)  has  raised  more 
than  $7  million  for  its  five  beneficiaries:  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  Phoenix  Symphony,  Phoenix  Art 
Museum,  Phoenix  Zoo,  and  Heard  Museum. 
Through  a  grant  application  process  established  in 
1995,  COMPAS  will  disburse  funds  to  additional 
Valley  arts  and  science  organizations.  Grant  recipi¬ 
ents  for  1996  are:  Actors  Theatre  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona  Opera,  Arizona  Science  Center,  Arizona 
Theatre  Company,  Ballet  Arizona,  Childsplay, 
MARS  Artspace,  Hall  of  Flame,  Phoenix  Boys 
Choir,  Scottsdale  Cultural  Council,  Valley  Youth 
Theatre,  and  West  Valley  Fine  Arts  Council. 

Admission  to  the  event  is  $250  per  person  or 
$500  per  couple.  Corporate  tables  for  ten  cost 
$5,000.  For  ticket  information,  contact  Pam  Martin, 
reservations  chairperson,  at  263-7654,  or  Georgia 
Wolfe,  COMPAS  executive  director,  at  253-5543.  0 


A 

WISH  FIST 

If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be  useful ,  please 
call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for  more  information. 

Carpet  remnant,  8'  x  40' 

Farge  metal  shed 
Modem  (28.8  baud) 

36-inch  Water  Wands 
Metal  book  ends 

Computer  and  keyboard  dust  covers 
Back  issues  of  Arizona  Plant  Society  newsletter 
"Plant  Press"  (especially  1977-1980) 

Back  issues  of  Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  newsletter  "Central  Spine"  (1992  to  pre¬ 
sent) 

Fetter  opener 
Desktop  tape  dispenser 
Desk  calculator 
Rulers 

Folding  wheeled  luggage  cart 
Plastic  shoe-sized  boxes  with  lids 
Baskets  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
Hand  mirror  (non-magnifying) 

Framed  mirror,  1"  x  2"  up  to  2"  x  2  1  /2" 

Small  fan 

35  mm  camera 

Clay  pots  (20"  or  larger) 

Five-gallon  paint  or  chlorine  buckets 

Deskjet  printer 

Iron 

8  1/2"  x  11"  sheet  protectors  for  slides 

Thanks  to  these  members  for  their  generous  response  to 
last  quarter's  "Wish  List"! 

Robert  A.  Dowle  -  computer  stand 

J.M.  Kelly  -  printing  calculator 

Barbara  Kiser  -  tablecloths 

David  &  Janis  Mathis  -  color  television 

Betty  &  Everett  Sisson  -  computer  chair 

R.C.  Taylor  -  computer  chair,  report  covers  0 


'Beautiful  film'  on  Plants  Showing  on  Super-Large  Screen 


The  Secret  of  Life  on  Earth/'  now  showing  at 
the  IMAX  Theater  in  the  Galleria  mall,  4343 
N.  Scottsdale  Road,  illustrates  how  life  as  we 
know  it  relies  on  plants.  The  film,  shown  on  the  the¬ 
ater's  six-story  screen,  begins  with  the  earliest  days 
of  life  on  earth  about  3.5  billion  years  ago  when 
primitive  bacteria  were  the  only  living  things  on  the 
planet. 

Garden  members,  volunteers  and  staff  may  call 
the  DBG  Community  Relations  office  to  receive  a  $1 


Spring  Classes  for  Art  Lovers 

Workshops  in  art  and  photography  will  be 
offered  this  spring  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 

World-renowned  calligraphy  specialist  Victoria 
Pittman  will  present  an  unusual  type  of  watercolor 
floral  painting.  Oriental  in  origin,  the  technique 
uses  pen  twists  to  make  a  beautiful  design.  This 
class  will  be  held  Thursday,  April  4,  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.  The  class  costs  $20  for  Garden  mem¬ 
bers,  $24  for  non-members. 

Nancy  Clauss  will  teach  a  two-part  class  in  pas¬ 
tels.  In  a  different  slant  on  pastel  technique,  stu¬ 
dents  will  apply  pastels  to  stained  sandpaper.  The 
class,  to  be  held  on  Saturdays  May  4  and  11  from  7 
to  10  a.m.,  is  available  to  members  of  the  Garden  at 
$30  and  to  non-members  for  $36. 

Both  art  classes  are  designed  for  beginning  as 
well  as  more  advanced  artists. 

Photography  instructor  John  Nemerovski  will 
return  to  the  Garden  with  "Wildflower  Photo 
Workshop:  A  Second  Wave."  This  workshop  is  for 
advanced  photographers  who  know  how  to  use 
their  equipment  and  will  be  limited  to  twelve  stu¬ 
dents.  A  suggested  list  of  equipment  will  be  provid¬ 
ed  in  advance.  Class  fee  is  $40  for  Garden  members, 
$50  for  non-members. 

All  classes  require  registration  in  advance.  More 
information  is  available  by  telephoning  the  Garden 
at  941-1225.0 


discount  on  tickets  between  now  and  March  13 
when  the  movie  ends  its  run.  Anyone  attending  the 
movie  will  receive  a  one-time  discount  of  $1  off  the 
price  of  admission  to  the  Garden  by  showing  their 
ticket  stub  through  September  30. 

The  movie  "is  a  very  accurate  and  well-rounded 
film  that  shows  how  important  plants  are  in  nature 
and  in  our  daily  lives,"  said  Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe, 
Garden  director  of  research,  who  previewed  the 
film.  "It  also  shows  what's  at  risk  if  we  mistreat  our 
planet.  It's  a  beautiful  film!" 

Two  group  passes  for  four  people  will  be  given 
away  during  the  first  two  Music  in  the  Garden  con¬ 
certs  Feb.  25  and  March  3.  The  Garden's  community 
relations  exhibit  will  be  staffed  periodically  in  the 
theater  lobby  during  part  of  the  movie's  run,  offer¬ 
ing  Garden  membership  to  movie-goers. — Chuck 
Smith ,  director  of  community  relations  0 


You  are  invited  to  join  us  at 

Dinner  on  the  Desert  1996 

April  20, 1996 

Enjoy  an  enchanting  desert  evening  under  the  stars 

$35  per  person  to  enjoy  the  Cocktail  Hour, 

Hors  d’ oeuvres  &  Plant  Sale 
6:30  -  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 

$175  per  person  to  enjoy  the  Cocktail  Hour, 
Hors  d' oeuvres,  Plant  Sale 
and  a  magnificent  Dinner  with  a  Spanish  flair 
on  Ullman  Terrace 

$225  per  person  for  Preferred  Seating  near  the  dance 

floor 

Please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225 
to  make  your  reservation 
or  to  learn  more  about  this  wonderful  event. 
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In  Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of 
all  of  its  7,820  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members 
of  the  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society,  Ocotillo  Club,  Agave 
Century  Club,  and  Desert 
Council,  and  donations 
received  from  October  1,  1995, 
through  December  31, 1995. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Diana  &  David  Smith 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

G Wynne  &  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 
Winifred  &  Atherton  Bean 
Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
John  M.  Clements 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Margaret  Eldean 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Penny  &  Robert  Fisher 
Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
MaryDell&JohnC.  Pritzlaffjr. 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Craig  Thorn 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 


OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Thomas  K.  Avery 
David  &  Jean  Pettitt 
Harry  &  Annie  Reicher 
Mary  Zicarelli 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

Quentin  &  Margaret  Achuff 
Bryan  &  Susan  Albue 
Quent  &  Nody  Augspurger 
Ted  &  Wendy  Castelli  Barrett 
Caryl  G.  Beckwith 
William  &  Erma  Bombeck 
F.A.  &  Lee  Bowman 
Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Naomi  Caras 

Louis  &  Patricia  Comus,  Jr. 
George  L.  Cowgill 
David  F.  &  Sandra  Doubleday 
H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 
Richard  H.  &  Maxine  Elliott 
Thierry  &  Patricia  Faiveley 
Bert  &  Betty  Feingold 
Zamona  Lake-Freedman 
John  T.  &  Lori  Gawaluck 
Laurine  &  Jim  Gilbert 
Mary  Frances  Gilbert 
John  D.  &  Elizabeth  Gray 
Kathryn  &  D.F.  Gundersen 
Howard  J.  Hain 
Kathleen  Hitchcock 
Charles  W.  Hopkins 
Kenneth  &  Nancy  Husband 
Jeanne  &  Jack  Ingold 
Eugene  T.  &  E.  Myrl  Jensen 
Fred  &  Alice  Jensen 
Robert  H.  Kieckhefer 
Richard  &  Leah  Langerman 
Barbara  R.  &  Robert  Long 
Robert  H.  &  Ilse  MacKinnon 
Dorothy  Mitchell 
Dorothy  Donnelly  Moller 
Michael  F.G.  &  Josephine 
Morris 

Jeanette  &  Olof  Muten 
William  &  Marion  Nenstiel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  O'Malley,  Jr. 
Matthew  &  Mary  Palenica 
Walter  E.  &  Carol  Parsons 
A.  Jack  &  Patricia  Pfister 
Donald  A.  &  Cecily  Poison 
Robert  T.  &  Evelyn  Price 
David  &  Edra  Rich 
M.C.Guy  Rouse  &  Sherry  Hutt 
David  &  Judith  Sensibar 
Jary  Shimer 

Donald  &  Martha  Squire 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Stanton 

J.  Stinebiser 

F.D.  &  Lois  Usinger 

H.W.  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 

Roger  Varnes  &  Joe  Ivone 

Ed  &  Arloa  Waldmann 

H.B.  &  Jocelyn  Wallace 

Elizabeth  Welch 

Sue  &  Philip  Wilcox 

Suzanne  &  Donald  C.  Williams 

Robert  E.  &  Peggy  Withers 

Diana  Wykes 

Mary  G.  &  Dennis  Young 


The  Ueli  Zaugg  Family 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Arizona  Sun  Products,  Inc. 
Cotton  Growers  Hail 
Insurance,  Inc. 

MechTronics  of  Arizona,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Ryley,CarIockand  Applewhite 
Streich  Lang,  P.A. 

Sundance  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP 
Gallagher  &  Kennedy 
Norwest  Bank  Arizona,  N.A. 
Rnnacle  West  Capital 
Corporation 
Robinsons-May 
Snell  &  Wilmer 
Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

Bowne  of  Phoenix 
Continental  Homes,  Inc. 

The  Dial  Corp. 

Giant  Industries,  Inc. 

Insight  Enterprises 
Lewis  and  Roca 
O'Connor  Cavanagh  et.al. 
Sedgwick  James  of  Arizona,  Inc. 

Mesquite  ($5,000  -  $9,999) 

Intel  Corporation 
Talley  Industries,  Inc. 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

Arizona  Public  Service 
Company 

The  Business  Journal 
Eddie's  Grill 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (9) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 
Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Melissa  Kemp 


Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Sherry  New 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

HONORARY  DONA¬ 
TIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Joan  &  Ken  Compton 

Robert  L.  Miller 

Helen  Mitchell 

Connie  Mueller 

Stephen  H.  Roman 

Arizona  Community  Foundation 

Virginia  Ullman 

Connie  &  Jim  Binns 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Hal  Bone 

Lucia  Buehler 

James  M.  Butler 

Mary  Ann  &  Marc  Cavness 

GAR  International  Corporation 

Ann  &  Tom  Guendel 

Maxine  &  Robert  Harrah 

James  C.  Huntington,  Jr. 

JCB,  Inc. 

Kaz  Kajimo 

Komatsu  Dresser  Company 
LangerEquipmentCompany, 
Inc. 

Barbara  &  James  Leslie 
Carole  &  Allan  Marr 
Lynne  &  John  Martin 
Pioneer  Equipment  Co.  of 
Nevada,  Inc. 

Jane  &  Jerry  Scheele 
Virginia  &  Gary  Schoonaert 
Tom  Seebold 

SMA  Equipment  Company, Inc. 
Bud  Sprouse 

W.  B.  Thompson  Company 
John  Tucker 
Herman  Voth 
Beverly  &  Kenneth  Voyles 
Williams  &  Associates,  Ltd. 
Williams  Detroit  Diesel- 
Allison  SW,  Inc. 

Evelyn  B.  Conti 

Cabby  Conti 

Susan  Gaffield 

Arizona  Winegrowers 
Association 
Brian  Barclay 
Marilyn  &  Bobby  Brown 
Thomas  B.  Brown,  Sr. 

William  H.  Castro 
Zona  &  Edgar  Deissler 
Edward  L.  DuBrow 


Bradley  J.  Folkestad 
S.  J.  Foster 

Patricia  &  Gary  Friedlander 
Gail  &  John  Kautz 
Paul  McKernan 
Brenda  &  John  Moore 

Juanita  Kennedy 

Ron  Kennedy 

John  B.  Knight 

Anchorage  Municipal 
Greenhouse  Parks  & 
Recreation  Staff 

Thelma  Laird 

Anne  Henry 

Elizabeth  L.  Lockwood 

J.  Bryce  Lockwood 

Marilyn  J.  Perlick 

Gordon  R.  Perlick 

Chick  Vihel 

Julie  Perkins 

Gertrude  Webster 

George  Lindsay 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on 
Ullman  Terrace.  Contributions 
have  been  received  in  memory  of: 

Chick  &  Edna  Vihel 

Julie  Perkins 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS 

ABCO  Markets,  Inc. 

Barbara  Adler 
AJ's  Markets,  Inc. 

Hazel  Altman 
Edward  F.  Anderson 
Anonymous  Donor  (1) 

Arcadia  Farms 

Arid  Zone  Trees 

Arizona  Sun  Products,  Inc. 

Mark  Aune 

Thomas  K.  Avery 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 

Bashas'  Markets,  Inc. 

Judy  &  Larrie  Bates 
Beatitudes  Campus  of  Care 
Auxiliary 
Bluegraz  Express 
Bonnie  Bogie 
Bernice  &  Charles  Brewer 
Verna  Mae  Butler 
Cafe  Terra  Cotta 
Carefree  Cactus  Gardens 
James  Carlson 
Mary  P.  Catellier 
Cornell  University 
Charles  Denkins 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Doubletree  Paradise  Valley 
Resort 


Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Douglas  Architecture  & 
Planning 
Robert  A.  Dowle 
Eddie's  Grill 

Kathy  &  Howard  Finberg 

Miriam  C.  Fritts 

Elizabeth  &  Leonard  Fritz 

Goldwater's  Foods  of  Arizona 

Peggy  Graver 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 

John  B.  Hales 

Donna  L.  Hardin 

Barbara  Hofflander 

DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 

Lucille  Hushek 

Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale 

Mary  &  Gary  Irish 

Bert  Johnson  &  Carol  Valikai 

Kathy  Jones 

J.  M.  Kelly 

Mrs.  Kimker 

Barbara  Kiser 

KNIX-FM 

KTVK-TV  NewsChannel  3 

KYOT-FM 

KZON-FM 

Janis  &  David  Mathis 

Cesar  Mazier 

Alice  McFadzean 

Chris  E.  McGoey 

Jacqueline  &  Howard  Miller 

Janet  Miracle 

Laraine  &  Edward  Mitchell 
Lawrence  Mitich 
Bettye  D.  Mobley 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Debra  &  Edward  Nesta 
Carrie  Nimmer 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of 
Arizona 

Carolyn  O'Malley 
Otsuka  America 
Shirley  Passell 
Marilou  Peavley 
Pepsi-Cola  Company 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  Pointe  Hilton  Resort  @ 
South  Mountain 
Norma  &  Donald  Rayner 
Calene  Richard 
Rouse- Arizona  Center,  Inc. 
Jane  B.  Schlosberg 
Scottsdale  Community  College 
Scottsdale  Culinary  Institute 
Shamrock  Distributing 
Company 
Susan  &  Jim  Shipka 
Betty  &  Everett  Sisson 
Favour  H.  Slater 
Gail  Smith 
Alexis  Staley 
Jim  Sudal 
Sun  City  West 
Superstition  Springs  Center 
Patricia  Sutton 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Faye  Tanche 
R.  C.  Taylor 
Terra  vita 


Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Sally  J.  Tilden 
Travel  Destinations,  Inc. 

Jan  &  Bill  Trenter 
Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

University  of  Utah  Press 
Vincent  on  Camelback 
Carol  &  Ken  Wolfe 
Woudenberg  Enterprises 

DONATIONS 

Eugene  E.  Addor 
Betty  &  Joshua  Akers 
Anonymous  Donor  (1) 

Erma  &  William  Bombeck 
Ann  &  Ingram  Bragg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Bush 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society 
Jon  Citron 
Mary  &  Paul  Cody 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Allerton  Cushman 
Jane  A.  Deuvall 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Ardath  &  Charles  Fleming 
Therese  Ann  Flood 
Kristine  Games 
Mary  Frances  Gilbert 
John  B.  Hales 
Susan  &  John  Hearn 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Honeywell  Employees 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Marian  Johnson 
Caroline  &  Bruce  Lane 
Catherine  Lehlbach 
Esther  L.  Lewis 
H.  J.  Lewkowitz 
Julie  &  H.  J.  Louis 
Mac  America 
Communications,  Inc. 

Jayne  M.  McAfee 
Karen  &  Norman  Meadow 
Charlotte  R.  Miller 
Janice  &  Roy  Miller 
Janet  &  Donald  Miner 
Helen  Newey 

Kathleen  &  Bruce  Pettycrew 
The  Poisoned  Pen 
Leigh  Cameron  Randall 
Rawhide  Western  Town  & 
Steakhouse 
Tina  &  Phil  Rees 
Audrey  S.  Ryan 
Carol  Schatt 
G.  Lynne  Schilt 
Scottsdale  Jr.  Woman's  Club 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Diana  &  David  Smith 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Mr.&  Mrs.WilliamC. Thornton 
Jean  Tourney 

The  VandenBurgh  Foundation 
Nancy  Vlassis 

Beatrice  &  M.  Dale  Williford 


INTERPRETIVE 
EXHIBIT  PROGRAM 
DONORS 

A  special  thank  you  to  members 
who  have  donated  toward  the 
Garden's  signage  program. 

Interpretive  Signs 

Anonymous  (3) 

Ray  Kemp 

InformationDispensers 

Jeanne  A.  Cameron 
Bob  &  Becky  Gisburne 
Gordon  R.  Perlick 

Seasonal  Signs 
Bonnie  J.  Crane 
Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
William  C.  &  Susan  E.  Ahearn 

Collection  Labels 

Quentin  &  Margaret  Achuff 
Jean  D.  Binford 
Jim  &  Connie  Binns 
Sara  &  Andre  Boucher,  Jr. 

Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Elizabeth  J.  Chisholm 
Carolyn  &  Frank  Christian 
John  &  Mary  Cochran 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Cabby  Conti 

Mindy  Cooper-Smith  &  Robert 
E.  James,  III 
Allerton  Cushman 
Desierto  Verde,  Inc. 

Dave  &  Judy  Emme 
Fred  &  Sara  English 
Mardelle  &  Cliff  Feigenbaum 
David  B.  Gass 
Lillian  F.  Goldfine 
Barbara  J.  Gullickson 
Robert  M.  Henderson 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Penny  &  Stephen  Howe 
Margery  &  Neville  K.  Jantz 
James  &  Kerri  Jenkinson 
Craig  &  Joy  King 
The  Leonetti  Family 
J.  Bryce  Lockwood 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Mary  P.  Main 
Ethel  Marley 
Mary  V.  Melcher 
Philip  Melmed 
Deborah  S.  Mendelson 
Cheryl  A.  Morgan 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Barbara  &  Robert  Nelson 
Emily  &  Charles  Pollack 
Mary  &  Anthony  Prochnow 
The  Quinsey  Family 
Thomas  R.  Ramaley 
Jean  Read  &  Jon  Guthier 
The  Santellanes  Family 
Virginia  Schuff 
Douglas  &  Sharon  Schulz 
Lyle  R.  Scritsmier 
J.  W.  Smith 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Joseph  Volk 


Tom  &  Anne  Wadams 
Judy  Walker 
Zaugg  Dairy  Nutrition 

Plant  Labels 

Karen  L.  Adams 

Shirley  &  Robert  Avery 

Joan  &  Glenn  Bennett 

Jacqueline  Branch 

KathleenE. Burns  &  Paula  Hueg 

Mary  Ellen  Campanello 

Dave  Carlson 

Diane  L.  Carmichael 

John  &  Patricia  Case 

Patrick  &  Kathleen  Cashin 

Mary  Ellen  Cohn 

Diann  &  Joseph  L.  deRoulhac 

Pinney  Deupree 

Magdalen  R.  Geisel 

Carol  W.  Haeger 

Donna  L.  Hardin 

Patricia  &  Montgomery  Hart 

Anne  Marie  Hendrix 

Jewel  Hunt  Hoffmann 

Alice  Z.  Howe 

Carla  Huiskamp 

Michael  &  Rita  Hutt 

Dora  &  Bernard  Jacobs 

Bruce  &  June  Johnson 

Lois  J.  Johnson 

Estella  E.  Jones 

Allen  &  Helen  Kaplan 

Ruth  E.  Krashovetz 

R.  M.  Leeder 

Anne  M.  Lind 

Kirti  Mathura  &  Ed  Martin 

Dennis  McDonald 

Barbara  H.  Miller 

Madge  S.  Mills 

Rick  &  Debra  Mishler 

Frank  &  Cindy  Mizner 

Bettye  D.  Mobley 

Garth  &  Zandra  Nash 

Berna  E.  Neal 

Wendy  A.  Niem 

Diane  Nourse 

E.  R.  Parker 

Diane  Peters 

John  &  Alison  Peters 

Use  &  Gerold  Pokorny 

Donna  E.  Portz 

Linda  &  J.  Michael  Powers 

Betty  Radina 

Keven  &  Tom  Richardson 
Juanita  M.  Santos 
Jane  B.  Schlosberg 
Linda  L.  Scott 
Don  Shaw 
Ruth  E.  Shepherd 
Diane  Silverman 
Donald  &  Martha  Squire 
Grace  Stanley 
Marsha  &  James  Stieber 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Earl  Vedell  &  Mary  Ellen 
Kennedy 

Betty  &  Tom  Wagner 
Michelle  L.  Walters 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Dorothy  H.  Willey 
Bob  &  Kathy  Winder 
Elizabeth  &  James  Youse 


Program  Support 

Richard  C.  Allen 
Anonymous  (1) 

Donald  L.  Brandt 
Barbara  &  Albert  Brodeur 
Geraldine  F.  Eliot 
Dolores  Gottschlich 
Lloyd  &  Mildred  Gunkelman 
Mary  &  Harry  Hale,  Jr. 

Jean  A.  Hookway 

Alma  &  Malcolm  Jollie 

Tim  Kjellberg 

JoAnn  Kuhlman 

Dan  Lies 

Marilyn  Lummel 

Penelope  &  Robert  McKinley 

Carol  &  Bruce  Meyers 

Jean  Miyake 

Marcella  Naughton 

Martha  W.  Nelson 

Ralph  Povar 

Ann  &  Peter  Rathwell 

Dan  &  Ann  Rigby 

Morrison  Rudner 

Mary  S.  Rugg 

Evelyn  Sauer 

George  &  Ruth  Scharf 

Servants  of  Christ  Priory 

Claire  &  John  Steigerwald 

Sharon  F.  Tolby 

Ruth  S.  Whiting 

Robert  L.  Willis 

Betty  E.  Wanek 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Florence  Hinshaw 

CORPORATE  MATCH¬ 
ING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation,  Inc. 
American  Express  Foundation 
BankAmerica  Foundation 
Motorola,  Inc. 

U  S  WEST  Foundation 

GRANTS 

Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
Central  Arizona  Library 
Cooperative 

The  Maurice  R.  &  Greta  G. 
Gross  Foundation 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 
City  of  Scottsdale 
The  Whiteman  Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Plant  Parents 

Michaelene  Baumann 
Lucia  &  William  Causey 
Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 
Media  Buying  Services,  Inc. 
Barbara  H.  Miller 
Linda  &  J.  Michael  Powers 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 
Kathleen  &  Rebecca  Coltman 
Sat-Nam  Kaur  Khalsa 
Jenette  Mason 
Thelma  M.  Robison 


Calendar  of  Special  Events 


Spring  '96  Music  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

Sundays  through  April  14 
11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
on  Ullman  Terrace 

(Concert  reservations  recommended) 
Optional  brunch  from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 


Garden  Tour 

at  the  home  of  Bill  and  Jan  Frieder 
Thursday,  March  7,  5  p.m. 

Open  to  Saguaro  Society,  Director's  Circle, 
and  President's  Club  members. 


Spring  '96  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
Preview  sale  (members  only) 
Friday,  March  22,  3  -  6  p.m. 
and  Saturday,  March  23,  8-9  a.m. 
Public  sale  dates: 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  March  23  -  24 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


Volunteer  Recognition  Lunch 

Monday,  April  8, 11  a.m. 
at  the  Stonehouse  Pavilion 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Phoenix  Zoo 


Dinner  on  the  Desert 
and  Specimen  Plant  Sale 

Saturday,  April  20 
Cocktails  begin  at  6:30  p.m. 


Desert  Bloom  Landscape  &  Garden  Show 
with  Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent 

Society's 
Cactus  Show 

Friday  through  Sunday,  April  26  -  28 


Summer  '96  Jazz  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

Fridays,  May  3  through  July  19 
7-9  p.m. 

(Concert  reservations  recommended) 
Optional  evening  meal  from  6-9  p.m. 
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Pithecellobium  Can  Be  the  Answer  in  a  Small  Garden  Area 


People  constantly  ask  the  Garden  for  advice  on 
a  good  tree  for  the  yard.  The  caller  usually  is 
given  a  list  which  includes  palo  verde,  palo 
brea,  mesquite,  sweet  acacia,  and  ironwood.  All  of 
these  trees  grow  to  good  height,  up  to  thirty  feet, 
and  many  spread  significantly. 

But  what  is  the  gardener  with  less  space  to  do? 
Turn  to  some  of  the  less  frequently  used,  but 
extremely  lovely,  small  trees  of  the  desert,  a  number 
of  which  are  found  in  the  genus  Pithecellobium. 

The  best  known  is  Texas  ebony,  Pithecellobium 
flexicaule,  an  excellent  tree  for  desert  gardens,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  smaller  areas.  Unlike  many  of  our  desert 
trees,  it  is  evergreen.  (All  trees  lose  nearly  all  their 
leaves  every  year.  Those  who  do  it  all  at  once  are 
deciduous;  those  who  spread  their  leafshed  over  the 
year  are  evergreen.) 

Like  most  members  of  the  genus,  Texas  ebony 
has  thorns  which  are  tiny,  but  a  complex  and  con¬ 
torted  pattern  of  stem  growth.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  the  plant.  It  also  demands 
a  careful  hand  in  pruning,  both  to  maintain  the 
plant's  good  form  and  to  help  open  the  crown. 

The  flowers  are  pale  cream  puffballs  which 
cover  the  tree  in  late  spring  and  early  summer  and 
sporadically  throughout  the  year,  and  are  followed 
by  large,  curved  pods.  The  contorted  pods  of  some 
Asian  species  resulted  in  the  genus  name  which 
means  "monkey's  ears"  in  Greek. 

Growing  to  about  twenty  feet,  Texas  ebony  is 
deliberate  in  its  growth  but  tolerant  of  almost  any 
kind  of  soil  and  a  wide  variation  in  watering 
regimes.  The  wood  is  dense  and  dark,  and  works  to 
a  beautiful  luster,  hence  the  common  name.  It  is 
found  naturally  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  south¬ 
ern  Texas  and  in  eastern  Mexico. 

There  are  Texas  ebony  trees  throughout  the 
Garden,  but  look  especially  for  the  old  line  just  west 
of  the  Gift  Shop,  thought  to  be  the  source  of  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  plant  to  Valley  horticulture,  and  the 
truly  beautiful  specimens  outside  the  hillside 
restrooms  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ramp  to  Eliot  Patio. 
A  close  relative,  Pithecellobium  mexicanum,  is 


slowly  becoming  more  available  to  Valley  garden¬ 
ers.  A  handsome  tree,  more  open  and  spreading 
than  Texas  ebony,  it  provides  the  light,  delicate 
shade  so  coveted  by  gardeners.  P.  mexicanum  can 
reach  over  twenty  feet  and  has  the  same  creamy 
puffball  bloom  so  typical  of  the  genus.  P.  mexicanum 
occurs  naturally  in  the  Mexican  states  of  Baja 
California,  Sonora,  and  Sinaloa.  Look  for  it  at 
Ullman  Terrace  nearly  invisible  in  the  tangle  of  palo 
verdes  on  the  north  side. 

Pithecellobium  pallens,  huajillo,  is  a  delicate  tree 
which  grows  to  about  twenty  feet  tall.  The  leaflets 
are  very  small  and  with  the  complicated  pattern  of 
branches  give  the  tree  a  wistful  look  uncommon  in 
desert  plants.  A  profuse  bloom  is  intensely  fragrant, 
perfuming  the  entire  yard  on  a  clear  May  morning. 
It  is  hard  to  find  but  worth  the  search. 

Pithecellobium  dulce ,  guamuchil,  is  familiar  to 
any  Mexican  traveler.  A  huge,  hulking  tree,  it  is 
often  the  street  tree  of  choice  and  is  especially  effec¬ 
tive  in  arid  areas.  Growing  to  eucalyptian  heights 
on  almost  no  supplemental  irrigation,  it  has  edible 
fruit  and  dense,  dark  green  foliage.  It  provides  wel¬ 
come  shelter  in  windy,  dusty  areas.  Guamuchil  is 
said  to  be  frost  tender,  but  I  suspect  it  is  so  only 
when  young. — Mary  F.  Irish  0 


Pithecellobium  flowers  are  pale,  cream-green  puffballs  and  in 
some  species  they  are  deliciously  fragrant. 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Lectures  Speak  of  Human  Need  for  Art 


Modern  Architecture 
by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1931. 
Reprint:  Carbondale:  Southern  Illinois  University 
Press,  1987. 

132  pp.  $35 


By  Jane  B.  Cole 

Part  of  the  "desert  architecture"  collection  in 

the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Library,  this  book 
is  a  series  of  lectures  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
written  down  as  he  delivered  them.  Famous  for  his 
building  designs,  but  not  for  his  speaking  or  writ¬ 
ing,  Wright  said,  "I  suppose  I  am  to  suffer  disad¬ 
vantage,  being  accustomed  to  saying  things  with  a 
hod  of  mortar  and  some  bricks,  or  with  a  concrete 
mixer  and  a  gang  of  workers,  rather  than  by  speak¬ 
ing  or  writing." 

Wright  was  also  often  at  odds  with  people. 


arguing  to  get  them  to  see  things  in  a  new  way,  his 
way,  different  from  many  of  the  European  tradi¬ 
tions  of  architecture.  If  others  failed  to  grasp  his 
vision,  it  irritated  him,  and  although  his  life  was 
long  and  active  (1867  -  1959)  he  did  not  mellow  as 
he  grew  older. 

The  sections  of  this  book  follow  his  lecture 
series,  not  in  logical  sequence  but  in  a  way  which 
made  sense  to  Wright.  He  did  not  admire  traditions, 
which  he  called  "habits,"  and  thought  a  break  with 
past  habits  an  improvement.  "The  chattel  slave  was 
the  essential  tool  of  Greek  civilization,  and  therefore 
of  its  Art.  We  have  discarded  this  tool.  .  .(however). 

.  .in  Grecian  Art  two  flowers  did  find  spiritual 
expression — the  acanthus  and  the  honeysuckle.  .  . ." 
Wright  considered  this  a  good  place  to  begin  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  our  ideas  of  Art. 

Wright  was  aware  that  the  natural  landscape 
and  native  plants  had,  from  ancient  times,  been 
used  in  architectural  forms.  But  this  use  was  often 
(continued  on  Page  7  after  the  insert) 
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Joshua  trees  ( Yucca  brevifolia)  tower  over 
adjacent  plants  on  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail. 
Photo  by  Carol  Schatt 
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Companions  Make  the  Mix  Delightful  in  a  Garden  Landscape 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 


I  was  walking  in  the  Garden  on  a  recent  extraordi¬ 
nary  morning;  it  was  a  day  glorious  with  desert 
springtime,  warm  enough  for  comfort,  bright 
and  clear,  and  stroked  with  a  light  breeze.  Color 
gleamed  on  almost  everything  from  the  trees  to  the 
tiniest  cactus.  My  eye  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
tints  and  shades  and  hues,  so  simple  individually, 
so  complex  all  together. 

How  is  it  that  they  all  get  along?  Why  do  these 
combinations  work  so  well?  A  drosanthemum  in 
intense  fuchsia-red — a  demanding  and  aggressive 
color — fell  across  a  box  of  dark,  plain  wood  and 
plunged  over  a  stone  on  its  way  to  earth.  That  plain 
box  was  the  perfect  foil  for  such  a  shock  of  color 
and  it  led  me  to  consider  the  vast  array  of  compan¬ 
ions  available  to  desert  gardeners. 

Color  companions  are  probably  the  most  com¬ 
mon  pairings.  We  know  the  rules:  yellow  and  blue 
are  complementary;  watch  out  for  orange  which  is 
hard  to  pair  up;  too  much  red  should  be  relieved; 
white  brightens  anything.  These  kinds  of  couples 
are  the  essence  of  gardening.  Little  is  ever  accom¬ 
plished  when  one  plant  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again;  contrast  and  balance  are  what  make  plants 
look  good.  A  sea  of  Mexican  gold  poppies  is  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  not  just  because  of  its  numbers,  but 
because  the  deep  red  rocks,  the  dark  creosote  limbs, 
and  the  occasional  cactus  in  its  midst  which  contrast 
and  accent  all  that  beauty. 

Unfortunate  pairings,  however,  do  occur  and 
can  be  memorable.  I  once  thought  I  was  being 
clever  by  planting  a  Calylophis  hartwegii  at  the  base 
of  a  Dalea  frutescens,  thinking  the  wonderful  bright 
yellow  of  the  calylophis  would  complement  the 
dalea's  dense,  dark  blue.  Alas,  the  dalea  grew  to 
cover  the  calylophis  completely.  But  now  in  spring 


after  I  have  cut  back  the  dalea,  the  calylophis  twines 
throughout  the  small  shrub,  blooming  profusely 
and  turning  the  severely  reduced  dalea  into  a 
riotous  yellow  globe.  By  fall,  the  calylophis  has 
retreated  to  its  dalea  hideaway — and  the  dalea  takes 
over  in  a  burst  of  exquisite  dark  blue.  Occasionally 
they  bloom  together  in  the  fall,  turning  into  a  fanci¬ 
ful  shrub  with  three-inch  yellow  blooms  nodding 
beside  thumbnail-sized  blue  blooms.  It  works! 

Some,  however,  don't.  Recently  I  saw  a  planting 
with  a  row  of  brilliant  four-inch  orange  marigolds 
in  the  back,  dense  billows  of  fuchsia-red  petunias  in 
the  middle,  and  a  border  of  electric  blue  lobelia  in 
front.  The  entire  thing  was  backed  up  by  a  pink 


A  drosanthemum  sprawls  out  of  its  wooden  planter 
and  drapes  itself  elegantly  toward  the  stone  floor. 


Photo  by  Carol  Schatt 
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"The  purpose  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  shall  be  to 
exhibit,  to  conserve,  to  study,  and  to  disseminate  knowl¬ 
edge  about  arid-land  plants  of  the  world,  with  special 
emphasis  on  succulents  and  the  native  flora  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States/' 

— Articles  of  Incorporation,  1937 
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Board 
of  Trustees 


President 

Stephen  H.  Roman 

Secretary 

Sue  Zegers-Melton 

Treasurer 

Diana  Smith 

President-Elect 

George  Tyson 

Immediate  Past  President 

William  Huizingh 

Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 
Tony  M.  Astorga 
Michael  H.  Bate 
Connie  Binns 
Deborah  A.  Brown 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 


Bradford  M.  Endicott 
Mark  Feldman 
W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 

Penny  Gunning 
Hazel  Hare 
Jean  E.  Harris 
Michael  J.  Holt 
Penny  Howe 
Ellen  Jacobs 
Rob  Jones 
Jon  Kitchell 
Mary  Nesset 
Rosellen  Papp 
Marilyn  Shomer,  ex  officio 
Frederick  Steiner 
Kim  Sterling 
John  Sullivan 
Nancy  Swanson 
Nancy  White 

Virginia  Ullman,  trustee  emeritus 


Letter  from  the  President 


To  all  the  members  and  contributors  who  made  1995  such  a  successful  year,  I  extend  my 
sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks.  Your  participation  enables  the  Garden  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  its  horticulture,  education,  and  research  programs,  which  you  will  be  reading 
about  later  in  this  report.  I  would  like  to  highlight  two  other  accomplishments  the  Board 
of  Trustees  believes  to  be  especially  significant. 

First,  we  found  an  executive  director!  As  you  know,  last  August  we  hired  Carolyn 
O'Malley,  who  had  been  serving  as  the  Garden's  acting  director.  Carolyn  brings  new 
energy  to  the  Garden's  administration  and  will  serve  the  institution  well  in  the  future. 
Watch  for  many  positive  things  to  happen  for  your  Garden  in  the  years  to  come. 

Second,  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  at  its  retreat  last  January  to  define  and  implement  a 
strategic  plan  which  will  chart  our  actions  for  the  next  five  years.  A  team  of  board  and 
staff  members  has  been  meeting  to  determine  the  Garden's  program,  facility,  and  finan¬ 
cial  priorities.  The  process  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  May  1996.  We  will 
communicate  our  ideas  with  you  in  future  issues  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  Board.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  Garden  has  an  extremely  committed  group  of  people  who  are 
governing  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  the  community 
with  this  Board.  My  thanks  to  all  of  you. 


Stephen  H.  Roman 

President 

Board  of  Trustees 
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Administration 

Carolyn  O'Malley,  executive  director 
Kayla  Kolar,  executive  assistant 


Victor  Velazquez,  custodial  assistant 
Valerie  Wirfs,  maintenance  assistant 

Gift  Shop 

Jolene  Pierson,  manager 
Yvonne  Fortier,  assistant  manager 
Niki  Grant,  gift  shop  sales 
Susie  Scarff,  gift  shop  sales 


Admissions 

Shelly  Alam,  admissions  coordinator 
Sandra  Harris,  admissions 
Maria  Sarabia,  admissions 
Sally  Valentine,  admissions 

Business 

Thomas  Avery,  chief  financial  officer 
Mary  Catellier,  human  resources  manager 
Susan  Shipka,  accounting  manager 

Collections 

Liz  Slauson,  curator,  living  collection 
Kathleen  Rice,  curator,  seeds  and  rare 
plants 

Starr  Urbatsch,  curator,  plant  records 

Community  Relations 
Chuck  Smith,  director 
Jim  Sudal,  assistant  director 
Helen  Newey,  receptionist 
Linda  Raish,  events  coordinator 

Development/Membership 
Sherry  New,  director 
Patsy  Staniszeski,  development  assistant 
Fran  Linowski,  membership  secretary 

Education 

Kathleen  Socolofsky,  director 
Pat  Smith,  assistant  director 
Ruth  Copeman,  outdoor  education  coordinator 
Nancy  Cutler,  interpretive  coordinator 
Ruth  Greenhouse,  exhibits  coordinator 
Barbara  Hofflander,  research  associate 

Facilities 

Bob  Martin,  facilities  manager 
Mike  Contessa,  maintenance  assistant 
Delphina  Glasco,  custodial  assistant 
Walter  Jones,  maintenance  assistant 

Letter  from  the 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  Garden. 
This  job  is  a  privilege;  I  enjoy  working  with 
our  staff  and  volunteers,  and  I  am  proud  to 
help  the  Garden  in  its  mission. 

My  dream  for  this  institution  is  to  build  on 
the  Garden's  strengths.  Already  we  have  a 
desert  plant  collection  and  display  beyond 
compare,  a  volunteer  corps  that  would  be 
the  envy  of  any  nonprofit  organization,  a 
staff  which  care  strongly  about  what  we 
are  doing,  and  a  devoted  Board  of  Trustees. 

Our  future  emphasis  needs  to  follow 
these  lines: 

•  First  of  all,  we  will  develop  ourselves  inter¬ 
nally.  Over  the  past  seven  years,  the 
Garden  has  added  over  $4  million  in 
improvements.  It  is  now  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  aesthetically  pleasing  place  for 
our  visitors.  We  will  continue  with  these 
projects,  but  we  will  also  add  improve- 


Horticulture 

Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent 
Cathy  Babcock,  horticulturist,  Old  World 
succulents 

Diane  Barker,  horticulturist,  agaves 
Michael  Maira,  horticulturist,  trees  and  shrubs 
Patrick  Quirk,  horticulturist,  cacti 
Rebecca  Senior,  assistant  horticulturist 
Michelle  Winters,  gardener,  wildflowers 
Allison  Yerger,  gardener,  Plants  and  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

Public  Horticulture 
Mary  Irish,  director 

Judy  Braun-Brody,  Plant  Shop  manager 
Andrea  Domanik,  Desert  House  coordinator 
Kirti  Mathura,  propagator 

Rangers 

James  Carlson,  chief 
Christopher  Duke,  ranger 
Larry  Long,  ranger 
Edward  Mitchell,  ranger 
Jay  Molzahn,  ranger 
Shannon  Shane,  ranger 

Research 

Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  director  and 
research  ecologist 

Dr.  Edward  F.  "Ted"  Anderson,  senior 
research  botanist 
Jane  Cole,  research  librarian 
Pat  Comus,  research  associate 
Wendy  Hodgson,  curator,  herbarium 
and  research  botanist 
Fred  Katterman,  research  associate 
Liz  Slauson,  research  botanist 


merits  to  benefit  our  staff  and  volunteers. 

Staff  and  volunteer  working  condi¬ 
tions  are  crowded.  The  number  of  our  vol¬ 
unteers  has  grown  so  much  that  we  don't 
have  a  meeting  space  large  enough  to  hold 
them.  Now  is  the  appropriate  time  to 
address  the  needs  of  the  staff  and  volun¬ 
teers  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  a  world- 
renowned  institution. 

We  will  also  evaluate  our  salaries  and 
benefits  against  others  in  the  nonprofit  sec¬ 
tor.  While  some  expansion  of  programs 
may  need  to  be  temporarily  put  on  "hold," 
it  is  critical  we  raise  and  stabilize  the  level 
of  our  internal  functioning. 

•  We  will  focus  on  serving  as  a  resource  for  the 
community.  We  now  have  more  members 
and  participation  than  ever  before,  but  in 
my  mind  it  is  not  enough  until  the  Garden 
is  perceived  as  a  "destination  point"  by  the 


Director 


Garden 

Staff 


local  community.  Just  as  residents  of  San 
Diego  take  off  for  the  beach  when  they 
have  two  hours  to  spare,  I  want 
Phoenicians  to  think  first  of  the  Garden  as  a 
place  to  take  the  kids,  or  a  date,  or  for  soli¬ 
tary  reflection. 

The  Garden  is  a  place  to  go  to  learn,  a  place 
for  health  and  relaxation,  and  a  place  for 
fun  and  to  see  friends.  Once  the  Garden  is 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  larger  com¬ 
munity,  then  we  will  grow  and  expand.  I 
am  grateful  for  your  past  support  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  to  make  our 
Garden  the  best  it  can  be. 


Executive  Director 


. .  ."to  exhibit" 


Plants,  Trails  &  Displays 
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The  plants  and  how  they  look — 
that's  the  heart  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 

A  staff  of  horticulturists  and  gar¬ 
deners  under  the  supervision  of 
Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of  hor¬ 
ticulture,  supports  and  maintains  the 
Garden's  Living  Collection  of  about 
20,000  plants,  plus  an  estimated 
40,000  additional  plants  in  the 
Garden's  landscape. 

These  plants  enjoy  a  constantly 
improving  state  of  health  and 
enhanced  beauty. 

The  staff  also  installs  and  main¬ 
tains  the  Garden's  "hardscape":  the 
rocks,  pathways,  irrigation  lines,  ter¬ 
races,  planters,  and  other,  non-living 
components  which  make  the  Garden 
beautiful  and  functional. 

Each  member  of  the  professional 
horticulture  staff  is  particularly 
responsible  for  a  specific  type  of 
Garden  flora  such  as  agaves  or  wild- 
flowers  or  shrubs  and  trees.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  daily  duties,  the  staff 
undertakes  monthly  "team  work¬ 
days"  during  which  Superintendent 
Mazier  and  the  professionals  move 
through  a  designated  section  of  the 
Garden  like  army  ants — pruning, 
planting,  removing  dead  plant  mat¬ 
ter,  fixing  water  lines,  cleaning 
beds — until  at  day's  end  that  portion 
of  the  Garden  is  perfectly  maintained. 
About  forty  well-trained  volun- 


Horticultural  aides  weed  a  flower  bed. 


teers  work  regularly,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  horticulture  staff,  to  care 
for  the  plants.  Their  work  provides 
the  equivalent  of  three  fulltime  horti¬ 
culture  staff  members. 

Notable  improvements  were 
made  in  1995: 

A  new,  third  greenhouse,  the 
Irene  and  Alan  Weinberg 
Greenhouse,  offers  two  thousand 
square  feet  of  growing  space  for 
agaves  as  well  as  trees,  shrubs  and 
wildflowers  and  considerably 
increases  area  for  propagation.  Two 
new  patios  were  added — in  the  prop¬ 
agation  area  and  near  Archer 
House — for  meetings  and  rest  breaks 
for  volunteers. 

Horticulturists  have  installed  a 
pilot  irrigation  system  using  quick 
couplers  for  easily-mobile  water  dis¬ 
tribution  and  to  eradicate  obtrusive 
water  pipes. 

A  garden  of  desert  perennials, 
designed  by  student  intern  Cindy 
James  Richman,  was  installed  along 
the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  renovation  of  the  Edible 


The  ramada  and  crop  gar¬ 
den  on  the  Plants  and  People 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
echo  the  Hispanic  heritage 
of  the  Southwest. 


The  plants  enjoy  a  constantly 
improving  state  of  health  and 
enhanced  beauty. 


Garden  in  which  a  single  raised  bed 
for  vegetables  was  replaced  with 
eight  beds  of  five  different  designs.  A 
terraced  herb  garden  was  also  added 
to  the  Rhuart  Landscape 
Demonstration  Garden,  all  to  show 
beautiful  desert  adaptations  of  tradi¬ 
tional  gardens. 

Along  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail, 
the  Garden's  main  trail,  especially 
designed  lights  were  added  for  night- 
time  use.  A  new  shade  island  was 
built,  three  hundred  new  plant  labels 
were  installed,  and  new  directional 
signs  were  erected  to  improve  way¬ 
finding  and  traffic  flow  throughout 
the  Garden.  These  improvements 
earned  an  Environmental  Excellence 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Valley 
Forward  Association. 

Grants  from  the  City  of 


Scottsdale  and  private  donors  will 
launch  improvements  to  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Nature  Trail  this  summer. 
These  include  resurfacing  and  rerout¬ 
ing  the  trail,  adding  shade  islands, 
and  renovating  Pratt  Ramada  and  the 
hillside  restrooms. 

A  new  field  ramada  out  on  the 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail  displays  dried  crops.  The 
Hispanic  Garden  and  the  Future 
Resources  Garden  there  were  reter¬ 
raced  and  planted,  and  the  Apache 
Wickiup  and  Pima  Roundhouse  were 
rebuilt. 

Work  continued  on  developing 
interpretive  signs,  interactive 
exhibits,  changing  and  seasonal 
exhibits,  and  guidebooks  which  will 
be  installed  by  the  end  of  1996. 


Visitors  look  over  vegetables 
growing  in  demonstration 
beds  at  varying  heights. 


A  light  fixture  reflects  the 
influence  of  its  neighbor¬ 
ing  agave  bloom  stalk 
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•  •  • 


"to  conserve" 


The  Collections 


Garden  visitors  are  intrigued  by  the 
Garden's  many  agaves  and  their  impres¬ 
sive  bloom  stalks,  such  as  this  one  being 
g  measured  by  horticulturists. 


Volunteers  admire  early  morning  light  on  a 
mammillaria  bed. 


The  Living  Collection 

he  Living  Collection,  curated 
by  Liz  Slauson,  comprises 
19,229  accessioned  plants  and 
species  of  seeds.  A  total  of  444  seed 
species  and  plants  were  added  in 
1995  of  which  93  per  cent  came  to  the 
Garden  with  documentation  (i.e., 
botanical  histories) ,  the  highest  rate 
in  years  and  one  which  makes  excel¬ 
lent  progress  towards  the  Garden's 
goal  of  having  documentation  on 
eighty  percent  of  the  plants  and  seeds 
in  the  Living  Collection. 

A  total  of  878  plants  died,  a 
remarkably  low  percentage  (4.5)  of 
loss  within  the  Collection. 

Significant  additions  to  the 
Collection  included: 

•Over  twenty  seed  species  of 
aloes  and  South  American  succulents 
with  full  field  documentation  from 
Mary  Wilkins,  a  former  DBG  horti¬ 
culturist  now  in  Zimbabwe  (Africa); 

•Fourteen  unique  chollas  collect¬ 
ed  by  botanist  and  cactus  researcher 
Marc  Baker; 

•A  number  of  opuntia  pads  from 
the  Huntington  Botanic  Gardens, 
originally  collected  over  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  by  Dr. 
Ted  Anderson  (now  of  this  institu¬ 
tion)  and  no  longer  collectable; 

•Fourteen  new  tropical  opuntias 
from  the  St.  George  Village  Botanic 
Garden  on  St.  Croix,  which  fill  gaps 
in  the  Garden's  notable  opuntia  col¬ 
lection; 

•Replacement  of  thirty  agave 
taxa  which  have  been  lost  over  time. 


These  clones,  from  St.  Michael's 
Church  Botanic  Garden  and  the 
Huntington  Botanic  Garden,  were 
from  plants  originally  collected  by 
Dr.  Howard  Gentry;  and 

•More  than  thirty  documented 
aloes  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  England. 

Dr.  Ted  Anderson  brought  back 
an  extremely  valuable  collection  of 
ten  species  of  rare  Mexican  cacti,  col¬ 
lected  under  a  CITES  (Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species)  permit. 

Wendy  Hodgson,  herbarium 
curator,  and  Jon  Rebman,  curator  of 
botany  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  San  Diego,  collected  eigh¬ 
teen  valuable  seed  species  of  eysen- 
hardtia  ,  including  one  of  a  species 
formerly  believed  to  be  extinct,  in 
Baja  California  with  a  valid  permit. 

Staff  members  made  important 
field  collections  adding  to  the 
Garden's  Mohave  and  Chihuahuan 
desert  collections. 

Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
Nineteen  new  accessions  were 
added  to  the  Center  for  Plant 
Conservation  collection. 

A  new  state-of-the-art  seed  vault 
has  been  built  in  the  Fleischer 
Propagation  Area.  Funded  by  an 
Institute  of  Museum  Studies  grant, 
the  seed  vault  is  fireproof  and  cli¬ 
mate-controlled.  One  of  three  seed 
vaults  of  this  kind  at  botanical  institu¬ 
tions,  it  houses  seeds  for  the  Center 
for  Plant  Conservation  as  well  as  the 


Volunteers  Joni  Ward  and  Joe  St.  Claire  are 
helping  with  the  cactus  voucher  specimen 
project,  which  is  collecting  flowers  from 
documented  cacti  and  preserving  them  in 
the  Garden  herbarium. 


Garden's  own  seed  collection. 
Kathleen  Rice,  curator  of  seeds  and 
rare  plants,  can  offer  storage  for  rare 
seeds  at  this  Garden  to  other  institu¬ 
tions. 


The  Max  Richter  Library 

The  first  phase  of  a  conservation 
improvement  project  was  begun  in 
the  Garden's  Richter  Library  reading 
room  under  a  grant  from  the. Institute 
of  Museum  Services.  The  grant 
helped  provide:  A  shelving  system  to 
relieve  overcrowded  conditions;  light 
filters  and  controls  to  lessen  the 
destructive  effect  of  ultraviolet  light¬ 
ing;  special  Mylar  film  protection  for 
the  botanical  art  collection;  a  work¬ 
shop  on  collection  care  and  preserva¬ 
tion;  and  other  aids  to  conservation. 

The  Research  Library  joined  the 
electronic  network  of  libraries 
through  membership  in  the  Online 
Computer  Library  Center  (OCLC) 
and  is  cataloging  the  Lyman  Benson 
collection  through  OCLC.  The  library 
continues  e-mail  and  Internet  access 
through  cooperative  arrangements 
with  Arizona  State  University's 
Noble  Science  Library. 

Looking  at  ways  to  provide 
botanical  information  to  the  world¬ 
wide  research  community,  the  library 
is  exploring  the  automation  of  biblio¬ 
graphic  records  with  the  help  of  a 
grant  from  the  Central  Arizona 
Library  Cooperative.  (The  library 
now  uses  a  card  catalog  database, 
which  does  not  offer  electronic  access 
to  the  Garden's  collection  and  infor¬ 


mation  services.) 

Under  the  direction  of  Jane  B. 
Cole,  research  librarian,  the  library  is 
moving  toward  publication  of  a 
regional  flora.  Plants  of  the  Little  Horn 
Mountains  of  Southwest  Arizona  by 
Barbara  Hovatter. 


The  Lois  Porter  Earle  Herbarium 

With  over  40,000  specimens  from 
arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  the 
Garden's  Earle  Herbarium,  curated 
by  Wendy  Hodgson,  provides  plant 
information  services  to  staff,  public 
land  managers,  the  public  and  scien¬ 
tific  communities.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  herbaria  documenting 
plants  of  the  Southwest. 

The  herbarium  continues  an 
extensive  project  to  voucher  and  doc¬ 
ument  the  Garden's  collection  of 
aloes,  cacti,  and  agaves.  Information 
provided  by  vouchered,  documented 
specimens  is  the  most  basic  and 
important  means  for  understanding 
plants  and  their  habitat,  including 
their  appropriate  management. 

In  the  past  year  the  herbarium 
loaned  over  750  specimens  to  investi¬ 
gators  at  other  herbaria  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  providing  docu¬ 
mented  specimens  to  botanists  now 
writing  the  revised  flora  of  Arizona, 
Vascular  Plants  of  Arizona,  and  the 
North  American  Flora. 


Kathleen  Rice,  curator  of  seeds  and  rare 
plants,  stands  beside  the  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  which  maintains  the  cool  tempera¬ 
ture  and  correct  humidity  for  seeds 
stored  in  the  new  seed  room,  which  is 
also  fireproof. 


"This  is  the  neatest ,  most  orga¬ 
nized  and  educational  garden  I've 
been  in." 

—  Visitor  comment 


Jane  Cole,  librarian,  and  Starr  Urbatsch, 
curator  of  plant  records,  review  plant 
documents  in  the  library.  Behind  them  is 
the  new,  movable  shelving  installed  in 
1995  to  provide  improved  care  for  library 
materials. 
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•  •  • 


"to  study " 


Research  in  the  deserts 
...the  American  Southwest, 
Mexico,  South  America 


Wendy  Hodgson  botanizing 
at  the  Grand  Canyon. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 
researchers  continued  to 
study  desert  plants  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon  to  the 
high  plateaus  of  South  America. 

Dr.  Ted  Anderson,  senior 
research  botanist,  heads  a  CITES- 
funded  project  which  monitors  sever¬ 
al  populations  of  rare  and  endan¬ 
gered  cacti  in  mainland  Mexico  and 
Baja  California.  He  also  continues 
studies  of  Sclerocactus  mariposensis,  a 
threatened  cactus  species  in  the  Big 
Bend  region  of  southwest  Texas. 

Wendy  Hodgson,  research 
botanist,  performed  fieldwork  to 
study  and  document  plants  from 
areas  of  the  Southwest,  emphasizing 
those  places  not  well  botanized 
including  nearly  inaccessible  canyons 
of  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  Baja 
California.  She  is  especially  studying 


Dr.  Edward  F.  "Ted"  Anderson 
in  the  field. 


Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe  looking  at  ecological 
relationships. 


the  poorly  documented  groups  such 
as  Agavaceae  and  Cactaceae  from  in 
and  around  the  Grand  Canyon.  She 
has  recognized  three  new  agave  taxa 
within  the  last  year. 

Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  research  ecolo¬ 
gist  and  head  of  the  research  depart¬ 
ment,  has  focused  his  field  research 
on  ecological  relationships  among 
soils,  plants,  and  burrowing  animals 
in  the  Mojave  Desert,  the  ecology  of 
desert  grasslands  in  southern 
Arizona,  and  the  impacts  of  exotic 
species  on  native  plant  communities. 

Liz  Slauson,  curator  of  the  Living 
Collection,  has  continued  her  field 
research  on  the  systematics,  ecology, 
and  pollination  biology  of  two  agave 
species  ( Agave  palmeri  and  Agave 
chrysantha)  in  southeastern  Arizona. 

The  research  activities  of  these 
four  salaried  researchers  resulted  in 
publication  of  thirteen  technical 
research  articles  and  book  chapters 
during  1995. 

hollowing  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Laura  Jackson  two  years  ago,  Pat 
Comus,  a  non-salaried  research  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Garden,  has  continued 
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Kirti  Mathura,  plant  propagator, 
with  Machaer  anther  a  cognata,  a  plant 
with  purple  aster-type  flowers 
being  grown  in  the  Garden's  Plant 
Introduction  Program  for  future  hor¬ 
ticultural  use. 


ecological  work  associated  with  Dr. 
Jackson's  project  on  the  ecological 
restoration  of  abandoned  agricultural 
lands  in  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Pat  com¬ 
pleted  fieldwork  on  this  project  as 
research  for  her  master  of  science 
degree  in  botany  at  Arizona  State 
University. 

Fred  Katterman  of  New  Jersey 
became  a  non-salaried  research  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Garden.  His  avocation  of 
many  years  has  been  the  taxonomy  of 
poorly  known  groups  of  cacti  in 
South  America.  He  has  given  large, 
scientifically  documented  living  col¬ 
lections  of  South  American  cacti  to 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

The  Garden's  Plant  Introduction 
Program,  under  the  direction  of  Mary 
Irish,  grows  more  than  7,000  speci¬ 
mens  for  sale  and  introduction  and 
distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  to 
growers.  The  program  is  currently 
working  on  selections  of  Caesalpinia 


pumila  for  color  (red),  evaluating 
summer-dormant  bulbs  for  this 
region,  and  exploring  the  horticultur¬ 
al  introduction  of:  Brickellia  incana, 
Salvia  apiana,  Cassia  armata, 
Psorothamnus  schottii,  Primus  fremontii, 
Osteomeles  species,  Haematoxylon 
brasilleto,  Machaer  anther  a  cognata, 
Petalystylus  labechioides,  and  numer¬ 
ous  agave  species. 


Garden  staff  continue  horticultur¬ 
al  research  on  how  to  grow  wildflow- 
ers,  saguaros,  and  boojum  trees. 

Two  grants  from  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Water  Resources  are 
providing  funds  for  research  on  "gray 
water"  (water  to  be  recycled  for  non¬ 
consumption  uses)  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  technical  guide  to  the 
Garden's  Desert  House  water-  and 
energy-conservation  project. 


Liz  Slauson  on  the  lad¬ 
der  researching  Agave 
palmeri  and  Agave 
chrysantha. 


Specimens  from  the  Fred  Katterman 
collection  of  South  American  cacti  are 
planted  throughout  the  Garden.  A 
number  may  be  seen  in  the  Cactus 
House,  where  they  are  under  the  care 
of  Patrick  Quirk,  horticulturist. 
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A  group  assembles  to  hear  the  docent's  introduction  to  their  morning  tour. 


. . .  "to  disseminate  knowledge" 


Teaching 
&  Learning 


Bill  Van  Loo  answers  a  question  about 
desert  gardening  on  the  Plant  Questions 
Hotline. 


All  departments  and  facilities 
at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  teach  about  desert 
plants  and  the  desert  environment. 

The  Education  Department 
served  more  than  20,000  students  on 
school  visits  to  the  Garden  in  1995. 

Nearly  9,000  youngsters  viewed 
the  Garden-written  puppet  shows 
"Hotel  Saguaro"  and  "Seasons  of  the 
Desert,"  presented  at  no  charge  in 
local  schools. 

Over  1,600  persons  attended 
workshops  and  demonstrations  on 
landscaping  and  horticulture,  crafts, 
ethnobotany,  art,  photography,  bird- 
ing  and  children's  activities. 

And,  hundreds  of  teachers  and 
student  teachers  participated  in 
teacher-training  programs  developed 
by  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 


Education  Department. 

The  Plant  Questions  Hotline,  a 
telephone  service  located  in  the 
Garden  library  which  answers  calls 
on  weekday  mornings,  uses  eight  vol¬ 
unteers  who  responded  to  over  four 
thousand  calls  in  1995  with  questions 
about  desert  plants  and  how  to  grow 
them. 

The  Research  Department  pro¬ 
vides,  through  articles  and  lectures, 
information  on  desert  plants  and 
their  environment.  In  1995,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  staff  produced  information  on 
the  biology  of  the  saguaro,  conserva¬ 
tion  issues,  and  the  impacts  of  wild¬ 
fire  in  the  Sonoran  Desert.  The 
herbarium  and  library  offer  invalu¬ 
able  collections  of  plant  materials  and 
written  works  to  researchers  around 
the  world. 


The  Garden's  docents  provide 
person-to-person  teaching  to 
visitors.  Last  year  docents  at 
"investigation  stations"  along 
the  paths  interacted  131,870 
times  with  Garden  guests. 
During  the  year  the  docents 
presented  1,137  tours  to  a  total 
of  13,790  persons.  In  January 
1995  twenty- three  new  docents 
were  trained  from  the  previous 
fall's  volunteer  core  class. 
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Harare,  a  group  whose  name 
means  "let  it  be"  in  Zwahili, 
brings  the  rhythmns  of 
South  Africa  to  an  enthusiastic 
audience  on  Ullman  Terrace. 


Step  Raptist,  percussionist  for  the  group 
Dr.  Bombay,  performs  to  a  full  crowd 
during  a  Music  in  the  Garden  concert. 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  was 
named  one  of  the  top  tourist 
attractions  in  the  1995  City  of 
Phoenix  "Points  of  Pride"  program. 
Special  events  provided  opportunities 
for  many  local  residents  to  see  the 
Garden  for  the  first  time,  earning  it 
the  reputation  as  "Top  Place  to  Bring 
Out-of-Town  Guests"  by  a  local 
newspaper. 

The  Garden  provides  free  informa¬ 
tion  services  to  the  community  in 
many  forms:  a  Wildflower  Hotline,  a 
Garden  Information  Line,  local  guest 
appearances  on  radio  and  television 
programs,  feature  stories  on  wild- 
flowers,  desert  plants  and  landscap¬ 
ing,  special  events  and  research  pro¬ 
jects. 

The  Garden  partners  with  other 
tourist-driven  attractions  to  provide 
"Land  &  People  of  the  Southwest" 
tours  with  the  Heard  Museum;  "Land 
&  Wildlife  of  the  Southwest"  tours 
with  the  Phoenix  Zoo;  and  coopera¬ 


WHO  VISITS  THE  GARDEN? 

In  the  summer  of  1995: 

•48%  were  from  out-of-state;  15%  of 
those  were  from  California; 

•22%  were  from  Arizona;  38%  of 
those  were  from  Phoenix; 

•30%  were  from  foreign  countries; 
30%  of  those  were  from  Germany 
and  France. 


tive  eco-tourism  alliances  with  the 
Arizona  Office  of  Tourism,  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  visitors 
bureaus. 

The  Garden  also  offers  a  variety  of 
events  appealing  to  different  tastes  in 
the  community: 

Desert  Bloom,  an  annual  landscape 
and  plant  show  sponsored  by 
Phoenix  Home  &  Garden  Magazine 
and  Craig  Allison's  Arti-Scapes  of 
Scottsdale,  drew  nearly  8,000  garden 
enthusiasts  over  three  days  in  April 
1995,  many  from  the  local  area. 

Music  in  the  Garden,  held  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  of  each  year, 
attracted  near-capacity  crowds  of  400 
per  concert.  Half  of  those  attending 
live  locally. 

Attendance  at  the  second  annual  Jazz 
in  the  Garden  series  reached  450  per 
concert,  with  local  residents  account¬ 
ing  for  70%  of  the  audiences. 


A  Community 
Resource 


li 
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Volunteers 


Noche  de  las  Laminarias  is  a  beautiful  experience  for 
10,000  Garden  guests  who  attend  the  annual  fund¬ 
raising  event  in  December. 


"The  Garden  was  absolutely 
beautiful  the  volunteers  were 
friendly  and  helpful. " 

—  Visitor  comment 


Volunteers  provide  the  broad 

and  friendly  interface  between 
the  Garden's  small,  profes¬ 
sional  staff  of  around  sixty  persons 
and  a  huge  public  interested  in  desert 
plants.  The  Garden  enjoys  a  ratio  of 
over  eight  volunteers  per  staff  posi¬ 
tion. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-one 
volunteers  gave  at  least  53,618  hours 
to  the  Garden  in  1995,  the  equivalent 
of  twenty-six  additional  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  They  lead  tours,  work  with 
school  groups,  plant  plants,  answer 
phones,  stuff  envelopes,  dig  holes, 
prune  plants,  weed,  count  and  clean 
seeds,  work  in  the  Gift  Shop  and 
Plant  Shop,  mend  fences,  file  and  cat¬ 
alog  books,  teach  classes,  take 
Garden  exhibits  and  promotions  into 
the  community,  program  computers, 
and  give  bird  walks. 

"Volunteers  in  the  Garden,"  the 
friends'  organization  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  presents  the  com¬ 
munity-acclaimed  Noche  de  las 
Laminarias  event  in  early  December. 
This  fund-raiser  netted  $75,000  in 
1995  to  help  pay  for  a  new  entry  to 
the  Garden,  and  a  new  gift  shop  and 
plant  shop. 


Interested  visitors 
puzzle  over  what 
they  are  hearing 
about  native  plants. 


1995  Volunteers 


Barbara  Adler 
Susan  Ahearn 
Sidney  Allen 
Gene  Almendinger 
Mary  Jo  Almendinger 
Carol  Ambrose 
Jill  Andrews 
Laurel  Arndt 
Elaine  Austin 
Susan  Austin 
John  Avery 
Karen  Babb 
Lenrae  Baity 
Bill  Baldock 
Rojean  Baldock 
Mary  Beth  Banks 
Mary  Louise  Bardon 
Pat  Bartilomo 
Robert  Bartylla 
Joyce  Bash 
Ken  Bash 
Pam  Bass 
Judy  Bates 
Dorothy  Beauchamp 
Shirley  Bekey 
Muriel  Beroza 
Jean  Besich 
Millie  Bilotta 
Elizabeth  Bishop 
Paul  Bishop 
Jack  Blake 
Carla  Bluhm 
Claudia  Bonnet 
Leslie  Borgmeyer 
Laura  Boyce 
Charles  Brenner 
Bernice  Brewer 
Donald  Brickley 
Ann  Brown 
Dick  Brown 
Jeannette  Brush 
Stella  Bryan 
Genevieve  Buckles 
Carol  Buffington 
George  Buffington 
Andy  Buggs 
Joyce  Buggs 
Louise  Bunker 


Michael  Butler 
Tracy  Butterfield 
Ed  Butzow 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Roxie  Campbell 
Elizabeth  Cargill 
Barbara  Carlson 
Norma  Carter 
Bill  Cartmell 
Patrick  Caudill 
Kathleen  Caudle 
Judy  Chasney 
Tillie  Chew 
Sandy  Cielaszyk 
April  Clark 
Gayle  Clinehens 
Mary  Cochran 
Trish  Cocking 
Barbara  Coffey 
Cindy  Colvin 
Linda  Comes 
Joan  Compton 
Ken  Compton 
Lou  Comus 
Pat  Comus 
Bob  Condon 


Ross  Conner 

Vivyan  Connolly 

Joy  Coolidge 

Karen  Cooney 

Betty  Jane  Corr 

John  Cotton 

Diane  Cowdrey 

Suzanne  Crawford 

Linda  Lee  Culbert-Leivian 

Judith  Curtis 

Kerry  Curtis 

Dominick  D'Agosto 

Lydia  D'Agosto 

Frieda  Davidson-Rothbart 

Meg  Davis 

Pinney  Deupree 

Jane  Deuvall 

Lori  deWerd 

Arlene  Dicken 

Lynne  Dickendasher 

Helena  Dietrich 

Douglas  Diggins 

Carol  Ditch 

Barbara  Dodge 

Andrea  Domanik 

Carol  Donnelly 

Lillian  Donnelly 

Ford  Doran 

Caryl  Drain 

Edra  Drake 

Mary  Drake 

Robin  Dunn 

Janice  J.  Dunnahoo 

Ruth  DuVal 

Paul  Dygert 

Ellen  Dyrek 

Lynda  Eads 

Patricia  Ebbert 

Agnes  Edwards 

Ann  Elliott 

Ed  Elliott 

Hedy  Engle 

Russell  Engle 

Lucille  Evans 

Sidney  Evans 

Louise  Everett 

Jane  Fallon 

Ethel  Farr 

Kathy  Finberg 

Kathleen  Fischer 

Marcia  Fisher 

Jeanne  Fitzgibbons 

Jean  Fletcher 

John  Fletcher 

Alice  Flick 

Nancy  Fowler 

Pam  Fowler 

Miriam  Francis 

Bill  Freeman,  Jr, 

Judy  Freigang 
Barbara  Furr 
Lu  Gaetje 
Linda  Gannon 
Dianne  Garber 
Shirley  Garber 
Kim  Garcia 
Michael  Gardner 
Georgia  Gee 
Jane  Gelvin 
Julie  Gibson 
Janice  Glaefke 
Michelle  Gleicher 
Edith  Goble 
Harvey  Goertz 
Thelma  Golden 
Joyce  Goodman 
Robin  Goodman 
Peggy  Graver 
Kathy  Green 
Jeanie  Griffith 
Jo  Griswold 
Ruthe  Grossman 
Elaine  Gruber 
Barbara  Gullickson 
Anne  Gully 
Tere  Hagan 
Joan  Haines 
Harry  Hall 
Gloria  Hallowell 
Paul  Hallowell 
Kathy  Hanke 
Leigh  Hann 
Sean  Hannah 


Donna  Hansen 
Russ  Harbert 
Judith  Harper 
Carolyn  Harris 
Lee  Hartke 
Pat  Hartshorne 
Jim  Harvey 
Jane  Haynes 
Marilyn  Hazel 
Herman  Hertenstein 
Jeanne  Hertenstein 
Pam  Hess 
Sandy  Heunisch 
Dana  Hiser 
Donna  Hizel 
Dominique  Hoelzinger 
Barbara  Hofflander 
Jan  Hoffman 
Tom  Holmberg 
Jean  Hookway 


Nelson  Hope 
Helen  Horn 
Elizabeth  Hubbell 
Candace  Hughes 
Edith  Huizingh 
George  Humphreys 
Jerry  Hurckes 
Lucille  Hushek 
Rita  Hutt 
Jeanne  Ingold 
Gary  Irish 
Eric  Iwersen 
Dorothy  Jaeger 
Joe  Jaeger 
Dorothy  Jarman 
Alice  Johnson 
Carolyn  Johnson 
Donna  Johnson 
June  Johnson 
Terry  Johnson 
James  Jones 
Kathy  Jones 
Rob  Jones 
Ann  Kadon 
John  Kadon 
Shirley  Kafton 
Susan  Katausky 
Marion  Kaukol 
Jane  Kealy 
Jeri  Kelley 
Lois  Kelley 
Heather  Kems 
Kiersten  Kerr 
Janice  Kilianski 
Jo-Hanna  Kirk 
Thelma  Kistler 
Sharia  Kivett 
Jules  Klagge 
Georgia  Klasek 
Helen  Klasek 
Mary  Klasek 
Viola  Klasek 
Lorraine  Klein 
Margaret  Kleinschmidt 
Teresa  Klotz 
Joan  Knappenberger 
Linda  Kolm 
Donna  Korb 
Marion  Kramer 
Kaye  Krohlow 
Janet  Kuefler 
Susan  Kuhlman 
Georgia  Lake 
Jeanne  Land 
Roy  Land 
Phoebe  Landis 


Nancy  Lange 

Vince  Larkin 

Elizabeth  Larson 

Barbara  Layton 

Betty  "B.J."  Lerch 

Carla  Lingerfelt 

Kathleen  Linkner 

Jodi  London 

Barbara  Long 

Donna  Long 

Estelle  Lorah 

Paul  Lorah 

Jim  Lorge 

Ruth  Lorge 

Beverly  Lucchi 

Lloyd  Lundquist 

Lillian  Maass 

Robert  MacNeil 

Gretchen  Manker 

Hope  Manross 

Yvonne  Massman 

Mary  Mather 

Arlene  Mathieson 

Janis  Mathis 

Paula  Matney 

Mary  Alice  McCallum 

David  McCarroll 

Pamela  McCarroll 

Patricia  McCollum 

Bonnie  McCulley 

Alice  McFadzean 

Katherine  McFerrin 

Leslie  McGaughey 

William  McIntosh 

Sheri  McManus 

Norman  McMullin 

Sally  McMullin 

Debbie  McReynolds 

Don  Meisner 

Rich  Melcher 

Mary  Adele  Melis 

Carol  Mendenhall 

Katherine  Mentoyer-Danley 

Judy  Mielke 

Howard  Miller 

Jackie  Miller 

Mark  Miller 

Janet  Miracle 

Audrey  Mitzel 

Bettye  Mobley 

Greta  Mock 

Karen  Moore 

Janene  Morris 

Karen  Morris 

Kerry  Moss 

Marilyn  Munkachy 

Joan  Murray 

Jeanette  Muten 

Joanne  Naegle 

Tracey  Neal 

Doris  Neff 

Martha  Nelson 

John  Nemerovski 

John  Nichols 

Carrie  Nimmer 


Stacey  Nowland 
Jane  Nutter 
Betty  O'Connor 
Harriet  Oakes 
Jan  Olafsson 
Milli  Olshaskie 
Janelle  Olson 
Jeanne  Olson 
Kristen  Orr 
Mary  Oswald 
Linda  Overby 


Debra  Pabst 
Margaret  Pair 
Karen  Paldan 
Tillie  Parker 
Shirley  Passell 
Ruth  Patterson 
Nona  Belle  Paulsen 
Karen  Pavur 
Marilou  Peavley 
Jean  Peirce 
Justin  Phillips 
Joanne  Piergallini 
Victoria  Pittman 
Art  Pizzo 
Nancy  Poole 
Kendra  Portada 
Carole  Poston 
Virginia  Powell 
Audrey  Praker 
Ann  Preston 
Evelyn  Price 
Steve  Priebe 
Virgil  Priebe 
Mary  Martha  Prince 
Shala  Pulvermacher 
Dixana  Quick 
Jean  Quinsey 
Carolyn  Radke 
Thomas  Ramaley 
Norma  Rayner 
Roberta  Reichel 
Eric  Revere 
Nancy  Rheinlander 
Kathy  Richter 
Barbara  Rider 
Cynthia  Riley 
Jean  Roberts 
Maqorie  Roberts 
Barde  Rogers 


Ruth  Rogers 
Herbert  Rosenberg 
Rene  Rosenberg 
Carmen  Rowe 
Kathy  Roy 
Edna  Rudnick 
Marilyn  Ruff 
Carol  Ruppe 
Dale  Rycraft 
Pat  Rycraft 
Cynthia  Salisbury 
Margaret  Sanderson 
Karen  Santillan 
Catherine  Sawner 
Susan  Scarff 
Shelagh  Schaefer 
Carol  Schatt 
Jane  Schlosberg 
Polly  Schmidt 
Lois  Schneberger 
Dan  Schnell 
Amy  Schwemm 
Colleen  Scyphers 
Helen  Marie  Seehagen 
Rebecca  Senior 
Doris  Shamley 
Hermine  Shapiro 
Irwin  Shapiro 
Betty  Shedlock 
Rhoda  Sheingold 
Lynn  Sheldon 
Marilyn  Shomer 
Judy  Shortt 
Mary  Lou  Sievers 
Richard  Sievers 
Charlene  Siler 
Favour  Slater 
Bob  Smith 


Christine  Smith 
Gail  Smith 
Jeanell  Smith 
Joy  Smith 
Lillian  Smith 
Linda  Smith 
Patricia  Smith 
Robert  Hoke  Smith 
Linda  Sowinski 
Frances  Sparkes  Colley 
Hallie  Sparks 
Glenda  Springer 
Donald  Squire 
Art  Stahl 

Marjorie  Starline-Galpin 
Mica  Steele 
Kathleen  Stein 
Betty  Stevenson 
Jeff  Stinebiser 
Gene  Story 
John  Story 
Beverly  Sutton 
Pat  Sutton 
Kerry  Swart 
Mary  Lynn  Swart 
Charles  Tamborino 
Diana  Tamborino 
Rhoda  Tannenbaum 
Sid  Tannenbaum 
Duane  Tant 
Andree  Tarby 
Joyce  Thaw 
Ann  Turpin  Thayer 
Jeanne  Thompson 
Shari  Thompson 
Lyn  Thomson 
Gaylen  Towt 
Ginny  Traylor 
Jan  Trenter 
Jane  Truitt 
Ed  Turcotte 
Mary  Turkal 
Bari  Turner 
Lucille  Turner 
Suzanne  Turner 
Florence  Umphrey 
Priscilla  Unger 
Bill  VanLoo 
Virginia  Vaules 
Wanda  Vermeer 
Dena  Villanueva 
Lynn  Vogel 
Trude  Voss 
Steve  Wachs 
Nancy  Walker 
Lynn  Walsh 
Joni  Ward 
Laura  Watson 
Margaret  Way 
Herbert  Weinberg 
Nettie  Welch 
Patricia  Weyland 
Becky  Whitney 
Carolyn  Wilber 
Lydia  Williamson 
Evelyn  Wills 
Elaine  Wilson 
Kathy  Winder 
Melinda  Wing 
Mary  Ann  Winter 
Irene  Wojciechowski 
Chris  Wojtak 
Carol  Wolfe 
Vicky  Wolff 
Eleanor  Woodman 
Bob  Woodruff 
Marje  Woodruff 
Robert  Woodson 
Cecile  Woodward 
Irene  Wright 
Elizabeth  Y anik 
Sylvia  Yoder 
Sandra  Zirn 
Mariann  Zmyslinski 
Diane  Zweig 
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Memberships 

$367,545 


Admissions 

$934,836 


Individual  &  Corporate 
Contributions 

$648,710 


Grants  Special  Events  (Net) 

$133,966  $193,548 


Retail  Sales  (Net) 

$364,765 


fimnnrte  r,  Maintenanrp  Community  Relations 


Fundraising  Horticulture 


&  Membership  $362,800 

$213,043 


TOTAL  REVENUES  (NET) 

$2,643,370 


TOTAL  EXPENSES  (NET) 

$2,401,450 


Financial  Information 


1995  visitation:  257,590 
1994  visitation:  218,098 


Fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1995 

he  Garden  ended  1994-95  in  good  fiscal  health.  Strong  increases 
in  admissions  and  retail  sales  contributed  to  a  $241,920  surplus 
which  was  used  to  fund  depreciation  and  to  make  a  $28,000  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Operating  Reserve,  bringing  its  total  to  $186,859.  We 
will  continue  to  build  the  Reserve  through  annual  contributions 
and  bequests  until  it  reaches  15%  of  the  Garden's  annual  operating 
budget. 

Comparatively,  the  1993-94  fiscal  year  operating  revenues  were 
$2,414,075  and  operating  expenses  were  $2,374,712. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  always  budgets  for  more  revenue 
than  expenditures  to  insure  a  non-deficit  operation. 


Earned  revenue  from  admissions,  membership,  net  retail  sales 
and  miscellaneous  income  provides  70%  of  the  Garden's 
annual  operating  budget.  Revenues  from  the  Gift  Shop  are 
among  the  highest  for  museum  gift  shops  across  the  country. 
Pictured  are  Susie  Scarff  (at  left),  Jolene  Pierson,  manager,  and 
24  Nettie  Welch,  a  volunteer. 


MEMBERSHIP  HOUSEHOLDS 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
always  budgets  for  more  revenue 
than  expenditures  to  insure  a 
non-deficit  operation. 


The  Garden  has  received  an  unqualified  opinion  from  its  auditors,  Miller  Wagner 
&  Company,  Ltd.,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  on  the  audit  of  its  financial  state¬ 
ments  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1995.  Copies  of  the  audited  financial  statements 
are  available  upon  request  from  the  Garden  Development  Office  at  941-1225. 


The  landscape  architect's  drawing  of  the  sunken  courtyard  is  envisioned  as  part  of  a 
new  front  entry  to  the  Garden. 


Garden  officials  have  long 
believed  that  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  with  its 
world-famous  collection  of  desert 
plants,  deserves  an  entry  more 
appropriate  to  its  stature.  In  addition, 
retail  sales  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
entry  area  are  no  longer  adequate.  As 
a  result,  design  work  has  begun  to 
create  a  new  front  entry  which  would 
emphasize  plants  and  the  Garden 
over  buildings  and  edifice.  A  pledge 
of  $350,000  from  an  anonymous 
Garden  volunteer  has  provided  the 
impetus  to  begin  the  design. 

The  Garden  is  working  with 
architect  John  Douglas  and  landscape 
architect  Christy  Ten  Eyck  to  develop 
the  new  entry,  which  will  include  an 
expanded  admission  area  featuring 
orientation  signage,  volunteer  and 
donor  recognition  space,  and  multi¬ 
ple  admission  booths. 

The  new  entry  will  also  include 
an  enlarged  and  combined  Gift  Shop 
and  Plant  Shop  opening  onto  a  court¬ 
yard  with  seating  and  refreshment 
carts.  Visitors  will  enjoy  a  sunken 
seep  garden  and  the  magnificent 
view  of  the  red  rock  formations — 
Barnes'  Butte —  in  Papago  Park  from 


the  shady  courtyard.  A  serpentine¬ 
shaped  building  designed  to  evoke 
the  image  of  a  garden  wall  will  house 
a  first-aid  and  ranger  station, 
restrooms,  rentals,  and  possibly  food 
concessions. 

The  Garden's  Strategic  Plan,  to  be 
completed  in  May  of  1996,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  this  project  and  others.  The  Plan 
will  outline  funding  strategies  for  the 
new  entry  project  and  will  weave  in 
other  program,  financial  and  facility 
needs  identified  in  the  Garden's  1988 
Master  Plan.  Garden  staff,  volunteers, 
and  Trustees  will  meet  extensively 
with  the  architect  and  landscape 
architect  to  revise  the  Master  Plan 
and  ensure  that  long-range  needs  are 
met. 

The  following  are  needed  future 
projects: 

•  Educational  facilities 

•  Non-native  cactus  and  succu¬ 
lent  display  space 

•  New  trails  including  a  plant 
conservation  exhibit,  Australian 
exhibit  and  African  exhibit 

•  Administration  building 

•  New  research  facilities  includ¬ 
ing  a  library,  an  herbarium,  and  a  lab¬ 
oratory. 


Looking  Ahead 
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Membership  Support 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  offers 
its  sincere  thanks  to  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  recognizes  here  its  con¬ 
tributing  members  in  1994-1995. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

($10,000  or  more) 

Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 


DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

($5,000  to  $9,999) 

Diana  &  David  Smith 


SAGUARO  SOCIETY 
($1,000  to  $4,999) 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 
Winifred  &  Atherton  Bean 
Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Jeanne  Cameron 


Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
John  M.  Clements 
Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Margaret  Eldean 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Mary  Dell  &  John  C.  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 


Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Craig  Thorn 
Virginia  Ullman 
Daryl  &  Louis  A.  Weil  III 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

($500  to  $999) 

Deborah  A.  Brown 
Nancy  E.  Brown 
Ann  V.  Carlson 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  G.  Clark 
John  &  Janet  Cotton 
Allerton  Cushman 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Ann  &  Charles  L.  Echols,  Jr. 
Ann  Lee  Harris 

A.  Daniel  &  Sandra  Luechtefeld 
David  J.  &  Karen  Paldan 
Harry  &  Annie  Reicher 
Janet  C.  Spadora 
Steve  &  LaTosha  Taves 


George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 
Robert  Zicarelli 


AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

($150  to  $499) 

William  C.  &  Susan  Ahearn 
Bert  &  Jill  Alanko 
Gary  &  Desiree  Aller 
Gene  &  Mary  Jo  Almendinger 
Anonymous  (1) 

Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Gordon  &  Sally  Barnes 
Craig  &  Barbara  Barrett 
Wendy  Castelli  Barrett 
Robert  P.  Bass  II 
Joe  &  Nancy  Bill 
Jean  Binford 
Caryl  G.  Beckwith 
Howard  William  &  York 
Bonnell 

Leslie  &  Robert  Borgmeyer 
Andre  &  Sara  Boucher,  Jr. 
David  &  Terry  Bour-Beau 
F.  A.  &  Lee  Bowman 


Judd  &  Janice  Boykin 
Don  &  Marilyn  Braun 
Lawrence  Brecker 
Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Ted  Brown 

Laurence  &  Edith  Bruggers 
Patricia  Burr  &  Robert  Johnson 
Naomi  Caras 
Mardelle  Ceaser 
N.  R.  &  Savita  Chandragiri 
Matt  &  Lucile  Chew 
Ron  Christofferson 
Thomas  &  Dorothea  Clarke 
E.  J.  &  Pat  Clausen 
Roger  E.  &  Barbara  Clayton 
Mike  &  Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Louis  &  Patricia  Comus,  Jr. 
Lattie  F.  &  Elva  Coor 
George  L.  Cowgill 
Bonnie  Crane 
Jane  Crane 

Paul  Cruikshank  &  Catherine  L 
Mullin 

Andrew  A.  Curtis 

Pam  DelDuca 

Pinney  Deupree 

Brian  Dommer 

Evelyn  A.  Donaldson 

David  F.  &  Sandra  Doubleday 

H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 
A1  Dunstan 

Richard  &  Nancy  Durning 
Raymond  &  Dorothea 
Eareckson 

James  &  Electra  Elliott 
Catherine  B.  Ellis 
Dave  &  Judy  Emme 
Jeanette  Erb 
Marilyn  Estrada 
Kathryn  &  Lindsley  Evans 
Dorsey  &  Ronald  Ewing 
Bert  &  Betty  Feingold 
Jeffrey  N.  &  Cheryl  Fine 
Tom  &  Julia  Fitsimones 
Roger  &  Carol  Fornoff 
Harold  &  JoAnne  Frede 
Zamona  Lake-Freedman 
John  E.  &  Maxine  Freund 
Barbara  Futoma 
Lucile  Gaetje 

John  T.  &  Lorelee  Gawaluck 
Laurine  &  Jim  Gilbert 
Mary  Frances  Gilbert 
Kathryn  &  James  Giragi 
John  D.  &  Elizabeth  Gray 
Edwin  P.  &  Mary  Grobe 
Harold  &  Jean  Grossman 
Dan  &  Edie  Gruender 
Penny  &  Larry  Gunning 
J.  D.  Guthier  &  L.  J.  Read 
Alvin  N.  &  Barbara  Haas 
Ruth  Halseth 

I.  R.  &  Ruth  Hansen 
Jean  E.  &  Dee  Harris 
Mary  E.  Harris 
Kathleen  Hitchcock 
Jean  A.  Hogg 

M.  Lynne  &  Sheryl  Holt 
Charles  W.  Hopkins 
Charles  &  Tillie  Huckins 
Lois  V.  Hudspeth 
Raymond  A.  Huger 
Kenneth  &  Nancy  Husband 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
Jeanne  &  Jack  Ingold 


Edward  Jacobson 
Eugene  T.  &  E.  Myrl  Jensen 
Fred  &  Alice  Jensen 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Terry  &  Carolyn  Johnson 
William  H.  Johnson 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Ruth  Jones  &  Warren  Miller 
Robert  H.  Kieckhefer 


Linda  Knoblock 

John  &  Anabel  Konwiser 

Virginia  L.  Korte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Laman 

Charles  L.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Susan  Ledlow  &  Chris 
MacCrate 
Jack  &  Grace  Leigh 
Patsy  Lessler 
Rodney  S.  Lewis 
Robert  &  Kathy  Londeree 
Barbara  R.  &  Robert  Long 
Margaret  J.  Madden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Maddy 
Robert  H.  &  Ilse  MacKinnon 
Roger  S.  Manning 
E.  A.  Marshall,  Jr. 

Kathryn  B.  Martino 
Donald  &  Marion  Matern 
Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 
Robert  L.  &  Beth  Matthews 
James  &  Elizabeth  Mayer 
Cesar  &  Patty  Mazier 


Carolyn  R.  &  James  McCormick 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  C.  L.  McDougall 
Priscilla  &  James  McLeod 
Richard  &  Kathryn  Meder 
Susan  &  Glenn  Melton 
Fred  &  Lisa  Meyer 
Camilla  Ann  Mican 
Philip  J.  Mihok 


Horace  P.  &  Hortense  Miller 
Howard  &  Jacqueline  Miller 
John  S.  &  Althea  Miller 
Patricia  &  Steven  Miller 
Donald  K.  &  Janet  Miner 
Mark  &  Brooke  Miner 
Dorothy  Mitchell 
Dorothy  Donnelly  Moller 
Duane  A.  Monroe 
Josepfiine  &  Michael  F.  G. 

Morris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Morrison 
Duane  &  Margaret  Morse 
William  &  Marion  Nenstiel 
Kent  Newland 
Duane  A.  &  Barbara  Noble 
Richard  Northrop 
Pasquale  &  Carol  Nunzio 
Arlene  O'Day 
Matthew  &  Mary  Palenica 
Walter  E.  &  Carol  Parsons 
John  R.  &  Dorothy  Pasek 
Shirley  Passell 
Duncan  T.  &  Eva  Patten 
Jim  E.  Pederson 
A.  Jack  &  Patricia  Pfister 
Donald  A.  &  Cecily  Poison 
Robert  T.  &  Evelyn  Price 
Lee  A.  &  Marilynn  Prins,  Sr. 
Michael  &  Maxine  Radtke 
Claire  &  John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 
Doug  &  Joyce  Rankin 
Alfred  C.  &  Janet  Reid 
Harold  L.  &  Mary  Rekate 
John  &  Kathleen  Replogle 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
David  &  Edra  Rich 
Katherine  D.  Richmond 
Peter  &  Jeane  Robbeloth 
Jean  Robertson 
Milton  F.  &  Frieda  Rosenthal 
Alfred  R.  &  Theresa  C.  Ryan 
John  Sampanes 
Richard  R.  &  Donna  J.  Sanders 
Charles  F.  &  Jennifer  Sands 
Helen  &  Joseph  W.  Schauer,  Jr. 
Susan  Schubert 
Donald  A.  Schuder 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Schultz 
Michael  B.  Seip 
David  Sherman 
E.  Dennis  &  Charlene  Siler 
Ruthann  Simmons 
Henry  H.  &  Susan  Sheer 
Evelyn  &  Herbert  Smith 
Sharon  L.  &  Dennis  R.  Smith 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  D.  Socolofsky 
Bert  &  Gene  Solov 
Milton  &  Carolyn  Sommerfeld 
Donald  &  Martha  Squire 
Rose  Stapley 

Ed  L.  &  Norma  Steckenrider 

Frederick  &  Anna  Steiner 

Neil  G.  &  Judith  Steinhoff 

Patricia  Stevens 

Wilella  V.  Stimmell 

J.  Stinebiser 

Fred  &  June  Stockhaus 

Martin  &  Katherine  Sullivan 

Kathleen  Swanston 

Robert  N.  &  Mary  Swift 

Susan  Swirsley 

Robert  &  Shoshana  Tancer 

R.  C.  Taylor 

Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 

William  &  Jane  Thurwachter 

William  &  Carol  Torrey 

James  L.  &  Lou  Ann  Townsend 


Ethel  Twitchell 

F.  D.  &  Lois  Usinger 

H.  W.  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 

Vollmer  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Esther  L.  Voorsanger 

Gilbert  &  Nancy  Waldman 

Ed  &  Arloa  Waldmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rupert  B.  Watson 

Elizabeth  Welch 

Erin  Weld 

Sue  &  Philip  Wilcox 

Richard  &  Elaine  Wilson 

Larry  &  Sonja  Winter 

Paul  J.  &  Margaret  Wisniewski 

David  &  Ileene  Wist 

Robert  E.  &  Peggy  Withers 

William  &  Sally  Woodward 

Dave  &  Edith  Wright 

Anntoinette  G.  Young 

Harry  J.  &  Mary  Young 

Mary  G.  &  Dennis  Young 

Zaugg  Family 

CONTRIBUTING 
($75  to  $149) 

Eugene  E.  Addor 

Elizabeth  C.  Ainsworth 

John  &  Susanne  Alcock 

O.  Keith  &  Dona  Alderson 

Robert  &  Audrey  Alderson 

Harry  T.  &  Elizabeth  Allen 

Caralee  Allsworth 

Diane  Anderson 

T.  C.  &  Julia  Lee  Anderson 

James  &  Nancy  Andre 

E.  F.  Armstrong 

Walter  &  Rayna  Aschaffenburg 

Pauline  E.  Askin 

Ted  &  Elaine  Austin 

Dan  A.  &  Diane  Bach 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 


Robert  W.  Ballantine 
Joan  Bardach 

Wilma  &  Herman  Bartholomay 
Robert  D.  &  Elva  Bartlett 
Lillian  Bartley 
Eric  L.  &  Cynthia  Bearce 
John  &  Betty  Beckham 
Philip  B.  &  Lydia  Bell 
Ralph  S.  &  Sandra  Benell 
Donald  &  Lee  Bergeson 
Dale  &  Marilyn  Berry 
Jean  Besich 

Virginia  &  Dana  Billingsley 
A.  Kermit  &  Shirley  Birth 
Pamela  Bisbee 
Caroline  V.  Bissell 
Marcus  Bollinger 
John  Boppart 
Sandra  Borgardt 
Joseph  Bourgoine  &  Mary  P. 
McCreary 

J.  William  &  Marilyn  Boyce 
Steven  T.  Branca 
Peter  &  Judith  Brandeis 
Dorothy  Braun 
C.  L.  &  Bettie  Brenner 
S.  H.  Brockett 

Elbert  &  Charlotte  Brooks  & 
Bonnie  Trasher 
Melinda  &  Charles  Brown 
John  &  Melinda  Brusky 
Janet  Brusnahan 
Larry  &  Sheila  Bryce 
David-&  Joan  Buchanan 
Genevieve  Buckles 
Ann  M.  Buerger 
Randal  &  Cynthia  Buness 
Elizabeth  Burnham  &  Michael 
Hostetler 

Rebecca  L.  Burnham 
Dan  &  Kathy  Burton 
Marcia  Busching 
Alexander  &  Modene  Bush 
Sandra  R.  Cail 
Walter  Camp 
Paula  &  Carl  Campbell 
William  Campbell 
Elizabeth  Cargill 
Pearl  Carter 


Jean  Cartier 

Patricia  Cassidy  &  Jerome 
Deutsch 

John  &  Melinda  Cauvin 
M.  Beth  Chamberlin 
Fred  &  Anne  Christensen 
Douglas  A.  Clark 
Kenneth  &  Rebecca  Clayton 
Paul  A.  Clydesdale 
Paul  J.  &  Mary  Cody 
Lee  &  Linda  Cohn 
Dick  &  Ruth  Cole 


Columbine  Garden  Club 
Ginny  Conner-Biddle 
J.  C.  &  Betty  Conroy 
Conservation  Garden 
Sandra  &  Catherine  Cosentino 
Robert  &  Sharon  Cottor 
Allison  P.  Coudert  &  Gordon 
Weiner 


Linda  Cowing 
Jerry  R.  &  Jennie  Cox 
Hugo  &  Martha  Cozzi 
Nancy  &  Clifford  Crase 
Michael  E.  Crawford 
David  &  Elizabeth  Cronk 
Mary  &  Robert  Crouch 
Ardith  A.  Crow 
L.  Cummings 

Robert  &  Geraldine  Cummings 
Bruce  C.  &  Michele  Davis 
Barbara  T.  Davison 
Dino  DeConcini 
Georgie  Marie  Degnan 
Miguel  &  Sonia  Delatorre 
A.J.  &  B.  J.  Denboer 
William  H.  &  Dana  Sue  Devine 
William  &  Lorraine  Dicke 
Janice  Dierks 

Anthony  &  Cynthia  DiPiazza 
Daniel  DiTuro 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
George  Donnelly 
J.  Carl  &  Marilyn  Dornan 
Agnes  Doutre 
Jean  Downs 
Alice  Draisin  &  David 
Burmeister 
Jo  Dresh 
Alice  H.  Duncan 
Claude  G.  &  Cynthia  Dunning 
Paul  K.  &  Rochelle  Dygert 
John  &  Phyllis  Earle 
Kathryn  Edwards 
Cleo  E.  Ellis 
H.  E.  &  Nadine  Elson 
Marion  &  Frederick  Emerson 
Fred  J.  &  Sara  English 
Philip  H.  English 
Mary  E.  Ervin 
Ricardo  Escobar  &  Sandra 
Balderrama 
J.  &  Janet  Etshokin 
Louis  V.  Farmakis 
Jack  &  Judith  Feinberg 


Mary  Doris  Ferguson 
Michael  &  Virginia  Filson 
Michael  &  Jacqueline  Finley 
Carol  E.  Fisher 
Julia  An  Fleming 
Daphne  Y.  &  Dick  Fletcher 
Judi  &  Dave  Flett 
Robert  &  Patricia  Foster 


E.  K.  &  Evelyn  Fram 
John  P.  &  Lorraine  Frank 
Robert  &  Donna  Freemire 
Lee  &  Sara  Frischknecht 
Jackie  &  Donald  Fry 
George  E.  Fuehrer 
W.  B.  &  Mildred  Furgerson 
H.  S.  &  Alma  Galbraith 
David  B.  Gass 
Jeff  George 

Richard  C.  Gerstenberg 
William  Gibney&  Cheryl  Parker 
Bob  &  Becky  Gisburne 
Cheryl  A.  Goar 
David  Gomes  &  Rachel  E. 

Regeimbal 
Catherine  Gordon 
Franklin  E.  Gray 
John  &  Mary  Gray 
Michael  S.  &  Marie  Griffin 
William  S.  &  Josephine  B. 
Griswold 

John  P.  &  Susan  Gross 
Charles  &  Mary  Alice  Grube 
David  Gullen 

Michael  D.  &  Christine  Hachey 
Dallas  &  Beatrice  Hall 
David  &  Nancy  Hall 
Don  Hall 
Joyce  A.  Hall 

Duane  K.  &  Marian  Hanly 
Donna  L.  Hardin 
Frederick  W.  Hardt 
Chris  &  William  P.  Hardy 
Catherine  E.  Harmon 
Gilbert  Harrison 
Jack  Hartley 
Jim  &  Lori  Hartman 
Jack  &  Kathleen  Haslup 
Amy  Hayes-Fulwider 
Cynthia  Hazeltine 
Leslie  &  Dorothy  Heitel 
Doris  Helvig 

Katherine  &  Robert  Herberger 
Philip  Herriman 


Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 
Michelle  Hilbert 
Richard  W.  &  Barbara  Hill 
Joe  &  Judith  Hills 
Eldridge  &  Dorothy  Hines 
John  N.  &  Rosemarie 
Hockenberger 
Mark  F.  Hoerner 
Yvonne  Hogue 
Jean  A.  Hookway 
Nelson  W.  &  Ellen  Hope 
Celeste  M.  Howard 
Stephen  P.  &  Penny  Howe 
Roy  W.  &  Marian  Hoyt 
Raymond  A.  Hudock 
Greg  &  Katherine  Hunt 
Michael  D.  &  Rita  Hutt 
Chuck  Huttner 
Larry  Isenburg 
Russell  Jackson 
Neville  K.  &  Margery  Jantz 
Elizabeth  Jarman  &  George 
Land 

E.  G.  Jenkins 

Jack  Jensen 

Allan  &  Betty  Johnson 

Andy  &  Jacqueline  Johnson 

Eric  Johnson 

Tim  A.  Johnson 

A.  Louise  Jones 

Sydney  R.  Jones 

Jeffrey  &  Ann  Jorgenson 

Daniel  H.  &  Celida  Joye 

Frank  &  Lorain  Kadish 

Mike  &  Leslie  Kaminski 

Gary  Kappas 

L.  Birt  &  Louisa  Kellam 


David  Kelsey 

Gary  W.  Kiefer 

C.  J.  &  Kathleen  Kienzle 

W.  B.  Kincaid 

Robert  &  Margaret  Kinney 

Tim  &  Betty  Kjellberg 

Margaret  Kleinschmidt 

Edith  &  J.  W.  Knodel 

Gary  &  Phyllis  Kotin 

A.  A.  &  Lynda  Krigers 

Walt  &  Jean  Kuehneman 

Bert  &  Bruce  A.  Kurts 

William  &  Gerrie  Apker  Kurtz 

Barbara  LaFara 

Edward  &  Linda  LaMay 

Carl  &  Eileen  Lange 

Robert  H.  Langmade 

Peggy  J.  LaRue 

Carol  Laver  &  Doug  Schmidt 

Lester  &  Barbara  Layton 

William  &  Ellen  Leibow 

Robert  H.  &  Lin  Culbert  Leivian 
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Jesse  W.  &  Jean  Leonard 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
Richard  E.  Lewis 
William  &  Genevieve  Lewis 
Roger  &  Cynthia  Lidman 
Dan  Lies 

James  R.  &  Elaine  Lincicome 
Jack  &  Gayle  Lind 
Gary  &  Dianne  Linthicum 
Annalise  Loeser 
Jerry  &  Martha  Louchheim 
Michael  Lubin  &  Barbara 
Edidin 

Gary  &  Suzanne  Luther 
Ed  &  Jean  Lutz 
Vickie  &  Kevin  Lyons 
James  B.  &  Alice  MacPherson 
E.  Prior  Magnusson 
Nancy  Malmberg 
Heli  N.  &  Barry  Mang 
Jonathan  D.  Mama 
Margery  A.  Mann 
Ethel  Marley 
Carol  &  Morris  Marshall 
James  R.  Marshall 
Jonathan  &  Maxine  Marshall 
James  B.  &  Chloe  Massie 
Kirti  I.  Mathura 
Connie  McBride  &  Heather 
Taylor 

Charles  &  Carolyn  McClure 
Orville  D.  &  Bonnie  McCulley 
Esther  McCulloch 
John  F.  McCune 
James  W.  &  Edice  McGill 
Mark  &  Ellen  McIntyre 
Richard  &  Alexandra  McKinley 
A1  &  Marjorie  McLeod 
Norman  &  Sally  McMullin 
Douglas  K.  McPherson 
Clarence  McQuillan 
Barbara  A.  &  Mark  Mehrtens 
Nancy  Anne  Meise 
L.  Earl  &  Flossie  Melby 
Mary  V.  Melcher 
William  &  Mary  Adele  Melis 
Nancy  Melvin 


Cora  R.  Messinger 
Donald  J.  &  Carolyn  Metzger 
David  &  Andrea  Michaels 
Robert  W.  Michel 


Patrick  Miller  &  Sandy  Yother 
Mary  Louise  Milliman 
Kenneth  &  Shirley  Miorana 
Rick  &  Deb  Mishler 
James  &  Denise  Missimer 
Elizabeth  &  John  Moeur 
Martin  Monkewicz 
Dorothy  Moomaw 
Bill  P.  Moore 
Michelle  &  Dan  Moran 
Richard  &  Carolyn  Morgan 
F.  W.  Mowery 
Ralph  &  Mary  Anne  Mullen 
Brian  &  Pamela  Murphy 
James  L.  &  Donna  Murphy 
Lorenzo  &  Elizabeth  Murphy 
James  A.  Nafziger 
Thomas  H.  Nash  111  &  Corinna 
Gries 

Marvin  &  Wanda  Nasses 
Robert  G.  &  Barbara  Nelson 
Charles  &  Sylvia  Nichols 
Dean  Nichols 
Carol  &  Neal  Nicolay 
Donald  J.  &  Margaret  Nollet 
Jay  &  Ellen  Norton 
Diane  Nourse 
Michael  &  Betsy  Nunley 
E.  V.  &  Jane  Anne  O'Malley 
Walter  &  Lindsay  T.  Osborn 
Mary  &  Gene  Oswald 
Cordell  J.  Overgaard 
J.  W.  Parker 
Elias  &  Gloria  Paul 
Rick  &  Heather  Peacock 
Linda  Peck  &  Bill  McGuire 
V.  Perry 

John  &  Alison  Peters 
Myron  L.  &  Barbara  Petersen 
Richard  &  Janice  Petersen 
Mark  &  Shirley  Philp 
William  W.  Pilcher 
Charles  V.  Pollack 
Donna  E.  Portz 
Gale  &  Jan  Posselt 
Michael  &  Linda  Powers 
Tom  &  Mary  Powers 


Cleo  Quick 
Ralph  &  Jean  Quinsey 
Thomas  R.  &  SJrirley  Ramaley 
Margaret  Ranck 


Charles  L.  &  Linda  Redman 
Gillian  Rice 

Bryan  &  Karen  Richardson 
Steve  &  Cindy  Richman 
Elaine  Riley 

Rachel  &  Matthew  Ritchie 
Brian  Roberts 
Mark  &  Lynn  Roosa 
Lester  &  Lee  Rossin 
James  &  Laurie  Rothrock 
Laura  Rouyer 
Jean  Mary  Rubano 
E.  T.  &  Barbara  Ryan 
William  &  Creta  Sabine 
Sylvia  Sagert 
Nancy  &  Franklin  Sales 
Karen  Louise  Sanders 
McAfee  Sanderson 
Juanita  M.  Santos 


Clayton  &  Lurinda  Schad 
George  &  Ruth  Scharf 
Beth  Schermer  &  Sam 
Coppersmith 
Betty  M.  Schilling 
Marie  A.  Schirtzinger 
Henry  &  Marion  Schmidt 
Saul  &  Elaine  Schreiber 
Paul  J.  Schwartz 
Carl  H.  &  Johanna  Sciortino,  Jr. 
Heidi  Clonts  Scott 
Sandra  G.  Segel 
Mathew  H.  &  Wilma  Seidl 
Doris  C.  Shamley 
Esther  Ann  &  Philip  Sharr 
Lynn  Sheldon 
Gerald  &  Linda  Shields 
Jinnett  Shirley 
Beverly  &  Ernest  Shortridge 
Henry  J.  &  Charity  Shulman 
Thomas  J.  Shumard 
D.  W.  &  Joan  Simpson 
Shirley  E.  Singer 
David  &  Lisa  Sisco 
Linda  Sisco 

Everett  A.  &  Betty  Sisson 
Stevia  Slaughter 
C.  L.  &  Dorothy  Smith 
Duane  &  Janice  Smith 
George  &  Vicki  Smith 
Linda  A.  &  Dennis  Smith 
Mary  Lee  Smith 
Elinor  &  Stanley  L.  Smith,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  &  Sharon  Snider 
William  &  Elizabeth  Snodgrass 
Walter  H.  Soderdahl 
Kathryn  &  Mark  Sommer,  Jr. 
Corinne  Sosso 

Norman  T.  &  Coletta  Sovinec 


William  Sowle 
Doris  &  Thomas  Sperring 
Austin  &  Suzanne  Spitzer 
David  Sprentall  &  Karen 
Beckvar 

Adam  H.  &  Amelda  Stiehl 
Dorothy  &  Wayne  Stingley 
Barbour  &  Beverly  Stokes 
David  &  Jackie  Stoklas 
Malcolm  &  Marcia  Straus 
George  &  Carol  Stuart 
Cathleen  &  David  Sullivan 
Patricia  Sutton 
Holley  M.  Swan 
Theodore  J.  &  Andree  Tarby 
Donald  J.  Tate 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Glenn  C.  Taylor 
Ray  &  Mary  Thieme 
Harold  E.  Thomas 
Stephanna  &  William  Thomas, 

Jr. 

Julianne  Thompson  &  John  F. 
Rausch,  Jr. 

Tom  &  Laurie  Thompson 

Wallace  Thorne 

Michael  &  Gayle  Thomeycroft 

James  &  Charmian  Tipton 

Charles  P.  &  Marie  Trask 

Bill  &  Jan  Trenter 

Jane  Truitt 

Patrick  &  Karen  Tsutsumida 
Steve  &  Michelle  Tugenberg 
Martha  Tulley 
John  T.  Turbridy 
Edgar  L.  Turcotte 
Harvey  &  Bari  Turner 
W.  R.  Van  Arsdell  &  Carmen  S. 
Arocho-Vera 

Lawrence  F.  &  Judith  Van  Horn 
J.  &  Donna  Van  Houten 
Earl  Vedell  &  Mary  Ellen 
Kennedy 

James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 
Owen  L.  &  Shirley  Wagoner 
Robert  &  Renee  Walter 
Doug  Walters 
Kevin  Wandler 
Robert  L.  Ward 

Rosemarie  &  Joe  G.  Warren,  Jr. 
Robert  Watkins 
Robert  &  Carolyn  Weary 
Monica  Weber 

Lester  R.  &  Marjorie  Westpahl 
Jim  Wheat 

Wayne  &  Pamela  Wight 
David  O.  &  Beth  Frances  Wiley 
Curtis  &  Melinda  Williams 
Melanie  A.  &  Robert  Williams 


John  G.  &  Ruth  Wills 
Gigi  &  Ronald  Wilson 
Elaine  Y.  &  Terry  Winters 
Chester  J.  &  Ila  Woods 
H.  W.  Wright 
Fred  &  Frances  Yerger 
Paul  P.  &  Elvira  Young 
James  R.  &  Elizabeth  Youse 
Jan  Zieren  &  Brian  Borland 
Andris  &  Sue  Zvirgzdins 


Donor  Contributions 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  wish¬ 
es  to  acknowledge  the  members  of 
Desert  Council,  an  alliance 
between  the  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  for  their  support 
in  1995. 

Palo  Verde 
($10,000  or  more) 

Bank  of  America  Arizona 
Bank  One  Arizona 
The  Business  Journal 
First  Interstate  Bank  of  Arizona 


Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
Magazine 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Salt  River  Project 

Mesquite 
($5,000  -  $9,999) 

Desert  Mountain  Properties 
Tri-Star  Computer 

Ironwood 
($2,500  -  $4,999) 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
The  Broadway 
Cyprus  Climax  Metals 
Company 

The  FINOVA  Group  Inc. 

First  National  Bank  of  Arizona 
Microsoft  Corporation 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
Scottsdale  Saab 
Swagel  Wooton  Eye  Center 

Acacia 

($1,000  -  $2,499) 

After  Hours  Advertising,  Inc. 
Bashas' 

Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of 
Arizona 

Continental  Catering 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Devenney  Associates,  Ltd. 

Gust  Rosenfeld 
Intel  Corporation 
Miller  Wagner  &  Company,  Ltd. 
Norwest  Bank  Arizona,  N.A. 
Pepsi-Cola  Company 


Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 
Snell  &  Wilmer 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
US  WEST Communications, Inc. 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Vincent  on  Camelback 
Willis  Corroen  Corporation  of 
Arizona 

Desert  Willow 
($500  -  $999) 

Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Norris  &  Benedict  Associates, 
P.C. 


P.S.  Studios 
Pearson  &  Company 
Ryley,  Carlock  and  Applewhite 
Scottsdale  Embassy  Suites 
Resort 

Thomas  Heating  &  Air 
Conditioning,  Inc. 

UDC  Homes,  Inc. 

Westcor  Partners 

Manzanita 
($250  -  $499) 

Adams  Bros.  Interiors 
Arizona  Sun  Products,  Inc. 
Atkinson  &  Associates 
Biltmore  Investors  Bank,  N.A. 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Exclusively  Arizona,  Inc. 

Firstar  Metropolitan  Bank  & 
Trust 

Goettl  Air  Conditioning,  Inc. 
Key  International,  Inc. 

Lavidge  Hiegel 
Communications 
MechTronics  of  Arizona,  Inc. 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
Old  Republic  Title  Agency 
Precision  Power,  Inc. 

Sunbelt  Holdings,  Inc. 

Sundance  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
thanks  these  local  and  national  cor¬ 
porations  which  provided  matching 


gifts  in  1994-1995  to  employees' 
charitable  contributions  and  vol¬ 
unteer  hours  to  the  Garden. 

AlliedSignal  Foundation,  Inc. 
American  Express  Foundation 
APS  Foundation,  Inc. 

ARCO  Foundation,  Inc. 

Arizona  Public  Service 
Company 
AT&T  Foundation 
BankAmerica  Foundation 
Bank  One,  Arizona,  N.A. 
CIGNA  Foundation 
Citicorp  Foundation 
Hoechst  Celanese  Foundation 
Merrill  Lynch 
Motorola  Foundation 
Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
Southern  California  Gas 
Company 

U  S  WEST  Foundation 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  follow¬ 
ing  individuals  who  have  included 
the  Garden  in  their  estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (6) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Delbert  J.  Harr 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

Helen  Wilson  Horn 

Charles  A.  Huckins 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 


m 


Arthur  N.  Krein 
Sherry  New 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
Mathilda  M.  Parker 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
thanks  the  1994-1995  donors  of 
objects  and  in-kind  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  valued  at  over  $500.00. 

American  Graduate  School  of 
Inti.  Mgmt. 


Edward  F.  Anderson  Ph.D. 

The  Arizona  Biltmore 
Leslie  &  Robert  Borgmeyer 
Creative  Plants 
John  Cremer 

Douglas  Architecture  and 
Planning 

First  Interstate  Bank  of  Arizona 
Grossman  Company  Properties 
Hazel  Hare 
Harris  Cattle  Co. 

Hermosa  Inn 

Hyatt  Regency  Kauai  Resort  & 
Spa 

Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
KYOT-FM 
KZON-FM 

Linda  Laning  &  Christopher 
Michael 

Lewis  Stevens'  Distinctive 
Catering 

David  &  Pamela  McCarroll 
Robert  Miley 


Motorola,  Inc. 

Northern  Computer  Services 
Pottery  Paradise 
Princess  Resort 
Terry  &  Steve  Roman 
Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 
Walter  H.  Soderdahl 
Stafos  Cactus  Growers 
Maude  &  Carsten  Steffens 
Taste  of  the  Desert 
Wyndham  Paradise  Valley 
Resort 

Sherrie  Zeitlin  &  Ron  Landon 

INDIVIDUAL  AND 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

SUPPORT 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  for  their  gifts  to  the  Garden 
during  1994-1995  valued  at  over 
$500.00. 

Anonymous  (2) 

Shirley  Avery 

Bank  One  Arizona 

Connie  &  Jim  Binns 

Helen  Cacheris 

Marie  F.  Doepper 

Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 

First  Interstate  Bank  of  Arizona 

Hazel  Hare 


Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Ironite  Products  Company 
Kitchell  Corporation 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Mildred  May 
Pauline  McMullen 
Phoenix  Suns 
Carol  Schatt 
Chuck  Smith 
Diana  &  David  Smith 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Maude  &  Carsten  Steffens 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 

FOUNDATIONS, 
CONTRACTS 
AND  GRANTS 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  offers 
its  appreciation  to  the  following 
foundations  and  organizations  for 
their  support  in  1994-1995. 

Arizona  Game  &  Fish  Dept. 


Arizona  State  University 
Arizona  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Cathy  &  Leon  Bentley 
Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 
J.  W.  Kieckhefer  Foundation 
Layla  Productions,  Inc. 
National  Park  Foundation 
National  Science  Foundation 
Town  of  Paradise  Valley 
Rawhide  Western  Town  & 
Steakhouse 

U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 
U.S.  Army  Corp.  of  Engineers 
The  Wharton  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Whiteman  Foundation 


BEQUESTS  AND 
TRUSTS 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
received  an  estate  distribution 
from: 

Eugenia  I.  Wright 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
(602)  941-1225  (602)  481-8143  TDD 


This  annual  report  was  underwritten  in 
part  by  Imperial  Litho  &  Dryography. 
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wall.  I  could  not  tear  my  eyes  away,  in  the  same  way 
you  watch  a  snake  eat  a  mouse— repulsive  and  fasci¬ 
nating.  Probably  not  the  goal  for  most  gardeners. 

Plants  of  different  texture  and  form  also  make 
excellent  companions  in  the  garden.  One  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  desert  gardening  is  a  generous  vari¬ 
ety  of  hard-edged,  interestingly-shaped  plants.  But 
this  idea,  too,  requires  a  little  restraint. 

In  what  had  been,  I  am  sure,  planting  for  practi¬ 
cality,  a  lovely,  light  green  prickly-pear  was  draped 
in  the  exuberant  bloom  of  a  shell  pink  bougainvillea 
planted  at  its  base.  The  rigid,  upright  prickly-pear 
might  have  been  a  good  accent  to  the  rounded,  bil¬ 
lowing  shape  of  the  bougainvillea,  but  using  the  cac¬ 
tus  as  a  trellis  ruined  the  effect.  Keeping  them  apart 
literally  but  in  visual  range  of  each  other  would 
have  worked  better. 

Agaves  are  excellent  in  a  sea  of  perennials  for 
exactly  that  reason — hard  edges  relieve  all  the  soft¬ 
ness  and  bounce,  making  the  entire  thing  more 
interesting. 

Good  companions  don't  have  to  be  living.  A 
small  drosanthemum  grew  from  a  crack  in  the  flag¬ 
stone  at  the  doorway  to  Webster  Auditorium,  setting 
off  the  pale  blue-grey  door  frame,  flattering  both  the 
soft  earthy  pink  of  the  stone  and  the  severe  wall  of 
the  building.  It  was  perfect. 

Accidents  happen  all  the  time  in  a  garden,  par¬ 
ticularly  an  older  one.  I  am  extremely  fond  of  the 
beautiful  Pavonia  hastata,  which  blooms  all  summer 
with  prominent,  wine-throated,  white  flowers.  It 
loves  the  heat  so  much  that  buds  set  in  April  wait 
until  late  May  to  open.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  a 
gangly,  rangy  plant  which  hangs  and  flops  all  over 
the  place.  This  gruesome  habit  became  such  a  bother 
that  I  was  about  to  remove  it.  Then  I  noticed  that 
seedlings  had  arisen  in  the  Salvia  greggii  and  that 
throughout  the  summer,  with  the  support  of  the 
salvias,  the  pavonia  was  gorgeous.  This  was  a  lovely 
accident  and  I  take  no  credit  whatsoever  for  the 
effect — except  that  I  liked  what  I  saw  and  left  it 
alone. 

Because  all  plantings  in  nature  are  accidental, 
watch  carefully  for  inspired  combinations.  I  still 
yearn  to  recreate  in  my  garden  the  hillsides  of  rocks, 
dudleyas  and  agaves  which  I  have  seen.  And  the 


Lemon  yellow  heads  of  desert 
marigolds  dance  and  bob  exuberantly 
before  a  solemn  backdrop  of  unyielding, 
long-lived  and  slow-to-bloom  agaves. 
Contrast  in  texture,  behavior,  and  color 
make  the  pairing  interesting. 


stunning  combination  of  vivid  yellow  brittlebush 
backed  by  a  soft,  peachy  globemallow,  both  nestled 
in  the  arms  of  weathered  rock,  remains  my  image  of 
the  perfect  perennial  pairing. 

That  unmistakable  and  pleasurable  jolt  to  your 
eye  and  your  senses  will  signal  a  companionable 
planting,  whether  by  accident  or  design.  Each  piece 
should  be  enhanced,  raised  to  new  beauty  by  the 
coupling  and,  as  with  all  great  partners,  it  should 
be  impossible  to  imagine  one  without  the  other.  0 

Mary  F.  Irish,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  director  of  public 
horticulture  at  the  Garden. 

Get  Those  Books  Ready 

Are  you  really  going  to  re-read  all  those  book 
on  your  shelves? 

Save  yourself  time  and  donate  some  of  them 
to  the  Garden's  fourth  annual  sale  of  used  books 
at  the  coming  Fall  Plant  Sale,  Oct.  18, 19,  and  20. 

You  can  bring  them,  starting  now,  to  the 
Garden  admissions,  marked  with  the  donor's 
name  and  address,  or  call  Jane  Cole,  941-1225,  to 
arrange  for  pick-up.  0 


Someone  to  Know 


The  Folks  in  the  ‘Biz  Box':  Their  Business  is  Garden  Business 


hen  the  business  staff  moved  out  of 
Archer  House  and  into  their  new  office — 
a  trailer  located  out  beyond  Desert 
House — they  immediately  began  to  call  their  new 
quarters  the  "dumpster."  Other  DBG  staff,  however, 
refer  to  it  as  the  "Biz  Box." 

Whatever. 

The  trailer  is  headquarters  for  the  Garden's 
three-person  business  crew  whose  jobs  rarely  bring 
them  into  contact  with  Garden  visitors  and  volun¬ 
teers,  but  whose  work  is  intricately  linked  with 
every  project  and  department  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 

They  manage  the  Garden's  financial  operations, 
administering  the  cash  flow,  keeping  tabs  on  what 
donations  are  supposed  to  go  where,  checking 
whether  monthly  income  is  meeting  budgeted 
needs — and  making  sure  the  Garden  adjusts 
expenses  to  avoid  overspending.  They  also  answer 
a  big  question  about  many  projects  from  all  depart¬ 
ments:  Can  we  do  it? 

And  they  do  other  things,  too. 

Such  as  finding  out  for  Cesar  Mazier  (superin¬ 
tendent  of  horticulture)  how  much  water  the  horti¬ 
cultural  department  has  used  in  the  past  two  years. 
Cesar  needed  that  information  as  background  for 
an  experiment. 

"We  welcome  that  kind  of  inquiry  from  the 
staff,"  said  Tom  Avery,  chief  financial  officer.  "We 
like  it  when  other  departments  think  we  have 
something  to  offer  them.  We  like  to  be  here  to  help." 

Tom  is  looking  at  the  big  picture  for  the  Garden. 
"We  have  to  study  the  changing  environments — 
legal,  economic,  and  political — and  the  impact  of 
those  forces  on  us.  For  instance,  although  we  as  an 
institution  do  not  depend  significantly  on  govern¬ 
mental  assistance  and  will  not  be  affected  by  cut¬ 
backs,  other  institutions  will  be.  We  will  therefore 
face  more  competition  for  donor  and  attendance 
dollars. 

"We  have  to  be  aware  of  our  evolving  environ¬ 
ment  so  we  can  be  flexible  to  make  changes  and 
accommodate  changes." 

Another  part  of  the  big  picture,  Tom  said,  is 


"where  do  I  want  us  to  be  in  a  few  years?"  He 
would  like  the  Garden  "to  be  on  the  cutting  edge,  to 
be  a  model  institution  not  just  locally  but  interna¬ 
tionally.  For  example,  someday  I  would  like  to  have 
a  technologically  sophisticated  operation,  linked 
with  computers  so  that  information  can  pass  back 
and  forth  instantly  among  departments." 

Such  a  system  would  also  include  a  model 
which  could  predict  revenue  income  as  it  would  be 
affected  by  many  variables  including  weather,  com¬ 
peting  events,  time  of  year,  and  the  like. 

Helping  focus  the  big  picture,  Tom  said,  is  the 
Garden's  new  strategic  plan  to  guide  "how  we  can 
make  the  Garden  operate  better,  when  and  if  we 
need  to  expand  facilities,  which  programs  should  be 
emphasized,  and  what  we  have  to  do  to  make  all 
this  happen." 

"We  won't  improve  ourselves  without  grow¬ 
ing — not  growth  for  the  sake  of  growth  but  for  bet¬ 
ter  access  to  what  we  are  doing  here. 

"We  have  plenty  of  dreams  here,  tons  of  dreams. 
The  staff  is  very  forward-thinking.  The  challenge  is 
to  figure  out  ways  to  make  these  dreams  happen 
without  sending  us  all  to  an  early  grave." 

Tom  Avery,  a  certified  public  accountant,  became 
comptroller  of  the  Garden  in  1992.  He  spent  his 
teenage  years  in  Tempe  where  his  father  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Arizona  State  University.  Intending  to 
become  a  professor  himself,  Tom  graduated  from 
A.S.U.  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  liberal 
arts  (political  science)  and  entered  graduate  school 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
changed  career  goals,  returned  to  Tempe  and  earned 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  accounting. 

He  worked  in  large  and  small  public  accounting 
firms  in  Alaska,  Prescott  (Arizona)  and  Phoenix 
before  moving  to  the  non-profit  sector.  He  was  con¬ 
troller  of  Valley  of  the  Sun  United  Way  for  five  years 
before  joining  the  staff  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 

He  has  two  teenaged  sons. 


Susan  Shipka,  accounting  manager,  has  worked 


in  the  Garden's  business  office  since  March  1993. 

She  handles  much  of  the  day-to-day  financial  work, 
tracking  the  cash  flow  in  and  out. 

She  has  a  two-year  degree  in  accounting  from 
Phoenix  Community  College  and  a  bachelor  of  sci¬ 
ence  degree  in  liberal  arts  from  Arizona  State 
University.  She  has  worked  in  public  as  well  as  non¬ 
profit  accounting  for  eighteen  years. 

Married,  with  four  children  aged  5  through  15, 
and  a  stepdaughter,  Susan  loves  the  people  and  vol¬ 
unteers  at  the  Garden.  Her  condensed  work  week — 
ten  hours  a  day  for  four  days  a  week — enables  her 
to  spend  an  extra  day  at  home  "doing  'Mom'  things, 
like  shopping  and  cleaning,"  she  laughs. 

Susan's  warmth  and  out-going  nature,  plus  an 
inadvertent  remark,  led  to  her  sharing  office  space 
with  a  life-sized  picture  of  Fabio,  the  muscle-man 
actor.  It  was  lack  of  space  and  not  the  office  kidding, 
she  says,  which  evicted  Fabio  from  her  professional 
quarters. 

Mary  Catellier,  human  resources  manager,  is  in 
charge  of  personnel  matters,  payroll  and  benefits,  as 
well  as  certain  areas  of  accountng. 

She  came  to  work  at  the  Garden  in  1989,  a  few 
months  after  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Arizona  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
accounting. 

A  native  of  Phoenix,  Mary  was  an  All-State  bas¬ 
ketball  player  in  high  school  and  started  college  at 
Glendale  Community  College  with  a  basketball 
scholarship. 

She  and  her  husband  own  and  teach  at  a  Shao- 
Lin  kung  fu  martial  arts  school.  Mary  has  reached 
the  level  of  second-degree  black  belt.  The  couple 
have  a  two-and-a-half  year  old  daughter. 

The  business  staff  is  assisted  invaluably  by  three 
important  volunteers  who  devote  half-days  weekly 
to  helping  out:  John  Coulter,  Elaine  Gruber,  and 
Caryl  Drain. — Carol  Schatt  0 


Mary  Catallier  (at  left), 
Tom  Avery,  and  Susan 
Shipka  handle  the  business 
affairs  of  the  Garden. 


IN  PRINT  (concluded  from  Page  3) 

limited  by  conventional  rules. 

As  an  example,  he  said,  "to  get  from  some 
native  plant  an  expression  of  its  native  character  in 
terms  of  imperishable  stone  to  be  fitted  perfectly  to 
its  place  in  structure,  and  without  loss  of  vital  sig¬ 
nificance,  is  one  great  phase  of  great  Art.  . .  .A  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  inmost  life  and  character  of  the  .  .  . 
acanthus  (can  come  through). .  .  .  But  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  Art  of  (ancient)  people  had  done 
with  the  plants  they  most  loved,  was  that  any  artist- 
craftsman  wishing  to  use  a  beloved  flower  for  the 
stone  capital  of  a  column  shaft  in  his  building  must 
conventionalize  the  flower,  that  is,  find  the  pattern  of 
its  life-principle  in  terms  of  stone  as  a  material 
before  he  could  rightly  use  it  as  a  beautiful  factor  in 
his  building." 

And,  of  course  this  is  not  just  a  building,  but  a 
value  for  the  whole  society,  according  to  Wright.  "In 
the  construction  of  a  great  building,  as  in  a  society, 

.  .  .(this  conventionalizing)  is  dangerous,  for  with¬ 
out  the  inspiration  or  inner  light  of  the  true  artist, 
the  quality  of  the  flower  is  lost,  leaving  a  withered 
husk  in  the  place  of  living  expression." 

These  lectures,  which  Wright  gave  at  Princeton 
University  in  1930,  present  startling  insight  into 
human  needs  for  artistic  expression.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  has  some  good  information  to  share  with  us 
as  we  ponder  the  ways  we  design  our  living  spaces 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  0 

Jane  B.  Cole  is  the  Garden's  research  librarian.  Richter  Library 
is  available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and  for  phone  ref¬ 
erence  at  (602)  941-1225. 


Calendar  of  Special  Events 

Summer  Hours:  7  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 

Jazz  in  the  Garden  concerts 
Fridays,  May  3  -  July  19 
7-9  p.m. 

Reservations  recommended 
$5  plus  Garden  admission 

Annual  Garden  Members'  Meeting 

Thursday,  May  23,  5:30  -  6:30  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium 

Plant  Shop  Close-out  Sale 

May  29  -  May  31 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Garden  Nights 
in  June  and  July 

Star-gazing,  flashlight  tours,  and  other  special 
nighttime  programs 
Call  the  Garden  941-1225  for  information 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

Mondays  at  7  a.m. 

Docent-led  tours  to  spot  our  feathered  friends 
"Taste  of  the  Desert"  tours 
Ethnobotanic  tours  highlighting  edible  plants  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  and  ending  with  snacks  on 
Eliot  Patio  made  from  the  desert's  bounty 
Call  the  Garden  941-1225  for  information 


Luminaria  Tickets  On  Sale  Sept.  1 

Garden  members  may  purchase  their  tickets  to 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias  at  half  price  from 
September  1  through  October  31,  according  to 
Susan  Kuhlman,  co-chair  of  the  event. 

The  annual  fund-raiser  will  be  held  Dec.  5,  6, 
and  7.  Only  10,000  tickets  will  be  offered  for  the 
event,  which  is  expected  to  be  a  sellout. 

Member  prices  are  $5  for  adults,  $2  for  children 
5  to  12  ,  and  free  for  children  younger  than  five 
years.  Ticket  order  forms  will  be  included  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly. 

Tickets  for  guests  and  the  general  public  will 
cost  $10  for  adults  and  $4  for  children  5  to  12. 
Tickets  will  be  sold  to  the  public  starting  Nov.  1.  0 


We  Need  Your  Mesquite  Beans! 

The  Education  Department  is  sending  out  its 
annual  call  for  mesquite  beans.  They  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  dry,  ripe  (i.e.,  not  green),  and  debris-free 
beans  in  any  quantity  from  one  grocery  bag  to 
forty  gallons.  Please  drop  the  beans  off  at  the 
admissions  booth  or  in  specially  marked  recepta¬ 
cles  near  the  propagation  area,  including  name 
and  address  of  the  donor. 

The  beans  are  used  in  the  popular  mesquite- 
pounding  activity  on  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail.  This  trail  with  its  hands-on 
enthnobotanical  activities  remains  a  favorite  and 
memorable  experience  for  Garden  visitors.  0 
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Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Fridays 

May  3  through  July  19 
7  -  9  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 
All  Ages 

Call  (602)  941-1225  for  tickets  and  a  list 
of  performers 
Adults  &  Children:  $5 
Non-members  must  also  pay  Garden 
Admission 

Listen  to  the  best  in  Jazz  entertainment 
while  enjoying  the  serene  beauty  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  at  night.  Dinner, 
catered  by  Eddie's  Grill,  will  be  available 
for  an  additional  charge. 

Jazz  in  the  Garden  is  sponsored  by 
Coffin  &  Trout,  KYOT  FM,  Scottsdale  Acura 
and  Jerry's  Audio-Video. 

Desert  House  Tours 

Janet  Kuefler 
Saturdays 

June  8,  22;  July  6,  20; 

August  3,  17,  31;  September  14,  28 
7-9  p.m. 

Meet  at  Desert  House  Courtyard  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

Meet  Janet  Kuefler  and  her  family,  resi¬ 
dents  of  Desert  House,  during  this  open 
house  tour.  This  is  a  behind-the-scenes 
look  at  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  this  energy 
and  water  efficient  home.  She  answers 
questions  about  the  10-year  research 
project  which  studies  the  efficiency  of  the 
house’s  construction  materials,  electrical 
components  including  appliances,  and 
landscaping  materials,  including  plants  and 
watering  systems. 

Family  Nights:  Games,  Prizes 

6  Puppetry 

Puppet  shows  performed  by: 

The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 

Tuesdays 

July  2,9,16,  23,  30 

Garden  game  6  -  7  p.m. 

Puppet  show  7  -  8  p.m. 

Game  -  Free  at  Admissions; 

Puppet  Show  -  Webster  Auditorium 
Children  of  all  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
Sammy  Saguaro  needs  detectives  to  help 
him  solve  the  "Case  of  the  Sizzling 
Summer.”  This  Garden  game  draws 
children’s  attention  to  the  special  summer 
life  in  the  Garden.  Game  prizes  are 
awarded  after  the  evening’s  puppet  show. 
The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  brings 
some  wonderful  puppet  characters  right 
out  of  the  beautiful  deserts  of  Arizona. 
Children  of  all  ages  enjoy  the  stories, 
music  and  active  participation  that  go  right 
along  with  each  show.  Sponsored  by 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  and  The  Marshall  Fund. 

July  2  -  Zoner's  Water  Cycle; 

July  9  -  Hotel  Saguaro; 

July  16  -  Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild  and  Woolly; 
July  23  -  Seasons  of  the  Desert; 

July  30  -  Zoner  &  the  Drip 

Desert  Twilight  Tour 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Wednesdays 

July  3,  10,  17,  24,  31 

7  p.m. 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area  near 
the  Amphitheater 
All  Ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

Sunsets  are  a  special,  peaceful  time  at  the 
Garden.  The  tall  columnar  cacti  are 
silhouetted  against  the  ever-changing  gold 
to  rose  sky.  Birds  begin  calling  to  each 
other  as  they  settle  in  their  roosts  for  the 
night.  But  the  summer  desert  is  really 
awakening.  Night-foraging  begins  with  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun.  Join  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  for  this 
relaxing  guided  tour.  This  is  a  great  way  to 
wipe  away  the  stresses  of  the  day! 


Flashlight  Desert  Discovery 
Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Thursdays 

July  4,  11,  18,  25 

7:30  p.m. 

Meet  at  the  Amphitheater 
All  Ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

These  popular,  docent-guided  tours  have 
participants  exploring  the  many  adapta¬ 
tions  plants  and  animals  have  made  to 
summer.  Summer  nights  are  the  most 
active  time  in  the  desert.  Join  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  as  they 
explore  the  Garden.  Possible  discoveries: 
the  spectacular  beauty  of  night-blooming 
plants,  the  tracks  of  a  small,  foraging 
animal  or  evidence  of  the  desert’s  diverse 
insect  life.  Each  evening  an  expert  is  on 
the  trail  to  share  their  knowledge  on  some 
aspect  of  the  night’s  desert  life.  Bring  a 
flashlight  and  wear  comfortable  walking 
shoes. 

NOCHE  DE  LAS  LUMINARIAS 

Volunteers  In  The  Garden 
Thursday*,  Friday,  Saturday 
December  5*,  6,  7 
•Members  Only 
5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Throughout  the  Garden 
All  Ages 

Tickets  go  on  sale  Mid-August  and 
must  be  purchased  in  advance 
through  the  Garden  by  mail-order, 
phone-order  or,  beginning  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  the  Garden  Admissions  Gate. 
Non-Member  ticket  prices: 

Adult  $10,  Child  (5-12)  $4 
Garden  Member  Discount  prices 
available  until  November  1st  are: 

Adult  $5,  Child  (5-12)  $2. 

After  November  1st,  everyone  pays 
full  price  regardless  of  membership 
status.  All  children  under  5  are 
admitted  free. 

In  its  19th  year,  Noche  de  Las  Luminarias, 
the  Garden's  major  fund  raiser,  has 
become  one  of  the  community's  premiere 
winter  events.  It  signals  the  beginning  of 
the  holiday  season  for  many  Valley 
residents.  Presented  by  the  "Volunteers  in 
the  Garden,"  this  dedicated  organization  of 
over  500  volunteers  works  a  full  year  to 
plan  this  traditional  event.  All  proceeds  are 
returned  to  the  Garden.  Stroll  the  paths 
aglow  with  7,000  candle-lit  bags,  while 
enjoying  a  wide  variety  of  musical  enter¬ 
tainment  from  handbell  choirs  to 
mariachis  to  cowboy  blues.  The  annual 
raffle  features  many  wonderful  prizes.  A 
food  tent  presents  an  optional  Southwest¬ 
ern  a  la  carte  menu.  Parking  is  at 
Phoenix  Municipal  Stadium,  with  free 
shuttle  service. 

Fall  Music  in  the  Garden 
Concert  Series 

Sundays 

September  29  through  November  17 
Concert  -11:30  to  1:00  p.m.; 

Brunch  -  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 
All  ages 

Tickets  are  purchased  in  advance 
through  the  Garden. 

Adults:  $11;  Children  (5-12):  $6 
Price  includes  Garden  admission  and 
concert  ticket. 

Member  concert  ticket  prices: 

Adults:  $5;  Children:  $5 

Relax  on  the  Garden's  Ullman  Terrace  and 
enjoy  the  sounds  of  your  favorite  local 
musical  groups.  An  optional  Sunday 
brunch  by  Eddie’s  Grill  is  also  available. 
Music  in  the  Garden  is  a  perfect  way  to 
entertain  out-of-town  guests  or  just  relax 
after  a  long  week.  Tickets  are  required 
and  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the 
Garden  or  by  phone  with  a  credit  card  at 
(602)  941-1225.  A  list  of  concert  perform¬ 
ers  is  also  available.  Concert  tickets  do 
not  include  brunch. 

Stargazing 

North  Phoenix  Astronomical  Society 

Tuesday 

July  16 

8-10  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 

Free  with  Garden  admission 

Dale  Burlingham  and  John  Welch  of  the 

North  Phoenix  Astronomical  Society  will  set 

up  a  14  and  17-inch  Newtonian  Reflector 

Telescope  for  Garden  Nights  visitors 

stargazing. 


"Taste  of  the  Desert” 

Sunrise  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Saturdays 

July  6,13,  20,  27 

7:00  a.m. 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area  near  the 

Amphitheater 

All  Ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

In  July  the  desert's  “Tree  of  Life,"  the 
mesquite,  is  highlighted  during  this  one 
hour  docent-guided  tour.  Discover  this 
tree's  adaptations  to  the  desert  and  its 
many  uses  by  Native  people.  The  tour 
concludes  with  a  stop  at  the  Archer  House 
Patio  for  refreshing  prickly-pear  punch  and 
other  tastes  of  desert  foods. 


’’ Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of 
the  Living  Desert” 

Free  self-guiding  Garden  game 
Every  day 
Year  round 
During  Garden  hours 
Pick  up  copies  at  Admissions 
Children  of  all  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
What  kind  of  a  Desert  Detective  are  you? 
This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  to  use  their 
observation  skills  to  discover  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  the  desert.  Join  in  this  fun  hunt  for 
clues  to  how  plants  and  animals  are  able 
to  survive  in  the  desert  environment. 


"Beat-the-heat"  Tours 

Barbara  Hofflander 
Wednesdays  &  Thursdays 
Jude  through  August 
7  -  8:30  a.m. 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area  near  the 

Amphitheater 

All  Ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

These  early  morning  Garden  tours  provide 
an  opportunity  to  discover  the  Garden's 
summer  blooms.  These  may  even  include 
the  last  moments  of  the  fantastic  night¬ 
blooming  cacti,  the  rambles  of  a  desert 
tortoise,  lizard  races  or  quail  family 
parades.  The  tour  ends  at  a  cool  and 
shady  spot  for  a  hands-on  investigation  of 
how  people  use  desert  plants. 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Mondays 

July,  August,  September 

7  a.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
All  ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the 
natural  setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations. 
During  this  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the 
Garden  and  the  different  ways  they  are 
adapted  to  living  in  the  desert  environment. 
Wear  comfortable  walking  shoes  and 
bring  binoculars. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

Barbara  Hofflander  &  Garden 
Volunteers 

Mondays  through  Fridays 
September  2  through  October  11 

8  a.m. 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
All  Ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

Join  this  fascinating  guided  tour  and 
explore  the  many  adaptations  which 
plants,  animals  and  people  have  made  to 
desert  living.  Bring  your  questions,  your 
camera,  a  hat  and  wear  comfortable 
walking  shoes. 
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Herb  Questions?? 

Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday 
July  13 

8:00  -  10:30  a.m. 

Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail  - 
Vegetable  &  Herb  Garden 
Adults 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

Perhaps  you  have  learned  the  basics  of 
herb  gardening,  but  have  questions  about 
particular  plants.  Kirti  Mathura  helps  to 
answer  specific  questions  in  the  Center 
for  Desert  Living  Trail’s  Vegetable  &  Herb 
Garden. 


Designing  Your  Herb  Garden 

Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday 
August  24 
9  - 12  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non  Members:  $26 
Members:  $22 

This  workshop  gives  participants  an 
overview  of  the  many  herbs  that  grow  well 
here  in  the  desert.  Included  is  information 
on  herbs  that  are  good  for  culinary, 
medicinal,  or  craft  uses.  Participants  have 
an  opportunity  to  create  a  rough  draft 
design  of  an  herb  bed,  or  decide  where  to 
incorporate  herb  plants  into  an  over  all 
landscape. 

Landscaping  for  Wildlife 

Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday 
August  31 
8-  10  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non  Members:  $22 
Members:  $18 

Learn  which  plants  help  you  cater  to  birds, 
bees,  butterflies  -  even  tortoises.  Provide 
shelter  for  your  critter  friends  in  your 
landscape  and  they  might  even  take  up 
residence  with  you!  This  workshop 
includes  a  lecture/slide  presentation  along 
with  a  Garden  walk  to  view  some  ideas. 


Fall  8<  Winter  Vegetable 
Gardening 

Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday 
September  14 
8  - 10:30  a.m. 

Archer  Patio 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non  Members:  $22 
Members:  $18 

It’s  time  to  start  your  cool  season 
vegetable  garden!  Find  out  what  you  can 
plant  at  this  time  of  year,  how  to  plant  it, 
tips  on  getting  a  good  crop,  where  to  buy 
seed...  You  might  even  meet  someone  to 
swap  seedlings  with! 
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May  through  September 
Open  Daily 
7  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 
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Volunteer  Core  Course 

DBG  Staff 

Call  Monday  through  Friday 
8:30  a. m. -Noon  or  1:00-4:30  p.m. 
Interviewing  through  August  30  for 
Fall  training  sessions 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Teens  to  Adults 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  a  very 
active  organization  of  over  500  Volunteers. 
In  1995,  the  Volunteers  contributed  over 
53,000  hours  of  service.  There  are 
volunteer  opportunities  in  every  phase  of 
Garden  work.  Training  begins  with  the 
Volunteer  Core  Course  in  desert  ecology 
followed  by  specialized  training  for  each  of 
the  Garden's  volunteer  programs. 

The  Volunteer  Core  Course  begins 
September  17  through  October  31, 
Tuesdays  &  Thursdays,  8:00  a.m.  to  Noon. 
Course  Fee:  $30  for  book  and  manual. 
Class  Limit:  50  (only  2  absences  ac¬ 
cepted  during  the  course).  Last  year  we 
had  a  waiting  list,  so  register  early.  Call 
(602)  941-1225  to  find  out  about  the 
Garden  Volunteer  opportunities  &  to 
request  an  application.  Interviews  for  the 
Fall  sessions  continue  through  August  30. 


Friday  Specials:  A  Child  with 
an  Adult  Activity 

Barbara  Hofflander 
Fridays 

June,  July  &  August 
8  -  9:30  a.m. 

Meet  at  the  Garden  Amphitheater 
Children:  3-12  with  an  adult 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

Every  Summer  Friday  is  a  special  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Each  “Special”  is  a  different  summer 
desert  adventure.  These  include  a  trail 
tour  with  hands-on  experiences  and  a 
concluding  sensory  activity.  Wear  comfort¬ 
able  clothing  and  shoes,  a  hat  and  bring  a 
water  bottle. 


The  Desert  Connection: 

A  3-part  Funshop 

Barbara  Dodge 

Mondays 

July  15,  22*,  29 

8  - 11  a.m.  on  July  15  8.  29; 

*7-9  p.m.  on  July  22 
Archer  Patio 
Ages:  7  - 10  years  old 
Advance  registration  required 
Non  Members:  $24 
Members:  $20 

Come  make  the  “Desert  Connection."  The 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  becomes  our 
laboratory  as  we  go  behind  the  scenes  to 
explore  the  desert  in  the  Summer.  Partici¬ 
pants  hike  the  trails  searching  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  animals  that  call  the  desert 
their  home.  We  begin  by  looking  at  the 
plants  and  learn  how  the  plants  and 
animals  need  each  other  to  survive.  Then 
we  learn  how  people  need  them  both. 
These  are  the  desert  connections. 
Sketching,  cooking,  listening  to  folk  tales 
and  gardening  are  some  of  the  exciting 
activities  in  this  funshop.  On  July  22nd,  we 
meet  at  night  to  explore  the  activity  in  the 
Garden  after  sunset. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Weekend  at  the  Great 
Arizona  Puppet  Theater 

The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
Wednesday  through  Sunday 
September  11,  12,  13,  14,  15 
Call  the  Great  Arizona  Puppet 
Theater  (277-1275)  for  information 
and  show  times. 

The  theater  is  at 

3302  N.  7th  St.,  Phoenix,  AZ 

(one  block  south  of  Osborn  Rd) 

All  ages 

$1  off  Theater  Admission  if  you 
mention  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
when  you  come  to  the  show. 

Come  to  the  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
for  a  special  desert  weekend  featuring 
performances  of  “Hotel  Saguaro.”  Each 
"mini-workshop"  includes  sing-alongs, 
puppet  making  and  audience  participation. 
Each  child  attending  the  workshop  and 
show  receives  a  “2-for-T  coupon  to  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  to  explore  the 
spectacular  desert  with  Sammy  Saguaro's 
“Desert  Detective:  Case  of  the  Living 
Desert  Game." 
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Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society  Meetings 

Sundays 

July  28,  August  25,  September  29 
2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  encourages  the  appreciation, 
study,  and  growing  of  cacti  and  other 
succulents.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  the 
last  Sunday  of  each  month  and  are  open  to 
anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  wonderful 
water-storing  plants.  Call  Gard  Roper 
(996-9718)  or  Ken  Jantz  (860-2427)  for  ’ 
more  information. 


The  Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society.  Phoenix  Chapter 

Mondays 

August  12,  September  9 
7:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  provides 
information  about,  fosters  an  appreciation 
of  and  helps  protect  Arizona’s  native 
plants.  The  Phoenix  chapter  places  a 
special  emphasis  on  the  unique  plants  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert.  Meetings  are  held  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month  and  are 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  learning 
more  about  these  well-adapted  plants. 

Call  Kent  Newland  (585-3630)  or  Marcia 
Francis  (992-5435)  for  more  information. 
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Twined  Fruit  Basket 

Sharie  Monsam 
Saturday 
July  13 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non  Members:  $24;  Members:  $20 

This  uniquely  designed  basket  features  a 
small  to  medium  sized  “bowl"  on  an 
attached  pedestal  or  "foot.”  This  gives  the 
basket  an  hour  glass  type  of  silhouette.  It 
is  made  from  vine,  date  palm  stems  and 
reed  and  is  a  good  starter  basket.  The 
basketry  techniques  in  this  workshop  are 
easily  adapted  to  make  a  larger  size 
basket  later  on.  All  materials  are  included 
in  the  price. 


Harvesting  an  Herbal 
Wreath 

Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday 
July  20 

9  a.m.  - 12  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member:  $36 
Member:  $30 

These  "olfactory  delights"  awaken  each 
participant's  sense  of  smell  and  can 
become  a  seasonal  project  using  what¬ 
ever  is  blooming  and  growing  in  your 
garden.  As  participants  make  their 
wreaths,  they  learn  some  “how  to”  tips  for 
growing  a  beautiful  herb  garden.  Here's 
another  way  to  use  and  enjoy  plants  from 
your  herb  garden.  All  materials  are 
included  in  the  price. 

Garlic  Basket 

Kirti  Mathura 
Saturday 
August  10 
9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member:  $26 
Member:  $22 

Create  your  own  hanging  basket  to  store 
garlic.  Learn  tips  to  grow  garlic  at  home, 
so  there  will  be  a  fresh  harvest  for  the 
basket  next  year!  All  materials  are 
included  in  the  price. 


A  Magazine  Basket 

Bonnie  Bogie 
Thursday 
September  5 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non  Members:  $48 
Members:  $40 

Participants  find  this  is  a  very  large,  strong 
basket.  It  has  strong  side  handles,  a 
sturdy  rim  and  is  perfect  for  storing  books 
and  magazines. 

Pine  Needle  Wreaths 

Sharie  Monsam 
Friday 

September  20 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non  Member:  $24 
Member:  $20 

Traditionally,  wreaths  have  been  used  to 
welcome  guests  to  our  homes  and 
decorate  the  hearth.  Learn  the  secrets  of 
creating  this  unique  wreath  made  from 
pine  needles.  All  materials  for  each 
participant’s  wreath  are  included  in  the 
workshop  price. 
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Garden  Activities  Hotline 

May  through  February 
24  Hours,  7  Days  a  Week 
(602)  481-8134 
No  Charge 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden’s  collection 
of  beautiful  and  unique  plants  from  the 
world's  deserts  draws  visitors  from  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Every  day  the  Garden 
has  some  special  activity,  workshop,  tour, 
demonstration,  exhibit,  concert,  puppet 
show...  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Call  the 
Garden's  Activity  Hotline  for  a  weekly 
update  of  the  current  activities. 

Plant  Questions  Hotline 

Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 
Monday  through  Friday 
Weekdays,  Year  'round 
10  - 11:30  a.m. 

(602)  941-1225 
No  Charge 

If  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert 
landscape  or  plants,  please  call  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Plant  Questions 
Hotline.  We  will  do  our  best  to  help  you. 


Instructors 
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Arizona  Native  Plant  Society, 

Phoenix  Chapter  -  Founded  in  1980,  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Arizona's  native 
plants  and  is  concerned  with  conservation 
and  urban  landscape  issues  as  well  as 
the  study  of  Arizona  botany.  The  Phoenix 
Chapter's  members  have  wide  ranging 
interests  not  only  in  botany  but  birding, 
geology,  zoology,  and  ecology  and  includes 
professionals  in  horticulture  and  land¬ 
scaping  as  well  as  non-professionals. 

The  Society  conducts  meetings  from 
September  through  April  providing 
members  with  a  good  grounding  in  desert 
ecology  and  schedules  regular  field  trips. 
Past  field  trips  have  been  to  botanize 
Central  Arizona  along  with  trips  to  Canyon 
de  Chelley,  the  Chiricahua  Mountains, 

Fossil  Creek  and  Sycamore  Creek,  and  a 
ride  on  the  Verde  River  Railroad. 

Bogenschutz,  Bonnie  “Bogie”  - 
Advisor  to  the  Desert  Art  Studio,  Member  of 
VAA,  and  creator  and  designer  of  the  Gypsy 
Flower  collection  that  is  now  being 
marketed  throughout  the  country.  She  has 
taught  classes  in  Canada,  Arizona  and 
California.  Her  work  is  in  galleries  in  all 
those  areas. 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society  -  A  non-profit, 
educational  group  founded  in  1974.  Its 
members  come  together  from  varying 
backgrounds  with  a  common  interest  in 
deserts  and  succulent  plants.  The  Society 
was  principally  founded  to  bring  together 
people  who  want  to  know  how  to  grow,  to 
share,  and  to  educate  each  other  about 
succulent  plants.  The  Society’s  meetings 
bring  in  speakers  who  range  from  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  experts,  to  speakers 
from  other  states  and  countries,  along  with 
university  experts.  There  are  also  round 
table  discussions  by  members  sharing 
how  to  grow  tips  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ences. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
These  volunteers  have  extensive  training 
in  desert  ecology.  This  training  has  also 
included  experience  in  educational 
interpretation  and  horticulture. 

Dodge,  Barbara  -  A  horticulture  volun¬ 
teer  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  since 
1993.  Barbara  has  a  degree  in  Early 
Childhood  Education  from  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  She  has  had  additional 
training  through  Montessori.  She  taught 
for  over  15  years  in  the  Phoenix  area. 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co¬ 
founded  by  professional  puppeteers, 

Nancy  Smith  and  Ken  Bonar,  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1983  as  a  touring  theater  in 
Arizona.  The  company's  permanent 
downtown  theater  opened  in  1988 
featuring  weekend  performances  of 
traditional  and  Arizona  heritage  stories. 

The  company  tours  and  conducts  classes 
and  workshops. 

Hofflander,  Barbara  -  The  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  Education  Associate. 
She  joined  the  Garden  as  a  volunteer  in 
1991  and  trained  as  a  docent  and  a  SAGE 
(Sonoran  Adventure  Guide  for  Students). 
Barbara  has  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
biology  from  Knox  College  in  Galesburg,  IL 

Kuefler,  Janet  -  Desert  House  resident 
since  summer  of  1994.  Janet  became  a 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  volunteer  docent 
in  the  spring  of  1995. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and 
propagator  for  the  Garden's  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion  Program.  She  has  a  Bachelor  of 
.Science  degree  in-botany  and  environmen¬ 
tal  biology.  Kirti  has  helped  collect  data  for 
various  wildlife  and  vegetation  studies  and 
has  extensive  experience  in  all  types  of 
propagation. 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year 
|  for  the  city  of  Mesa.  She  has  been 
teaching  fiber  art  classes  in  the  Valley 
since  1976  and  began  teaching  at  the 
Garden  in  1985.  Chosen  to  represent 
Arizona  in  Canadian  fiber  art  shows  in 
1986,  Sharie  has  also  participated  in 
shows  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  One 
of  her  tapestries  is  in  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Bridgit's  Church  in  Mesa,  AZ. 


Garden  Hours: 

October  -  April 
May  -  September 
Desert  House  Exhibits 
Gift  Shop 

Plant  Shop  (open  Oct.  -  May) 
Eddie's  Patio  Cafe 


8  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

7  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


Admission: 

Adults  -  $6,  Seniors  -  $5,  Children  (5-12)  -  $1 
Children  under  5  -  free,  Members  -  free 
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Desert  Journal 


Building  the  Map  to  Our  Future 

By  Carolyn  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 

In  January  our  board  and  senior  staff  decided  to 
build  a  strategic  long-range  plan  that  would  look 
at  our  existing  programs  and  give  us  some  fresh 
new  concepts  for  the  future.  What  are  we  doing 
right,  how  can  we  improve,  what  is  expected  of  us, 
where  are  we  going? 

We  selected  Linda  Culver,  of  Culver  Consulting, 
Inc.,  to  lead  us  through  the  process,  and  over  the 
next  three  months  trustees  and  senior  staff  members 
met  for  one  full-day  and  five  half-day  sessions.  The 
result  is  a  vision  statement,  some  great  innovative 
ideas,  and  some  real  soul-searching. 

Our  vision  statement — yet  to  be  perfected — goes 
like  this: 

"As  the  preeminent  living  museum  of  desert 
plant  life,  the  Garden  will  be  the  world's  leader  in 
educating  the  public  about  the  importance  of  desert 
life.  It  will  be  the  regional  leader  in  fostering  appre¬ 
ciation  and  preservation  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  and 
the  community  leader  for  learning  about  environ¬ 
mentally  sound  ways  of  living  in  the  desert.  We  will 
be  the  pride  of  the  local  community  as  an  exciting 
destination  of  choice  for  meaningful  and  enriching 
experiences  relating  to  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
deserts." 

We  quickly  identified  two  goals  to  help  us  reach 
our  vision:  the  need  to  increase  our  visibility  in  the 
community,  and  the  need  to  increase  our  revenues. 

How  can  we  build  on  our  success?  We  can  find 
creative  ways  to  attract  a  larger  and  more  diverse 
audience  from  the  community.  We  can  also  give  vis¬ 
itors  an  even  more  aesthetically  pleasing,  meaning¬ 
ful  desert  garden  experience.  If  we  achieve  those 
two  objectives,  we  can  lead  the  community  into 
action  to  preserve,  use  and  cherish  arid-region 
plants  in  this  climate. 

The  dynamic  creativity  generated  at  these  plan¬ 
ning  sessions  was  astounding!  Dozens  of  ideas 


flowed  forth.  Some  of  these  ideas,  such  as  "partner¬ 
ing"  with  other  nonprofit  groups  to  accomplish 
common  goals,  have  already  started  to  roll.  For 
example,  Jim  Ballinger  of  the  Phoenix  Art  Museum 
and  I  have  talked  about  offering  art  classes  here  in 
the  Garden;  Jeff  Williamson  of  the  Phoenix  Zoo  and 
I  are  talking  about  attracting  joint  audiences. 

Other  suggestions:  The  Papago  Salado 
Association  is  a  perfect  vehicle  for  joint  projects  "in 
the  neighborhood"  here  in  Papago  Park.  Simple  and 
brilliant  was  the  thought  to  provide  maps  at  major 
resorts  which  would  guide  visitors  to  the  Garden 
from  that  particular  location!  And  already  Cesar 
Mazier,  our  head  of  horticulture,  has  taught  a  pilot 
landscape  class  for  commercial  gardeners  in  both 
English  and  Spanish;  it  was  deemed  a  huge  success! 

Some  ideas  will  take  longer.  We  need  a  market¬ 
ing  plan  done  right  and  timed  right.  How  can  we 
convince  the  public  that  our  "off  season,"  the  sum¬ 
mer,  is  full  of  entertaining  things  to  do  at  the 
Garden?  After  all,  there's  no  better  place  to  be  fol¬ 
lowing  a  monsoon  rain.  Where  else  can  you  search 
for  bullfrogs  with  a  flashlight? 

Our  strategic-planning  team  deserves  credit  for 
creativity  without  losing  sight  of  our  original  1939 
mission  statement.  Again,  I  say,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  such  a  visionary  group  of  people.  We  have  a 
lot  of  hard  work  ahead  of  us. 

Stay  tuned  for  some  answers.  The  show  is  just 
beginning. 

•  4  4 

Congratulations  to  Liz  Slauson,  curator  of  the 
living  collection,  who  this  summer  became  "Dr.  Liz" 
when  she  received  her  doctoral  degree  in  botany 
from  Arizona  State  University.  Her  work  was  on 
taxonomy  and  the  pollination  ecology  of  Agave 
chrysantha  and  Agave  palmeri.  0 
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A  Celestial  Field  Experience: 

the  comet,  an  eagle's  eye,  and  ancient  middens 


Article  and  woodcuts 
By  Joseph  R.  McAuliffe,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Research 


I  approached  my  destination  about  eighty  miles 
west  of  Phoenix  at  sundown  and  found  a  little- 
used  road  that  led  to  a  small,  hidden  valley.  The 
rocky  slopes  surrounding  the  valley  screened  out 
the  distracting  trappings  of  the  busy  world.  I  was 
alone  with  the  beauty  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

The  night's  camp  would  be  a  few  hundred 
yards  southwest  of  the  "Eagle  Eye,"  an  oval,  arch¬ 
like  portal  through  a  narrow  ridge  of  volcanic  rock. 
This  geological  feature  is  a  prominent  landmark 
that  can  be  seen  to  the  south  of  U.S.  Highway  60  on 
the  road  between  Wickenburg  and  Aguila.  So 
unusual  is  the  eye-like  window  through  the  moun¬ 
tain's  crest  that  it  provided  the  name  for  the  nearby 
town  of  Aguila,  Spanish  for  "eagle." 

As  darkness  fell  over  the  desert,  celestial  orbs  of 
various  intensities  slowly  revealed  themselves. 
Venus  shone  brightly  above  the  ridge  to  the  west. 
Passing  behind  the  wispy  collection  of  branches  of  a 
palo  verde  tree,  it  flickered  like  a  signal  beacon  until 
its  light  was  snuffed  out  by  the  looming  bedrock  on 
the  horizon.  Barely  visible  stars  multiplied  and 
brightened  and  I  could  finally  discern  the  imagi¬ 
nary  forms  of  various  constellations. 

Most  awe-inspiring,  however,  was  the  panoram¬ 
ic  composition  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  worlds. 
Directly  to  the  north  the  silhouettes  of  three 
saguaros  pointed  upward  toward  Comet 
Hyakutake.  The  comet's  tail  was  near  Polaris,  the 
north  star.  A  bright  half-moon  dulled  the  comet's 
brilliance,  but  its  yet-impressive  tail  appeared  equal 
to  the  width  of  my  hand  held  at  arm's  length.  While 
I  lay  on  my  cot  gazing  at  stars,  planets,  moon,  and 
comet,  two  shooting  stars  flashed  across  the  sky. 

One  meteor  aimed  toward  the  west;  another  shot 
directly  overhead  toward  the  north,  cutting  a  fiery 
streak  near  the  comet.  I  eagerly  waited  for  more 
shooting  stars,  but  none  came  and  I  drifted  off  to 
sleep;  the  sky  carried  on  without  me. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  awakened  to 
an  even  more  dazzling  spectacle.  While  I  slept  the 
moon  had  set,  and  now  in  the  ink-black  sky  Comet 
Hyakutake  shone  with  a  brilliance  I  could  not  have 
earlier  imagined.  The  comet  was  longer  than  the 
Little  Dipper  and  was  magically  pointed  toward  the 
cave-like  opening  of  the  Eagle  Eye. 

Studying  its  trajectory  across  the  heavens, 


astronomers  have  calculated  that  Comet  Hyakutake 
last  passed  near  Earth  about  eighteen  thousand 
years  ago.  Coincidentally,  the  purpose  of  my  visit  to 
Eagle  Eye  Mountain  involved  another  story  about 
the  passage  of  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 

Dr.  Tom  Van  Devender,  of  the  Arizona-Sonora 
Desert  Museum,  and  I  are  studying  how  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  on  Eagle  Eye  Mountain  has  changed  over  the 
last  twenty  thousand  years.  The  'Time  machine" 
that  allows  us  to  travel  back  this  far  into  the  past  is 
the  remains  of  plants  collected  and  deposited  long 
ago  by  woodrats  in  the  small  caves  that  are  so  abun¬ 
dant  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

Woodrats,  also  called  "packrats,"  have  a  peculiar 
habit  of  collecting  materials.  This  behavior,  com¬ 
bined  with  their  housekeeping  and  toilet  practices, 
inadvertently  makes  these  small  rodents  the  desert's 
most  thorough  archivists. 

Packrats  live  alone  in  nests  they  build;  during 
the  night,  they  travel  up  to  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  their  nests  to  collect  plants  to  eat.  Rather  than 
eat  these  plants  where  the  risk  of  predators'  claws 
and  talons  is  ever-present,  the  woodrats  quickly 
carry  the  plants  back  to  the  protec¬ 


tion  of  their  nests.  There  they  eat 

parts  Of  What  they  have  collected,  The  middens  .  .  .  provide  a  relatively 
but  leave  many  inedible  parts,  later  complete  history  from  the  time  of  the  last 

disposing  of  this  uneaten  vegetable  {ce  age  ..  .  to  the  present 
garbage  in  piles  called  middens 
located  away  from  the  central  nest 


think.  They  are  curiously  pungent  and  sometimes 
even  aromatic,  certainly  not  disagreeable  to  smell. 
Much  of  their  aroma  comes  from  the  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  and  resins  found  in  the  plants  collected  and 
eaten  by  the  woodrats.  Close-up,  the  middens  pre¬ 
sent  an  also  curious  appearance.  A  piece  of  an  old, 
solidly  cemented  midden  cracked  off  with  a  sharp 
whack  of  a  rock  hammer  looks  much  like  a  chunk  of 
dark,  amber-brown  peanut  brittle  with  bits  and 
pieces  of  plant  parts  sprinkled  throughout — candy 
indeed  for  the  inquisitive  mind  of  a  desert  naturalist! 

The  rich  potential  of  these  unusual  fossil 
deposits  for  deciphering  the  ancient  ecological  his¬ 
tory  of  our  deserts  was  discovered  in  1961  by  a  pair 
of  biologists,  Phillip  Wells  and  Clive  Jorgensen.  The 
two  found  a  fossil  midden  containing  the  remains  of 
juniper  tree  twigs,  leaves,  and  seeds  at  a  place  in  the 
Mojave  Desert  where  junipers  were  absent.  That 
woodrat  midden  was  later  found  to  be  over  nine 
thousand  years  old.  This  discovery  opened  the  door 
to  over  three  decades  of  study  by  many  researchers 
on  the  history  of  vegetation  change  in  North 
America's  deserts  based  on  the  analyses  of  plant 

fossils  contained  in 
ancient  woodrat  mid¬ 
dens. 

My  visit  to  Eagle 
Eye  Mountain  this 
year  in  March  was 
part  of  this  exciting 


area.  The  woodrats  also  use  these  middens  as  toilets 
and  repeatedly  deposit  small  fecal  pellets  and  urine 
on  the  refuse  pile.  The  urine  of  woodrats  is  unusual, 
with  a  consistency  of  heavy  molasses  which  quickly 
dries  to  a  hard,  tar-like  substance.  If  a  woodrat  mid¬ 
den  is  completely  sheltered  from  the  rain,  such  as  in 
a  small  cave,  the  urine-impregnated  midden  eventu¬ 
ally  hardens  into  a  rock-solid  mass,  preserving  the 
plant  parts  it  contains  for  thousands  of  years. 

Thus,  woodrat  middens  provide  a  unique  record 
of  what  grew  long  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
woodrats'  homes.  And  we  can  determine  rather  pre¬ 
cisely  when  individual  middens  were  created  by 
carbon-14  analysis  of  the  abundant  organic  materi¬ 
als  they  contain. 

Collecting  these  middens  and  closely  examining 
their  contents  is  not  the  odious  task  you  might 


research  in  paleoecology,  the  study  of  past  environ¬ 
ments  and  the  plants  and  animals  inhabiting  them. 
A  few  years  ago  I  discovered  and  collected  a  series 
of  ancient  woodrat  middens  from  the  dry  caves  and 
rock  shelters  in  Eagle  Eye  Mountain.  Tom  Van 
Devender  joined  me  in  the  project  to  decipher  the 
archival  record  of  environmental  change  contained 
in  these  middens.  Carbon-14  dating  of  eleven  differ¬ 
ent  middens  revealed  that  they  ranged  in  age  from 
sixteen  hundred  to  twenty- two  thousand  years  old! 
Such  a  wide  spread  of  ages  was  an  exciting  and 
valuable  find  because  it  indicated  the  middens 
could  provide  a  relatively  complete  history  from  the 
time  of  the  last  ice  age  (which  ended  about  eleven 
thousand  years  ago)  to  the  present.  My  trip  to  Eagle 
Eye  Mountain  when  Comet  Hyakutake  was  bright 
overhead  was  to  complete  fieldwork  on  this  project 


by  gathering  additional  information  about  the  vege¬ 
tation  that  now  inhabits  the  rocky  slopes. 

As  I  lay  on  my  cot  that  night  gazing  at  the 
comet,  I  mused  at  what  the  vegetation  around  me 
may  have  been  like  eighteen  thousand  years  ago 
when  the  comet  made  its  last  appearance.  The 
22,000-year-old  midden  sample  came  close  to  that 
time  and  this  ancient  midden  contained  plants  that 
are  completely  different  from  the  Sonoran  Desert 
plants  now  present  on  Eagle  Eye  Mountain. 
Twenty-two  thousand  years  ago  woodrats  had  col¬ 
lected  and 
stashed  away 
seeds,  twigs, 
and  the  scale¬ 
like  leaves  of 
junipers  and  the 
needles  of  piny- 

on  pine  trees!  become  slightly  warmer. " 

During  a  period 
of  maximum 

cooling  that  lasted  from  about  22,000  to  15,000  years 
ago  during  the  last  ice  age.  Eagle  Eye  Mountain  was 
covered  by  a  pinyon-juniper  woodland  with  shrub 
live  oak  and  big  sagebrush  in  the  understory.  This 
ice-age  midden  contained  no  remains  of  desert 
plant  species  such  as  foothills  palo  verde,  creosote 
bush,  or  saguaro.  During  the  last  ice  age,  the  many 
cold-intolerant  Sonoran  Desert  plants  apparently 
retreated  southward  to  warmer  areas  of  Mexico. 

The  ten  other  ancient  midden  samples  recorded 
the  vegetation  change  occurring  immediately  after 
the  end  of  the  last  ice  age  and  other  substantial 
changes  that  have  occurred  since. 

The  10,400-year-old  midden  contained  a  mix  of 
plant  fossils  that  documents  a  transition  from  the 
cooler  times  of  the  last  ice  age  to  the  warm,  inter¬ 
glacial  period  more  similar  to  the  present  climate. 
Pinyon  pines  were  absent  from  this  midden,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  climate  at  Eagle  Eye  Mountain  had 
by  then  become  too  arid  for  them  to  survive. 
However,  junipers  and  shrub  live  oak  persisted.  In 
addition  to  these  two  holdovers  from  the  previous 
ice  age,  a  few  warmth-loving  desert  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  the  saguaro  and  catclaw  acacia,  made  their  first 
appearance.  But  the  mix  of  saguaro,  catclaw, 
junipers,  and  shrub  live  oak  certainly  is  a  strange 
assortment  of  plants  compared  to  the  kinds  of  plant 


communities  in  which  the  saguaro  is  typically 
found  today. 

The  vegetation  of  Eagle  Eye  Mountain  experi¬ 
enced  additional,  pronounced  changes  between 
10,000  and  5,000  years  ago.  Many  more  desert 
species  appear  in  the  midden  record  during  this 
time  interval,  including  creosote  bush,  desert  laven¬ 
der,  brittlebush,  blue  palo  verde,  and  some  of  the 
chollas. 

Strangely,  foothills  palo  verde  trees  were  the  last 
common  Sonoran  Desert  species  to  arrive,  and  they 
did  not  do  so  until  about  4,500  years 
ago.  For  more  than  5,000  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  foothills 
palo  verde,  saguaros  had  coexisted 
on  the  hillslopes  of  Eagle  Eye 
Mountain  with  other  small  trees, 
including  catclaw  acacia  and  blue 
palo  verde.  I  am  particularly 
intrigued  by  the  laggardly  arrival  of 
the  foothills  palo  verde  compared  to 
some  desert  plants,  especially  the  saguaro.  Today 
the  northern  and  upper  elevational  limits  of  the 
range  of  the  palo  verde  and  saguaro  are  nearly 
identical,  indicating  they  are  very  similar  in  their 
sensitivity  to  cold.  It  is  therefore  hard  to  explain  the 
late  arrival  of  the  foothills  palo  verde  as  being  due 
to  a  climate  too  cold  for  it  to  survive  when  the  same 
climate  apparently  was  suitable  for  the  saguaro 
between  4,  500  and  10,400  years  ago. 

The  reason  may  have  something  to  do  with  how 
fast  and  far  seeds  of  the  two  species  can  be  spread. 
White-winged  doves  and  other  birds  that  eat 
saguaro  fruits  can  transport  viable  saguaro  seeds  for 
tens  or  even  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  single  day.  This 
rapid,  long-distance  dispersal  of  seeds  by  birds  may 
be  the  reason  the  saguaro  showed  up  nearly  instan¬ 
taneously  after  the  end  of  the  last  ice  age.  The  seeds 
of  foothills  palo  verdes,  however,  are  typically  dis¬ 
persed  over  much  shorter  distances.  Once  they  are 
ripe,  entire  seedpods  drop  to  the  ground  where 
pocket  mice  and  kangaroo  rats  remove  the  seeds. 
Seeds  not  immediately  eaten  are  moved  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  tree  and  buried  in  under¬ 
ground  caches  for  later  retrieval,  but  some  are  never 
again  found  and  eventually  germinate.  Because  the 
rodents  are  so  efficient  at  harvesting  and  burying 
the  seeds,  the  seeds  are  probably  not  available  to  be 


"Ecological  changes  that  occurred  between 
4,000  and  6,000  years  ago  .  .  .  could  indicate 
what  ecological  changes  might  be  expected  in 
the  Sonoran  Desert  should  the  climate 


regularly  picked  up  in  large  numbers  by  long-dis¬ 
tance  travellers  such  as  birds.  The  more  limited 
range  of  dispersal  of  foothills  palo  verde  seeds  may 
explain  the  tree's  lateness  in  arriving  at  Eagle  Eye 
Mountain. 

The  ancient  woodrat  middens  from  Eagle  Eye 
Mountain  that  were  between  6,400  and  4,000  years 
old  also  importantly  indicate  the  climate  at  that  time 
may  have  been  slightly  warmer  than  today.  What 
suggests  this  slight  temperature  change  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  cold-sensitive  brittlebush  in  ancient  middens 
located  on  northerly  slopes.  Today,  brittlebush  is 
absent  from  the  same  north-facing  exposures.  Other 
evidence  from  these  middens,  including  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  summer-active  perennial  grass  called 
plains  bristlegrass  and  a  greater  abundance  of  cacti, 
suggests  that  summer  rains  were  more  plentiful  and 
predictable  than  they  are  today. 

The  detailed  history  of  this  particular  period  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  because  some  biol¬ 
ogists  and  climatologists  think  that  potential  global 
warming  in  the  immediate  future  brought  about  by 
human  activities  may  produce  climate  changes  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  several  thousand  years  ago.  The 
record  of  ecological  changes  that  occurred  between 
4,000  and  6,000  years  ago  is  particularly  relevant 
because  it  could  indicate  what  ecological  changes 
might  be  expected  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  should  the 
climate  become  slightly  warmer. 

Today  the  dry  hillslopes  of  Eagle  Eye  Mountain 
are  covered  with  foothills  palo  verde,  brittlebush, 
desert  lavender,  creosote  bush,  saguaro,  and  a  host 
of  other  "typical"  Sonoran  Desert  plants.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  this  particular  mix  of  species  has  existed  on 
the  mountain  for  fewer  than  the  last  4,000  years. 

The  history  of  Eagle  Eye  Mountain  over  the  last 
twenty  thousand  years  has  been  one  of  almost  con¬ 
tinual  change  in  vegetation  brought  about  by  major 
and  minor  changes  in  climate  and  the  varying  abili¬ 
ties  of  different  plants  to  respond  to  these  changes. 

Following  a  nighttime  of  comet  gazing,  I  spent 
the  next  day  exploring  the  rocky  slopes  of  Eagle  Eye 
Mountain,  looking  for  different  plant  species  and 
comparing  what  I  observed  to  what  the  ancient 
midden  record  revealed  about  past  vegetation.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain  in  a  shaded,  cool 
place  beneath  a  small  cliff,  I  was  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  single  shrub  live  oak.  Apparently  it  is  the 


only  oak  found  on  Eagle  Eye  Mountain. 

The  lone  oak's  presence  here  today  is  an  anom¬ 
aly  because  it  is  typically  limited  to  somewhat  high¬ 
er,  moister  elevations.  But  the  ancient  woodrat  mid¬ 
den  record  for  Eagle  Eye  Mountain  helped  me 
understand  this  solitary  oak  which  seemed  strange¬ 
ly  out  of  place  amid  the  desert  palo  verdes,  cre¬ 
osotes,  and  saguaros.  The  oak  was  very  old  and 
contained  many  small  trunks  growing  from  a  com¬ 
mon  base.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  oak  sprouted  within 
the  last  11,000  years,  a  time  during  which  the  cli¬ 
mate  has  become  hotter  and  drier  and  increasingly 
unsuitable  for  the  survival  of  a  small,  shallow-root¬ 
ed  oak  seedling. 

Instead,  the  single,  multi-stemmed  oak  may 
actually  be  the  last  survivor  of  the  vegetation  that 
was  here  during  the  last  ice  age.  This  is  possible 
because  some  oaks  like  the  shrub  live  oak  can  per¬ 
sist  by  repeatedly  resprouting  from  the  same  base 
for  thousands  of  years.  I  think  that  this  may  be  the 
story  behind  this  lone  shrub  live  oak.  In  its  cool, 
shaded,  and  slightly  moister  site  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain,  this  single  plant  may  have  held  on 
for  thousands  of  years  as  the  last  relic  from  the  ice 
age,  an  additional  reminder  of  what  used  to  grow 
on  these  slopes  more  than  11,000  years  ago. 

Human  beings  had  apparently  not  arrived  in  the 
Americas  eighteen  thousand  years  ago  to  witness 
the  wonder  of  Comet  Hyakutake  pointed  magically 
at  the  portal  of  the  Eagle's  Eye,  but  perhaps  at  that 
time  long  ago  the  leaves  from  this  last  remaining 
oak  softly  reflected  the  bright  comet's  light.  0 
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Desert 

Gardener 


Weeding  Is  a  Lot  More 
Than  Just  Pulling  Plants 
Out  of  the  Wrong  Places 


By  Mary  F.  Irish 


Often  it  is  the  little  chores  that  offer  the  most 
from  your  garden.  The  big  jobs — building 
patios,  large  planting  efforts,  redoing  the 
irrigation — leave  little  time  to  enjoy  the  doing,  and 
joy  from  the  task  is  easily  offset  by  tension  (I  have 
begged  lines  not  to  leak  yet  again  after  repair)  and 
exhaustion. 

Weeding,  however,  is  different.  Here  you  can 
savor  the  task,  letting  repetitive  labor  clear  an  over¬ 
worked  mind,  and  take  simple  pleasure  in  its  tidy 
results. 

I  love  to  weed.  It  is  an  excellent  time  to  plan  and 
organize  the  mundane  clutter  of  life,  recall  the  ten 
items  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  an  upcoming 
trip,  or  wrestle  with  difficult  emotional  times.  I  have 
resolved  almost  all  my  major  life  decisions  while 
weeding. 

Weeding  demands  that  you  get  close  and  truly 
observe  your  garden.  You  notice  young  seedlings 
that  need  extra  attention,  or  locate  troublesome  bugs 
or  disease  before  they  are  out  of  control.  Down  on 
the  ground  is  where  the  delight  and  drama  of  daily 
insect  life  takes  place,  and  weeding  gives  you 
opportunity  to  look. 

There  are  many  ways  to  weed 

In  the  vegetable  beds,  which  are  a  bonanza  of 
weeds,  I  usually  just  pull  them  out.  But  if  weeds  are 
too  close  to  precious  seedlings,  often  the  case  among 
wildflowers,  a  good  pair  of  scissors  is  helpful. 
Cutting  seedlings,  whether  for  thinning  or  to  elimi¬ 
nate  weeds,  kills  them  quickly  and  does  not  disturb 
tiny  nearby  roots. 

Pulling  is  the  most  effective  way  to  get  rid  of 
London  rocket,  brassica,  dandelions,  and  most  sum¬ 
mer  weeds.  These  plants  have  long,  tenacious  roots; 
cutting  them  with  a  hoe  only  trims  their  tops.  They 


can  be  hoed  successfully  when  very  young  or 
pulled  if  the  soil  is  wet  enough,  but  I  often  employ 
the  weeder's  equivalent  of  pushing  all  the  clutter 
into  the  closet — just  whacking  the  blooms  off  until 
summer  heat  kills  the  entire  plant. 

I  use  the  same  trimming  technique  on  winter 
annual  grasses  with  a  tool  whose  name  is  unknown 
to  me,  but  it  is  a  flat  blade  on  a  handle.  Kept  sharp, 
it  works  like  a  warm  knife  in  butter  as  you  swing  it 
pendulum-like  ahead  of  you.  It  works  best  in  a  fair¬ 
ly  open  or  large  area  and  it  is  wise  to  wear  shoes 
and  stay  away  from  tender  or  succulent  plants. 

More  than  once  I  have  sliced  cacti  with  this  tool. 

In  tighter  areas  I  usually  just  pull,  but  a  hedge 
shears  would  work  just  as  well.  Every  winter  I 
intend  to  get  a  weed  whacker,  but  by  the  time  I 
work  myself  into  a  buying  rage,  it  turns  hot,  the 
weeds  wilt,  and  I  am  again  spared  from  relentless 
consumerism. 

Trimming  weeds  makes  the  yard  look  better,  but 
there  are  two  weeds  which  I  cannot  tolerate  at  all  in 
the  yard:  yellow  clover  and  red  brome.  I  pull  them 
out  instantly,  yellow  clover  because  I  just  can't 
stand  the  stuff  and  red  brome  because  it  is  persis¬ 
tent  and  devious.  This  grass  compliantly  flattens 
out  with  repeated  trimming  and  then  blooms 
entirely  prostrate,  having  outfoxed  you.  (There  are 
reasons  these  plants  have  gone  beyond  being  mere 
weeds  into  the  ranks  of  serious  pests.) 

I  have  spent  many  hours  on  the  business  end  of 
a  hoe,  but  I  had  never  heard  of  a  “hula"  hoe  until  I 
moved  to  Arizona.  These  metal  triangles  dangling 
at  the  end  of  a  handle  can  be  very  useful  in  large 
areas  where  most  of  the  plants  are  weeds.  Used 
with  a  back-and-forth  motion,  this  tool  cuts  stems 
right  at  the  soil  line.  This  hoe  works  best  in  slightly 
moist  soil  on  delicate  winter  annuals  such  as  bowle- 
sia,  schismus,  brome  (when  very  small)  or  mallow. 
We  also  use  it  to  cut  down  the  dried  debris  of  win¬ 
ter  annuals. 

Summer's  weeds  are  creative 

Summer  offers  different  weeds,  and  even  oddi¬ 
ties.  I  am  more  sanguine  about  these  weeds.  I  trim 
and  pull  regularly,  but  not  with  the  zeal  of  the  win- 


ter.  This  summer  there  was  mullein  with  its  large, 
diapery-soft  leaves  in  the  vegetable  beds.  I  left  them 
until  their  great  size  began  to  smother  the  okra. 

I  use  Mexican  palo  verde  litter  to  mulch  the  veg¬ 
etables,  so  bezillions  of  Parkinsonia  seedlings  sprout 
throughout  the  summer.  I  just  pull  or  cut  them  off, 
but  vigilance  counts. 

Last  summer  the  vegetable  beds  yielded  six 
Datura  zvrightii  plants.  These  highly  poisonous 
plants  did  not  seem  compatible  with  food  produc¬ 
tion  so  I  removed  them  to  pots,  but  I  still  wonder 
what  incredible  series  of  accidents  brought  that 
plant  into  the  beds. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  best  way  to  think 
of  a  weed  is  as  a  plant  in  the  wrong  place. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  minor  nuisance,  like  the  small  suc¬ 
culent  Dorstenia  replete  amongst  the  potted 
mesembs,  or  a  charming  diversion  like  the  glorious 
yellow  triumph  of  the  jackass  clover  in  our  potted 
nursery  plants.  Epazote  and  parsley  return  regular¬ 
ly  in  the  vegetable  beds;  tomatoes  and  eggplant  and 
melons  spring  out  of  the  compost  in  a  tree  well. 

Other  weeds  transcend  my  simple  definition. 
There  are  the  bullies  that  take  over,  push  out  the 
neighbors,  and  in  some  cases  completely  rewrite  the 
neighborhood.  Plants  like  red  brome,  buffelgrass, 
tamarisk,  and  fountain  grass  are  some  of  these 
where  I  live.  They  make  problems  ranging  from  an 
irritating  abundance  of  seedlings  and  a  trashy 
appearance  to  an  increased  supply  of  fire  fuel  and 
the  annihilation  of  natural  vegetation.  These  plants 
have  crossed  the  line  from  maintenance  chore  to 
serious  pest  and  can  cause  genuine  damage  in  a 
community. 

Weeds  are  testimony  to  the  vast  diversity  and 
tenacity  of  plant  life.  They  will  always  be  with  us. 
But  their  control  is  more  than  a  dreary  chore.  The 
repetitious  push-pull  of  the  hoe,  the  brisk,  sharp 
smell  of  plants  and  earth,  and  the  contentment  of  a 
tidy  bed,  offer  us  the  finest  rewards  of  a  garden — 
enjoyment,  relaxation  and  peace.  0 

(Mary  F.  Irish ,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  on  leave  of 
absence  as  director  of  public  horticulture.) 


A  Gift  to  Webster  Auditorium 


Executive  Director  Carolyn  O'Malley  (at  left)  accepts  for 
the  Garden  the  gift  of  the  painting  behind  her  from 
Scottsdale  Boys  and  Girls  Club  representative  Dorie 
Mills.  Garden  members  will  recognize  the  art  as  a  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  the  Oscar  Strobel  painting  which  has 
hung  over  the  mantle  in  Webster  Auditorium  since  the 
building's  dedication  in  January  1939.  Strobel  had  given 
this  painting  to  the  Scottsdale  Boys  and  Girls  Club  where 
it  hung  until  this  year  when  the  Club  moved  to  a  new 
facility  lacking  wall  space  to  accommodate  the  work. 


Feel  good  fast! 
Donate  some  books 
to  the  Fall  Used-Book  Sale! 
Call  941-1225 


George  Tyson  to  Lead  Board  of  Trustees 

George  Tyson  was  elected 
president  of  the  Garden 
Board  of  Trustees  at  the 
annual  membership  meeting 
in  May.  He  succeeds 
Stephen  H.  Roman.  Serving 
with  him  will  be  Lee 
Baumann  Cohn,  president¬ 
elect;  Rose  Papp,  treasurer; 
and  John  Sullivan,  secretary. 
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Luminaria  Tickets  Discounted  to  DBG  Members  through  October  31 


Tickets  are  now  available  at  half-price  to 

Garden  members  for  the  nineteenth  annual 
Noche  de  las  Laminarias,  to  be  held  from  5:30  to 
9:30  p.m.,  Dec.  5,  6,  and  7, 1996. 

Thursday  evening,  Dec.  5,  is  reserved  for  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  guests  to  stroll  the  Garden  pathways 
softly  illuminated  by  seven  thousand  luminarias 
(lighted  candles  glowing  in  paper  bags).  On  each 
evening  of  the  event  more  than  a  dozen  musical 
groups  will  perform  throughout  the  Garden,  and 
free  hot  cider  and  cookies  will  be  served. 

Tickets  for  members  will  cost  $5  for  adults  and 
$2  for  children  aged  5  to  12  only  through  Oct.  31. 
Ticket  order  forms  are  inserted  in  this  issue  of  The 
Sonoran  Quarterly  and  may  be  mailed  to  the  Garden 
with  a  check  or  a  charge  card  number.  Tickets  may 
also  be  ordered  by  telephone  (941-1225)  starting 
Sept.  1. 

Only  10,000  tickets  are  available  to  this  annual 
fundraising  event.  Public  ticket  sales  at  full  price 
($10  for  adults,  $4  for  children  5  to  12)  will  begin 
Oct.  1.  No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door,  and  the 
event  is  expected  to  sell  out  in  advance. 

Food  may  be  purchased  in  a  food  tent  by  cash 
or  check  (no  credit  cards). 

Parking  will  be  at  Phoenix  Municipal  Stadium 
at  the  intersection  of  Van  Buren  Street  and  Galvin 
Parkway/ Priest  Road,  a  change  from  last  year.  A 
free  shuttle  service  will  operate  to  and  from  the 
Garden.  Parking  on  the  Garden's  north  parking  lot 
will  be  available  to  persons  with  physical  disabili¬ 
ties  and  to  members  of  the  Saguaro  Society, 
Director's  Circle,  and  President's  Club. 

Luminaria  this  year  will  include  a  raffle  of  many 
prizes  including  a  gold  watch  and  airline  tickets  for 
two.  An  added  attraction  for  Members'  Night  only 


will  be  a  "gift  tree"  with  envelopes  which  can  be 
purchased  off  the  tree  for  $20.  Value  of  the  contents 
will  be  $20  or  more  and  might  be  jewelry,  a  spa  day 
or  perhaps  a  weekend  getaway! 

In  the  case  that  rain  cancels  the  event,  tickets 
may  be  used  for  admission  to  the  Garden  in  1997 
excluding  Luminaria  '97. 

Chairing  the  event  are  Susan  Ahearn,  Judy 
Curtis,  and  Susan  Kuhlman.  0 


Can  You  Help  with  Underwriting? 

The  underwriting  committee  is  looking  for 
members  to  play  an  active  part  in  Luminaria 
‘96  by  underwriting  a  portion  of  the  expenses  nec¬ 
essary  to  present  this  quality,  traditional  event. 
Examples  of  this  form  of  underwriting  are: 

•  $300  to  pay  for  one  bus  for  one  night; 

•  $400  to  cover  the  costs  of  decorations; 

•  $125  to  underwrite  a  paramedic  for  an  evening; 

•  $115  to  rent  a  port-a-jon; 

•  $20  to  buy  five  butane  lighters; 

•  $10  to  obtain  100  of  the  21,000  votive  candles 
used; 

•  $92  to  provide  1,000  cups  of  cider; 

•  $25  to  sponsor  one  luminary  hand-printed  with 
your  name  and  displayed  on  a  special  tree  on 
Pritzlaff  Patio. 

•  $50  to  fill  the  propane  heaters  to  keep  the  musi¬ 
cians  warm  for  one  night. 

Please  call  Marilyn  Shomer  at  943-6041  for 
more  information.  Underwriting  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  making  this  a  successful  fundraiser  for 
the  Garden.  Any  help  you  can  provide  will  be 
greatly  appreciated!  0 


Featured  in  the  Dinner's  silent  auction  were  more 
than  one  hundred  exotic  desert  plants  in  unusual  and 
one-of-a-kind  pots  donated  by  nurseries  and  artists. 
Craig  Pearson  chaired  the  plant  auction  committee. 


Dennis  and  Naomi  Kitchel  are  joined  by  friend 
Ruth  Mathews  Getz  (seated  in  center)  during 
the  cocktail  hour  at  Dinner  on  the  Desert. 


Mary  Nesset,  chair 

Dinner  on  the  Desert  of  the  1996  Dinner 

on  the  Desert  com- 

netted  Cl  YCCOvd  $83,000  mittee,  addresses 

those  gathered  at 
the  April  20th 
event. 


A 

WISH  LIST 

If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be  useful ,  please  call 
the  Garden  at  941-1225  for  more  information. 

486  IBM  compatible  computers 
Steel  filing  cabinets  (in  good  condition) 

Metal  file  boxes  (8-1/2"  x  12") 

Plastic  sheet  protectors  (8-1/2"  x  11") 

Table  runner  in  "natural  weave"  cloth  (14"  x  36"  or 
longer) 

Mylar  or  other  archival  plastic  photo  protectors  (all 
sizes) 

Books  for  resale  at  the  fall  book  sale 
Table  linens 

Patio  table,  umbrella  with  stand,  six  chairs 
Toaster-oven 

Portable  pantry  or  large  cupboard  with  doors 
Psychrometer  (to  test  relative  humidity) 

Metal  bookends 
25'  tape  measure 
Electric  carts 
Secretarial  chair 
Flat  file  (30"  x  40") 


Four-drawer  filing  cabinets 

Trimline-style  desk  phone 

Bookcases 

Wastebasket 

Desks 

Small  refrigerator 
Automatic  door  closers 
Microwave  oven 
Radio 

Thanks  to  these  members  for  their  generous  response  to  the 
Wish  List: 

Anonymous  Donors  -  wicker  baskets,  chlorine  buckets, 
folding  luggage  cart,  adding  machine,  terry  cloth  rags, 
chile  ristra ,  measuring  cups 

Quent  &  Nody  Augspurger  -  folding  luggage  carts 

Charles  &  Bernice  Brewer  -  table  linens 

Sandy  Cielaszyk  -  table  linens 

Eleanor  M.  Gray  -  terry  cloth  rags 

B.  Charles  Jenkins  -  folding  luggage  cart 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley  -  iron 

Shirley  Passell  -  wicker  basket,  iron 

Bill  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo  -  subscription  to  Arizona  Wildlife 

Views 

Kathy  Verplank  -  metal  shed 

Amelia  Witalis  -  wicker  baskets 

Bernard  &  Doris  Zuckerman  -  35mm  camera 
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Eulychnia  iquiquensis  grows  in 
huge  clumps  in  Chile,  where  dead 
arms  are  used  to  manufacture 
"rain  sticks/'  a  popular  item  for 
export  from  Chile. 


Snow ,  Hail ,  and  Finally  Rain  Add  Drama 
To  Field  Expedition  in  World's  Driest  Climate 


Story  and  photographs 

By  Edward  F.  "Ted"  Anderson,  Ph.D. 

Senior  Research  Botanist 

Snow  pelted  the  windshield  of  our  little  double¬ 
cab  Nissan  truck  and  the  single  working  wiper 
struggled  to  keep  up  with  the  flakes.  Minutes 
earlier  we  had  passed  through  an  intense  hail  storm 
which,  like  the  snow  storm,  had  required  all  of  our 
driver's  concentration  and  ability  to  keep  us  on  the 
narrow  mountain  road  as  we  climbed  up  the 
Cordillera  Blanca  in  the  Peruvian  Andes.  I  nervous¬ 
ly  glanced  at  Dr.  Rob  Wallace  sitting  next  to  me.  He 
smiled  and  commented  that  he  had  left  Iowa  to  get 
away  from  this  kind  of  weather! 

What  a  contrast  we  were  experiencing  from  a 
few  days  ago  on  the  coast  where  it  never  rains!  We 
had  passed  over  this  mountain  road  earlier  in  mag¬ 
nificent  weather,  climbing  to  an  elevation  of  4,290 
meters  (14,075  feet)  to  pass  through  a  tunnel  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Cordillera  on  our  way  to  the  histor¬ 
ically  significant  town  of  Chavin  de  Huantar.  Just 
east  of  the  tunnel  we  had  stopped  to  collect  Opuntia 
floccosa,  a  beautiful  mound  of  round  stems  covered 
with  white  spines  and  growing  in  the  high,  dry 
puna  grassland.  Our  adventure  of  going  to — and 
returning  from — Chavin  de  Huantar  was  just  one  of 
many  in  a  month  of  fieldwork  in  Chile  and  Peru  last 
February  and  March. 

With  me  was  Fred  Katterman,  a  Garden  research 


associate  who  has  studied  Chilean  cacti  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  has  contributed  many  living 
and  herbarium  specimens  to  our  Garden,  especially 
those  of  the  genus  Eriosyce.  Many  can  be  seen  in  the 
Cactus  House. 

Dr.  Robert  Wallace  of  Iowa  State  University 
joined  us  in  Chile  for  the  rest  of  the  expedition.  Rob 
is  conducting  critical  DNA  studies  of  the  cacti  in 
which  he  is  providing  many  new — and  exciting — 
answers  to  important  questions  about  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  cacti. 

In  Chile  we  were  also  accompanied  by  Miguel 
Trivelli  of  the  Chilean  Servicio  Agricola  y  Ganadero, 
which  had  granted  us  a  collecting  permit.  He 
became  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  cacti. 

In  Peru  we  were  joined  by  Dr.  Carlos  Ostolaza, 
who  is  the  most  knowledgeable  person  of  Peruvian 
cacti.  He  and  Fred  had  accompanied  Joe  McAuliffe, 
Wendy  Hodgson,  and  me  two  years  ago  when  we 
traveled  to  Peru  on  the  Garden's  Ed  R.  Willard 
Expedition.  This  year's  expedition  was  financed  by 
grants  from  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of 
America,  the  International  Organization  for 
Succulent  Plant  Study  (IOS),  and  a  private  donor. 

In  Chile  we  wanted  to  visit  as  many  sites  of  the 
cactus  genus  Copiapoa  as  we  could.  This  plant 


occurs  only  in  Chile,  mostly  along  the  dry  coastal 
Atacama  Desert.  Fred  is  completing  a  study  of  this 
genus  and  he  needed  to  observe  populations 
throughout  the  plant's  range  to  see  variation  pat¬ 
terns.  We  also  collected  specimens  of  Copiapoa  and 
other  Chilean  cacti  such  as  Eriosyce  and  Eulychnia 
for  the  Garden's  collection. 

Our  second  goal  was  to  collect  living  material 
for  Dr.  Wallace's  DNA  studies.  These  plants  will 
later  be  ground  up  and  the  strands  of  DNA  extract¬ 
ed  in  the  laboratory  for  comparative  studies.  He  is 
particularly  interested  in  the  columnar  South 
American  cacti. 

A  third  goal  was  to  re-collect  the  cacti  of  Peru 
that  had  been  lost  two  years  ago  when  our  speci¬ 
mens  from  the  Willard  Expedition  were  misshipped 
by  a  shipping  agent  to  Chicago  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  with  a  third  of  them  dying.  I  was  able  to  re¬ 
collect  several  "lost"  species,  plus  additional  plants 
of  collections  where  some  had  been  lost. 

Finally,  we  attempted  to  collect  new  material  for 
the  Garden  in  such  areas  as  the  Atacama  Desert  of 
Chile  and  the  Andes  Mountains  of  Peru.  We  made 
more  than  125  different  collections  of  living  plants 
and  seeds  during  the  five  weeks  of  our  fieldwork, 
and  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  represent  taxa 
not  collected  two  years  ago. 

The  cactus  genus  Copiapoa  is  a  remarkable  group 
of  plants.  Some  form  huge  clumps  with  hundreds  of 
stems,  while  others  are  more  like  our  typical  barrel 


cacti.  Still  others  are  amazing  geophytes  (plants 
having  large  underground  root  or  storage  systems 
which  enable  them  to  undergo  long  dormancy  peri¬ 
ods)  which  are  almost  completely  underground. 

One  such  example  is  Copiapoa  laui)  this  cactus  pro¬ 
duces  small  heads — only  about  one  centimeter  (less 
than  half  an  inch)  in  diameter — which  never  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  However,  if  one  digs 
out  a  plant,  he  finds  each  tiny  stem  coming  from  a 
massive  underground  root  that  may  be  ten  to  fifteen 
centimeters  (four  to  six  inches)  in  length.  My 
favorite  species  is  the  magnificent  Copiapoa  dealbata 


Fred  Katterman,  a  Garden  Research  Associate,  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Chilean  cacti.  He  is  pictured  above  with  a  clump 
of  Copiapoa  Solaris  which  grows  mostly  along  the  dry 
coastal  Atacama  Desert  in  Chile. 


with  its  many  sturdy  whitish  stems.  At  one  site  we 
walked  along  the  edge  of  a  spectacular  canyon 
lined  with  thousands  of  these  plants. 

While  in  Chile  we  also  studied  the  columnar 
cactus  Eulychnia.  These  plants  often  become  mas¬ 
sive  in  size  and  attain  a  probable  age  of  hundreds 
of  years.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  to  measure 
how  old  they  are.  The  wood  of  Eulychnia  is  used  to 
make  the  now-popular  Chilean  "rain  sticks,"  which 
rattle  like  the  patter  of  rainfall  when  they  are 
turned  vertically.  We  investigated  whether  only 
mature,  dead  stems  were  being  collected  for  this 
growing  industry,  and  concluded  that,  indeed,  there 


At  one  point  the  expedition  discovered  the  beautiful 
Copiapoa  dealbata  growing  thickly  along  canyon  walls. 


is  plenty  of  dead  material  available  and  that  dead 
wood  is  far  easier  to  make  into  rain  sticks  than  are 
the  living  stems  from  which  both  spines  and 
mucilaginous  material  must  be  removed.  We  feel 
that  the  making  of  rain  sticks  is  not  so  far  a  signifi¬ 
cant  threat  to  populations  of  Eulychnia. 

In  Peru  our  fieldwork  took  us  to  some  sites  we 
had  visited  two  years  ago;  we  also  went  north 
along  the  extremely  dry  coastal  desert  and  then  east 
to  new  regions  within  the  Andes  Mountains.  We 
returned  to  the  Tinajas  Canyon  and  the  site  of 
Brozvningia  candelaris,  a  plant  amazing  for  its  cande¬ 
labra  appearance  and  very  spiny  trunk.  Rob  needed 
living  material  from  it,  but  we  could  not  find  a 
young  plant — or  even  a  seedling.  Finally  we  located 
a  plant  with  two  vertical  stems;  we  cut  off  one  and 
left  the  rest  of  the  plant. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks  we  collected  a  variety 
of  species  from  several  genera  of  Peruvian  cacti,  not 
only  young  plants  to  ship  home,  but  also  flowers 
and  fruits  whenever  possible.  Seeds  harvested  from 
the  fruits  will  be  shared  with  the  Huntington 
Botanical  Garden  in  California.  As  we  collected 
flowers,  Rob  became  fascinated  with  the  variety  of 
insects.  He  had  fortuitously  brought  small  collect¬ 
ing  bottles,  so  was  able  to  collect  many  insects  to 
help  us  better  understand  another  important  plant- 
animal  relationship. 

We  also  revisited  the  Chillon  Valley  northeast  of 
Lima,  which  has  an  amazing  variety  of  cacti.  At  one 
locality  we  found  eight  species  of  cacti  in  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  genera!  These  included  Melocactus , 
Haageocereus,  Espostoa,  Neoraimondia ,  Opuntia  (the 
remarkable  O.  pachypus,  which  was  even  in  flower), 
and  Mila. 

Our  travels  took  us  up  two  different  routes  into 
the  Andes  to  collect  and  photograph  cacti  from 
more  moist,  higher  habitats.  Although  it  was  the 
rainy  season,  we  found  magnificent  populations  of 
Matucana,  Oroya,  and  Espostoa  and  were  able  to  col¬ 
lect  material  from  them.  These  are  certainly  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  cacti.  We  also  collected 
some  distinctive  members  of  Opuntia.  For  three 
days  we  worked  out  of  the  lovely  city  of  Huaraz, 
which  is  surrounded  by  snow-covered  mountains. 
We  were  fascinated  by  the  local  people  and  the 


variety  of  products  for  sale  in  the  market. 

While  in  the  Andes  we  traveled  over  a  perilous 
mountain  road  to  the  town  of  Chavin  de  Huantar. 
Just  outside  the  town  is  an  ancient  temple  called  the 
Castillo,  an  elaborate  structure  of  the  Chavin  culture 
believed  to  be  about  three  thousand  years  old.  For 
us  this  temple  was  especially  significant,  for  it  has 
the  oldest  known  record  of  a  cactus:  a  stone  sculp¬ 
ture  depicting  a  human  figure  and  the  San  Pedro 
cactus  (Echinopsis  pachanoi),  a  columnar  cactus  con¬ 
taining  mescaline.  This  is  the  same  alkaloid  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  psychotomimetic  effects  of  the  peyote 
cactus  of  North  America!  Apparently  the  San  Pedro 
cactus  has  been  used  religiously  and  medicinally  by 
the  indigenous  people  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years. 

Our  trip  back  to  the  coast  proved  nearly  as 
nerve-racking  as  the  one  to  Chavin.  Again  the 
weather  was  beautiful  during  the  morning,  but  as 
we  crossed  over  the  Cordillera  Negra  at  4,100 
meters  (14,000  feet)  elevation,  we  entered  the 
clouds.  Not  only  was  visibility  reduced  to  almost 
nothing,  but  it  was  drizzling  as  well.  The  road  was 
quite  muddy,  narrow  and  winding.  Then,  at  the 
small  village  of  Casa  Blanca  we  ran  over  a  bottle. 


which  broke  and  punctured  a  tire.  We  had  a  spare 
tire,  but  the  truck,  loaned  to  us  by  the  Agricultural 
University  in  La  Molina,  did  not  have  a  workable 
jack.  Finally,  through  ingenuity  and  with  the  help  of 
people  in  a  passing  truck,  we  were  able  to  change 
the  tire  and  proceed  down  the  mountain.  We 
descended  over  7,000  feet  in  thick  fog.  Finally  we 
came  out  of  the  clouds  (but  not  the  drizzle)  at  4,500 
feet  elevation  and  were  immediately  rewarded  by 
coming  upon  a  beautiful  stand  of  Neoraimondia 
gigantea  and  Haageocereus  pacalaensis,  both  of  which 
were  in  flower.  The  remainder  of  the  trip  to  the 
coastal  town  of  Casma  was  marvelously  unevent¬ 
ful. 

Remarkable  plants  and  compatible  colleagues 
overshadowed  the  white-knuckle,  narrow  mountain 
roads,  the  long,  difficult  climbs  to  sites,  and  the 
hard  work  digging  out  and  cleaning  the  specimens. 
The  scenery  was  at  times  monotonous,  but  at  other 
times  breath-taking.  This  trip,  like  so  many  other 
such  endeavors  by  the  Garden  Research 
Department,  emphasizes  our  motto: 

"It's  not  just  a  job;  it's  an  adventure!"  0 


At  Chavin  de  Huanta  in  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  an  ancient 
temple  called  the  Castillo 
depicts  the  oldest  known  record 
of  a  cactus:  a  stone  sculpture  of 
a  human  figure  and  Echinopsis 
pachanoi,  a  columnar  San  Pedro 
cactus  which  contains  mesca¬ 
line.  It  has  been  used  religiously 
and  medicinally  by  indigenous 
peoples  for  thousands  of  years. 


First  Volume  in  Series  Is  An  Impre$$ive  Reference 


The  Useful  Wild  Plants  of  Texas,  the  Southeastern  and 

Southwestern  United  States,  the  Southern  Plains,  and 

Northern  Mexico,  Volume  1 

by  Scooter  Cheatham  and  Marshall  C.  Johnston 

Useful  Wild  Plants:  Austin,  1995 

568  pp.  $125 


By  Jane  B.  Cole 

This  impressive  volume  describes  Texas  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  has  excellent  color  photographs 
and  shows  distribution  and  frequency  maps 
for  each  of  over  seventy  plant  species.  It  includes 
both  commercial  and  traditional  plant  uses  and  has 
an  extensive  list  of  references. 

Beginning  with  Ahronia  ameliae,  a  native  four- 
o'clock,  and  concluding  with  Arundo  donax,  a  natu¬ 
ralized  non-native  grass,  the  beautifully  clothbound 
book  is  the  first  of  twelve  volumes,  all  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  next  six  years.  Each  book  will  be  orga¬ 
nized  alphabetically,  as  is  this  first  volume,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  selected  list  of  botanical  names  of  Texas 
plants. 

The  text  for  each  species  in  this  first  volume 
includes  a  plant  description,  the  plant's  known 
common  names,  and  its  "economic  uses"  such  as  in 
landscape  design  as  well  as  for  food,  perfumes, 
dyes,  medicines,  and  skin  treatments.  The  final 
twenty  pages  of  the  first  volume  list  the  footnote 
references  that  appear  in  each  plant  description. 

I  find  two  problems  with  the  work: 

One,  the  arrangement  (alphabetical  by  genus) 
means  that  different  genera  in  the  same  family  are 
written  up  in  different  volumes.  And  two,  the 
authority  for  botanical  name  selections  is  unclear, 
with  no  synonyms  or  author  names  for  the  reader  to 
research.  It  is  an  amateur  book  which  looks  as 
impressive  as  if  it  were  technically  reliable. 

Another  difficulty — that  the  references  don't 


include  some  of  the  important  work  in  the  field — is 
more  understandable.  On  page  460  we  learn  that 
"Ariocarpus  fissuratus  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  last  few  years  .  .  .  because  of  its 
chemical  similarity  to  peyote  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  Dr.  Edward  J.  Anderson's  1980  mono¬ 
graph  Peyote:  The  Divine  Cactus.  That  reference  will 
probably  appear  with  the  future  volume  which  dis¬ 
cusses  Lophophora  williamsii,  peyote.  By  that  time  Dr. 
Anderson's  new  edition,  due  from  the  University  of 
Arizona  Press  in  August,  will  be  out. 

I  also  missed  seeing  Wendy  Elodgson's  1982 
work.  Edible  Native  and  Naturalized  Plants  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  North  of  Mexico,  in  which  she 
includes  some  of  the  genera  discussed  here  includ¬ 
ing  species  of  Acacia,  Agave,  Allenrolfea,  Atriplex, 
Amaranthus ,  Amoreuxia,  Allium,  Ambrosia,  and 
Asclepias.  Perhaps  Ms.  Hodgson's  work  too  will 
appear  as  a  reference  in  a  later  volume.  It  would, 
however,  make  sense  to  insert  references  appropri¬ 
ate  to  each  volume  even  if  they  are  repeated  volume 
to  volume. 

The  authors  hope  to  help  save  valuable  species 
from  destruction  by  pointing  out  their  economic 
and  potential  values.  Implicit  in  that  idea,  however, 
is  that  further  research  can  be  undertaken  only  if 
good  reference  sources  are  produced. 

That  said.  Useful  Wild  Plants  of  Texas,  Volume  1, 
is  a  fine  addition  to  any  ethnobotany  reference  col¬ 
lection.  At  current  prices,  buying  the  entire  set,  at 
about  $1,500,  is  probably  out  of  reach  of  many  indi¬ 
vidual  book  buyers.  This  first  volume,  weighing  in 
at  five  pounds,  indicates  the  set  is  intended  as  a 
sturdy,  well-bound,  reference  encyclopedia  for 
libraries  and  institutions.  0 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  the  Garden's  research  librarian.  Richter 
Library  is  available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and 
for  phone  reference  at  (602)  941-1225.) 


A  Jazzy  Thanks  to  Supporters 


Garden  News 


Campaign  Announced 

Room  dimensions?  A  sixty-minute 

news  show  for  sexagenarians? 

No,  the  60  X  60  Campaign  is  an  effort  to  enroll 
sixty  members  in  The  Sonoran  Circle  by  the 
Garden's  sixtieth  anniversary  in  January  1999. 

The  Sonoran  Circle  is  the  Garden's  membership 
group  for  individuals  who  have  arranged  a  gift  for 
the  Garden  through  their  wills  or  estate  plans. 

"There  are  currently  thirty-four  members  of  The 
Sonoran  Circle,  which  was  started  in  1991,"  said 
Mark  Feldman,  chairman  of  the  planned  giving 
committee.  "So  this  is  an  ambitious  goal,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  attainable.  We  believe  there  may  be  Garden 
members  who  have  already  made  such  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  we  don't  know  about  their  intentions.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  campaign  will  encourage  mem¬ 
bers  to  give  some  thought  to  making  a  gift  to  the 
Garden  in  the  future." 

Bequests  will  be  the  Garden's  main  support  for 
facility  improvements  and  endowment  develop¬ 
ment,  according  to  Carolyn  O'Malley,  executive 
director.  "They  don't  have  to  be  large  to  be  effective. 
A  $5,000,  $10,000,  or  $20,000  bequest  can  do  a  lot  to 
support  education  or  research  programs,  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  equipment  to  help  maintain  our  facilities  and 
horticultural  displays."  Past  gifts  have  included 
cash,  securities,  life  insurance  and  retirement  plans. 

To  reach  the  60  X  60  goal,  members  of  the 
planned  giving  committee  are  available  to  explain 
various  methods  of  giving.  Persons  interested  in 
more  information  about  The  Sonoran  Circle  or  plan¬ 
ning  a  gift  can  contact  Sherry  New  in  the  Garden's 
Development  Office  at  941-1225.  0 


60X60 

60X60 


George  and  Kathleen  Tyson  (center)  and  friends  Dave 
and  Pam  Wilder  attended  a  jazz  concert  in  May  for 
Desert  Council,  Agave  Century  Club,  Ocotillo  Club, 
Saguaro  Society,  Director's  Circle  and  President's  Club 
members.  The  concert,  by  Agents  of  Jazz,  was  given  in 
appreciation  of  the  special  support  which  these  member 
groups  provide  for  the  Garden. 

Art  to  Bloom  Along  Garden  Paths 

A  desert  art  walk  will  be  held  at  the  Garden  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  13,  from  4  to  8  p.m. 

A  variety  of  paintings  in  oil,  acrylic  and  water- 
color,  as  well  as  sculptures  will  depict  the  beauty  of 
Arizona's  desert.  The  works  are  by  professional 
Arizona  artists. 

The  art  will  be  available  for  purchase  from 
gallery  setups  throughout  the  Garden  and  at  a  silent 
auction.  To  have  work  included  in  the  art  walk,  an 
artist  may  contact  Chuck  Smith,  941-1225. 

Hors  d'oeuvres  and  cocktails,  created  by  Valley 
chefs,  will  be  served  throughout  the  Garden  amid 
live  entertainment.  Tickets  are  $40  per  person.  0 

Reception  to  Honor  Dr.  Anderson 

A  reception  honoring  Dr.  Edward  J.  "Ted" 

Anderson  on  Oct.  18  will  celebrate  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  new  edition  of  his  book.  Peyote:  The  Divine 
Cactus. 

He  will  sign  copies  of  the  book,  published  by  the 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  in  the  Garden  library 
and  on  Eliot  Patio  at  the  reception  which  will  begin 
at  5  p.m.  9 


Photo  by  Sherry  New 


In  Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  support  of  all  of  its  8,546 
members.  Recognized  here  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  President's  Club,  Director's 
Circle,  Saguaro  Society,  Ocotillo  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club,  Desert  Council 
and  donations  received  from  January  1, 
1996,  through  June  30,  1996. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Diana  &  David  Smith 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 

Winifred  &  Atherton  Bean 

Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 

Connie  &  James  Binns 

Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 

Amy  S.  Clague 

John  M.  Clements 

Lawrence  L.  Cohn 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Margaret  Eldean 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Penny  &  Robert  Fisher 

Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Kathryn  &  Thomas  Munro 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Susannah  &  Leslie  Small 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Janice  &  Rich  Sonntag 
Kim  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Craig  Thom 

Kathleen  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welbom 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Thomas  K.  Avery 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Nancy  E.  Brown 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 


Karen  &  David  J.  Paldan 
Janet  C.  Spadora 
Judy  &  Robert  Walker 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Susan  &  William  C.  Aheam 

Susanne  &  John  Alcock 

Richard  C.  Allen 

Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 

Troy  Bankord 

Carol  &  Larry  Barkan 

Sally  &  Gordon  Barnes 

Barbara  &  Craig  Barrett 

Robert  P.  Bass  II 

Fred  M.  Beimly 

Rita  &  Robert  W.  Bigony 

Jean  D.  Binford 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 

Leslie  R.  &  Robert  Borgmeyer 

Sara  &  Andre  Boucher,  Jr. 

Terry  &  David  Bour-Beau 
Ted  Brown 

Edith  &  Laurence  Bruggers 
Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 
Savita  &  N.R.  Chandragiri 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Dorothea  &  Thomas  Clarke 
Ruth  &  Dick  Cole 
Lani  &  Robert  Comp 
Bonnie  J.  Crane 
Jane  M.  Crane 

Paul  Cruikshank  &  Catherine  L. 
Mullan 

Barbara  &  Merrill  Davison 
Pam  DelDuca 
Pinney  Deupree 
Brian  Dommer 

David  &  Alice  Draisin-Burmeister 

A1  Dunstan 

Judy  &  Dave  Emme 

Jeanette  Erb 

Mary  E.  Ervin 

Marilyn  &  Leonardo  Estrada 
Dorsey  M.  &  Ronald  Ewing 
Forsythe  Family 
Maxine  &  John  E.  Freund 
Barbara  Futoma 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Ted  Gibson 

Jean  &  Harold  Grossman 

J.  D.  Guthier  &  L.  J.  Read 

Barbara  &  Alvin  N.  Haas 

Leigh  &  David  Harm 

Jean  A.  &  Stephen  Hogg 

Ellen  &  Nelson  W.  Hope 

Lea  &  Tom  Howell 

Tillie  &  Charles  Huckins 

Lois  V.  Hudspeth 

Raymond  A.  Huger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 

Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Carolyn  &  Terry  Johnson 

William  H.  Johnson 

Ruth  Jones  &  Warren  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  A.  Kilburn 

Nancy  P.  Kircher 

Linda  Knoblock 

Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell,  Jr. 

Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Susan  Kovarik  &  Brian  Schneider 
Charles  L.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Susan  Ledlow  &  Chris  MacCrate 
Patsy  Leffler 

Sally  S.  &  Richard  J.  Lehmann 

Grace  &  Jack  Leigh 

Rodney  S.  Lewis 

Kathy  &  Robert  Londeree 

Jane  Maienschein  &  Richard  Creath 

Roger  S.  Manning 

Ethel  Marley 

Kathryn  B.  Martino 

Marion  &  Donald  Matem 

Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 

Beth  &  Robert  L.  Matthews 

Elizabeth  &  James  Mayer 


Priscilla  T.  James  McLeod 
Kathryn  &  Richard  Meder 
Jon  Midgley 
Philip  J.  Mihok 
Jacqueline  &  Howard  Miller 
Deborah  &  Duane  A.  Monroe 
Margaret  &  E.  H.  Neese 
Kent  Newland 
Barbara  &  Duane  A.  Noble 
Richard  &  Beverly  Northrop 
Richard  &  Arlene  O'Day 
Eva  &  Duncan  T.  Patten 
Jim  E.  Pederson 
Emily  &  Charles  V.  Pollack 
Sheryl  &  Thomas  Porter 
Doris  &  Jeffrey  Pridemore 
Maxine  &  Michael  Radtke 
Claire  &  John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 

Shirley  &  Thomas  R.  Ramaley 

Joyce  &  Doug  Rankin 

Jancy  &  Alfred  C.  Reid 

Mary  &  Harold  L.  Rekate 

Kathleen  &  John  Replogle 

Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 

Jean  Robertson 

Theresa  C.  &  Alfred  R.  Ryan 

Nancy  &  Franklin  Sales 

John  Sampanes 

Donna  J.  &  Richard  R.  Sanders 

Emily  &  Mike  A.  Santellanes 

Helen  &  Joseph  W.  Schauer,  Jr. 

Susan  Schubert 

Donald  A.  Schuder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Schultz 

Michael  B.  Seip,  D.O. 

Charlene  &  E.  Dennis  Siler 
Evelyn  &  Herbert  Smith 
Sharon  L.  &  Dennis  R.  Smith 
Carolyn  &  Milton  R.  Sommerfield 
Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Judith  &  Neil  G.  Steinhoff 
Wilella  V.  Stimmell 
Helen  &  Ernest  Stortz 
Holley  M.  Swan 
R.  C.  Taylor 

Cftristine  Ten  Eyck  &  Jay  Bloehs 

Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 

Wallace  Thome 

Adele  &  Charles  Thurnher 

Jane  &  William  Thurwachter 

Lou  Ann  &  James  L.  Townsend 

Karen  &  Patrick  Tsutsumida 

Martha  Tully 

Margaret  Ann  Turk 

Bari  &  Harvey  Turner 

Evelyn  &  H.  W.  Van  Loo 

Esther  L.  Voorsanger 

Nancy  &  Gilbert  B.  Waldman 

Renee'  &  Bob  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rupert  B.  Watson 

Margaret  &  Paul  J.  Wisniewski 

Sally  &  William  Woodward 

Mary  &  Harry  J.  Young 

DESERT  COUNCIL 
A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an  alliance 
between  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  business  community  for  donors 
of  $2 50  or  more. 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Culver  Consulting,  Inc. 

Naughton  Jewelers 

Old  Republic  Title  Company 

Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Ingram  Paper  Company 

Marble  Slab  Creamery 

Norris  &  Benedict  Associates  PC. 

Owens  Broadcasting  Company, 

L.L.C. 

Scottsdale  Embassy  Suites  Resort 
UDC  Homes,  Inc. 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

American  Express 


Bashas'  Inc. 

Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of 
Arizona 

Davison  DeWitt  Group,  L.L.C. 

Gust  Rosenfeld 

Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale  @  Gainey 
Ranch 

Miller  Wagner  &  Company,  Ltd. 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

AlliedSignal  Engines 

Cyprus  Climax  Metals  Company 

Friedman  Recycling  Company 

Mesquite  ($5,000  -  $9,999) 

Del  Webb  Corporation 
First  Interstate  Bank  of  Arizona 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
Smith  Barney  Inc. 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

Salt  River  Project 
Sundance  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

Tire  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  hon¬ 
ored  to  acknowledge  the  following  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  included  the  Garden 
in  their  estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (8) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Melissa  Kemp 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Sherry  New 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
Mathilda  M.  Parker 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Virginia  Ullman 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

‘Those  whose  gifts  have  been  real¬ 
ized 

HONORARY  DONATIONS 
Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Edythe  Barth 

Saramae  Teich 

Helen  Gansert 

James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 

David  Vogel 

J.  Jacques  &  Janet  Stone 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used  to 
provide  for  the  ongoing  horticultural, 
education  and  research  programs  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

Mrs.  Bohar 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Hal  Bone 


Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society 

Williams  &  Associates 

Olive  Brown 

Jack  &  Merideth  Hale 

Virginia  Bruesch 

Charlotte  Rosenberg 
Dorothy  Carson 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 

Warner  J.  Cummings 

Marion  Alexander 

CIGNA  Healthcare  of  Arizona,  Inc. 

Jan  Cummings 

George  &  Margaret  Harris 

Marcos  de  Niza  High  School 

MicroAge,  Inc. 

H.  Wayne  &  Berta  Parrish 

Michael  S.  Dawson 

Raymond  W.  Kemp 

Susan  Gaffield 

Charles  &  Jean  White 
Robert  Wilson  Family 

Aileen  Leckie 

Gladys  S.  Eckstrand 
Lester  &  Barbara  Layton 

Heidi  McClure 

Joann  &  Bob  Daniels 
Richard  &  Mary  Lu  Leger 
Peter  &  Edwina  MacDonald 
Irvine  &  Colleen  MacLeod 
Michael  &  Jeanne  McCombs 
Rodger  &  Donna  Trejo 

Albert  &  Marybelle  Nunley 

GFWC  Arizona  Kachina  Woman's 
Club,  Inc. 

Louise  Saxman 

Ruth  &  Raymond  Conway 
Gust  Rosenfeld 
Edwin  Harper 
Herrick  Electric,  Inc. 

Charles  &  Jessaline  Mehlum 
Robert  &  Leila  Payne 

Nathan  &  Beatrice  Scholnick 

Sheldon  J  Scott  &  Haskel  I.  Lentz 

Jane  Shelly 

Linda  Wehmueller 

Sue  Trainor 

Alice  Howard 

Caroline  Wagner 

James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 

Sno  Waters 

Barbara  J.  Webb 

James  Zofkie 

Thomas  K.  Avery 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Pat  Smith 

MEMORIAL  TREES 
Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree  pro¬ 
gram  provide  for  horticultural  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  trees  on  Ullman  Terrace. 
Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

Frank  &  Anna  Ahlberg 

Ahlberg  Family 

Alice  Nielson  Cummings 

Warner  J.  Cummings 

Warner  J.  Cummings 

Jan  Cummings 

John  Kiser 

Harold  &  Susan  Scarff 

Raymond  E.  Korte,  Jr. 

David  &  Diana  Smith 


J.  Keith  Noll 

Janet  A.  Norris 

John  Snodgrass  Turner 

B.  McEntire  Turner 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Susan  &  William  Aheam 
AMC  Theatres 
Edward  F.  Anderson 
Paul  Anderson 
Anonymous  Donors  (4) 

Arid  Zone  Trees 
Arizona  Highways 
Arizona  Public  Service  Company 
Arizona  Science  Center 
Arthur  Andersen  LLP 
Quent  &  Nody  Augspurger 
Jack  Bale 
L.  Barrow 

Jim  &  Connie  Binns 
Emma  Bon 
Hal  Bone,  Jr. 

Keith  Brainard 
Charles  &  Bernice  Brewer 
Ann  &  Dick  Brown 
Nancy  Burnett 
Susan  &  Jon  Campbell 
Sandy  Cielaszyk 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hartley  Clark 
R.  Ross  Conner 
Culver  Consulting,  Inc. 

H.  Starr  &  Judith  Curtis 

Desert  Way  Gardens 

Don  and  Charlie's 

Ford  Doran 

Envy  Tea  Room 

Fiddlesticks  Family  Fun  Park 

Fountain  Suites  Hotel 

Fresh  Cut  Romance 

Garcia's 

Granite  Seed 

Eleanor  M.  Gray 

George  &  Jean  Gudenrath 

Harkins  Theatres 

Havana  Patio  Cafe 

James  &  Marilyn  Hazel 

August  B.  Hermann 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 

Michael  Hills 

Fritz  Hochstatter 

Nelson  W.  Hope 

Mark  Huth 

Rita  Hutt 

Ingram  Paper  Company 
JAS  Marketing,  Inc. 

B.  Charles  Jenkins 
Jest  Enterprises 
Donna  &  William  Johnson 
KAET  -  Channel  8 
Key  International,  Inc. 

The  Landmark  Restaurant 
Dale  &  Fran  Linowski 
Barbara  R.  Long 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Macayo  Mexican  Restaurants 
Glenn  Manherz 
Marble  Slab  Creamery 
David  &  Pamela  McCarroll 
Bryan  A.  Meincke 
Miller  Wagner  &  Company,  Ltd. 
Millstone  Coffee,  Inc. 

Bettye  D.  Mobley 
Mark  Moody 

Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 
Ann  Mueller 
Naughton  Jewelers 
Northern  Gila  County  Historical 
Society 

Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Milli  &  Robert  Olshaskie 
Owens  Broadcasting  Company, 
L.L.C. 

Shirley  Passell 
Marilou  Peavley 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Phoenix  Radio  Stations 
The  Phoenix  Zoo 
PMT  Ambulance 
Prestige  Cleaners 
Linda  Raish 

Rawhide  Western  Town  & 
Steakhouse 
Red  Lobster 
Red  River  Opry 
Safeway,  Inc. 

Salt  River  Project 
Carol  Schatt 
Jane  B.  Schlosberg 
Lois  I.  Schneberger 
Scottsdale  Boys  &  Girls  Club 
Hermine  Shapiro 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
Pat  Smith 

Smith  Fine  Jewelers 

Smith's  Food  &  Drug  Centers,  Inc. 

Sprinkler  World  of  Arizona,  Inc. 

Robert  E.  Stevens 

J.  Stinebiser 

Jim  Sudal 

Sundance  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
R.  C.  Taylor 
Treeland,  Inc. 

Judith  Tuck 

Edgar  L.  Turcotte 

University  of  Arizona 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

H.  W.  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 

Kathy  Verplank 

Volunteers  in  the  Garden 

Debbie  Wallace 

WB61  . 

Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

Christopher  Williams 
Amelia  Witalis 
Bette  L.  Wolfe 

Doris  &  Bernard  Zuckerman 

DONATIONS 

Edward  F.  Anderson 
Anonymous  Donors  (10) 

Arizona  State  University 
Caroline  Bartol 
Anna  &  Robert  Beck 
Peter  &  Judith  Brandeis 
Tim  &  Sue  Bums 
Elizabeth  Cargill 
Donald  &  Resa  Chase 
Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 
Columbine  Garden  Club 
Combined  Federal  Campaign 
Cosanti  Foundation 
CSSA  Research  Committee 
Robert  &  Barbara  DeYoung 
William  &  Iris  Dozer 
Faith  Presbyterian  Church 
Conrad  D.  Fleming 
Pat  &  Tom  Fridena,  Jr. 

John  &  Jacqueline  Graham 
Mary  &  Edward  Gray 
Mary  &  Edwin  Grobe 
Rebecca  Hansbro 
Christine  A.  Hardy 
Robert  &  Helenita  Harrigan 
Harris  Cattle  Company 
Jesse  Hise 
Mary  B.  Holt 
Honeywell  GO  Club 

D.  M.  Horne 
Dorothy  &  Joseph  Jaeger 
Richard  M.  Kames 
Suzanne  V.  Kelly 
Jane  E.  Kliefoth 
Catherine  Lehlbach 
A.  Daniel  &  Sandra  Luechtefeld 
Darline  Martin 
Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 
JoAnn  McCay 
Pat  &  Lynne  McClure 
McDonnell  Douglas  Employees' 
Community  Fund 
Kent  O.  McKay 


Jackie  &  Verlyne  Meek 
Meeting  and  Incentive 
Management 
F.  W.  Mowery 

Michael  &  Jean  Marie  Mudge 
Milton  Myers 
Marvin  &  Wanda  Nasses 

E.  H.  &  Margaret  Neese 
Ruth  Nissman 
Richard  &  Jan  Parizek 
Carl  &  Beverly  Perry 
Albert  &  Lydia  Pokrass 
Michael  &  Maxine  Radtke 
Sally  Romero 
George  &  Ruth  Scharf 
Donald  A.  Schuder 
Scottsdale  Artists  League 
Doris  C.  Shamley 
Ruthann  Simmons 
David  H.  Smith  Photography 
Diane  C.  Tamarkin 
Wayne  E.  Thomas 
C.  Pierre  &  Debbie  Thoumsin 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 

OPERATING  RESERVE 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

EXHIBIT  INTERPRETATION  PRO¬ 
GRAM  DONORS 
A  special  thank  you  to  members  who 
have  donated  toward  the  Garden's  sig¬ 
nage  program. 

Wildlife  Exhibit 

Anonymous  Donor 

Interpretive  Sign  Donors 

Raymond  W.  Kemp  in  memory  of 
Michael  S.  Dawson 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Collection  Label  Donors 

Anonymous  Donor 
Gordon  &  Sally  Barnes 
Charles  &  Sandra  Bonstelle 
Mary  &  Thomas  Crawford 
Alice  Howard  in  memory  of  Sue 
Trainor 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Huckins 
Linda  Knoblock 
J  H  McGrath 

Sheldon  J  Scott  &  Haskel  I.  Lentz 
in  memory  of  Nathan  &  Beatrice 
Scholnick 
Lynn  Sheldon 
Kathleen  Stone 
Florence  Umphrey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  J.  Warfield 
Nancy  Wolfe 

Plant  Label  Donors 

Anonymous  Donor 
David  &  Gayle  Clinehens 
Robert  &  Catherine  Crabb 
Sharon  &  David  Earp 
Barbara  Ewing 
Judith  E.  Lupnacca 
Dawn  C.  Miller 
Aria  Thomas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  J.  Warfield 

Program  Donors 

Leslie  R.  Borgmeyer 
Virginia  Burke 
Patricia  Dickerman 
Jim  &  Marion  Durham 
Vera  Lynn  Ferris 
Ellen  &  Nelson  W.  Hope 
Nancy  Siefer 
Roger  &  Patricia  Weare 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Hal  Bone,  Jr. 

CORPORATE  MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation,  Inc. 

APS  Foundation,  Inc. 

AT&T  Foundation 


BankAmerica  Foundation 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Citicorp  Foundation 
Globe  Foundation 
The  May  Department  Stores 
Company  Foundation 
Motorola  Foundation 
TRW  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

GRANTS 

Arizona  Department  of  Water 
Resources 

Institute  of  Museum  Services 
Marshall  Fund  of  Arizona 
National  Science  Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardener 

Constance  Estes 

GFWC  Arizona  Kachina  Woman's 
Club,  Inc. 

Leah  &  Richard  Langerman 

Plant  Parents 

Zelma  Axelrod 
Tresse  Barker 
Edythe  Barth 
Laura  Bowden 
Diane  L.  Carmichael 
Catherine  C.  Cosentino 
Rochelle  &  Paul  Dygert 
Sonja  &  Steven  Hoppe 
Ralph  T.  Irwin 
Rachel  W.  LaPrade 
Margaret  R.  Marmon 
Barbara  &  William  McMullen 
Dorothy  J.  Meyer 
Bettye  D.  Mobley 
Alison  &  John  Peters 
Stephen  Spoonamore 
Donald  &  Martha  Squire 
Grace  L.  Walraven 
Elizabeth  &  James  Youse 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 

Nikki  Raimonde  Bingham 

Program  Donation 

Jim  &  Marion  Durham 

DINNER  ON  THE  DESERT 
The  proceeds  from  this  year's  Board  of 
Trustees'  annual  fundraising  event, 
Dinner  on  the  Desert,  will  provide 
important  support  for  our  research  and 
rare  plant  programs.  In  addition  to  all 
who  attended,  we  would  like  to  thank 
the  following  for  their  special  support. 

Major  Underwriters 

Bank  of  America  Arizona 
Hazel  Hare 
Phoenix  Suns 

Donors  and  Underwriters 

Anonymous  Donor 
Jean  D.  Binford 

The  Cohn  Financial  Group,  Inc. 
Desert  Mountain  Properties 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Frank  R.  Hennesey 
Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Robert  &  Florence  Jones 
Robert  &  Marlyne  Jones,  Jr. 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Cecily  &  Donald  Poison 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
Sundance  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  &  Ginger  Weise 

In-Kind  Contributors 

Polly  Aossey 
Artscapes,  Inc. 

John  &  Christine  Augustine 
Rita  R.  Ayers 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 

Luis  Baiz 


Jack  Bale 

Bank  One  Arizona 
Mary  Beier 
Boojum  Tree 
David  Bradley 
Geri  Bray 

Hathaway  Brewster 
Carl  &  Molly  Brown 
Irvin  Christopher 
Janet  Coen 
COMPAS,  Inc. 

Jeanette  Connell 
Creative  Plants 
John  Cremer 
Judith  Curtis 

DeSantana  Handcarved  Stone 

Desert  Pueblo  Pottery  Company 

Desert  Tree  Nursery 

Desert  Way  Gardens 

Downs  Wholesale  Nursery 

F.  Erman 

Eric  Fernandez 

Julius  Forzano 

Brandon  Friend 

Grand  Fountains  &  Pottery 

Lesa  Green 

The  Green  Goddess 

Dorothy  Grieve 

Diane  Hartman 

Halldor  Hjalmarson 

Mary  Hoffman 

Holler  &  Saunders,  Ltd. 

Home  Depot 

Lisa  Howe  Stoneware,  Ltd. 

Indus  Design  Imports 
Inside\Out 
Sandy  James 
Barbara  Janecka 
Tim  Jones 
Pace  King 
Steve  Klinsky 
Susan  Kuhlman 
Kyle  Enterprises 
Bobbie  Largent 
Scott  &  Teri  LeMarr 
Margery  A.  Mann 
Gordon  &  Ann  Marshall 
Kirti  I.  Mathura 
McNamara  &  Hirschman 
James  L.  Mills 

Moon  Valley  Cactus  Nursery 
Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 
John  Nelson 
Mary  Nesset 
Carter  &  Jo  North 
Juli  Nuttall 
Oest  Metalworks 
Pearson  &  Company 
Sharon  Pemberton 
Phoenix  Flower  Shops 
Plants  for  the  Southwest 
Pottery  Paradise 
P.S.  Studios 
Tiffany  Ralston 

Reed-Kann  Commercial  Printing 
Services 
Margie  Sanders 
Rebecca  Senior 
Virginia  Senior 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 
Mary  Sledden 
Linda  Speranza 
Stafos  Cactus 
Tom  Starken 
Starr  Nursery 
Jim  Sudal 

V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Julian  Vandercook 
Marci  Wade 
Linda  Whitney 
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Calendar  of  Special  Events 


Laminaria  '96  ticket  sales 
begin  Sept.  1  to  Garden  members 
Member  price  through  Oct.  31:  $5,  adult;  $2  child 
Starting  Nov.  1  all  tickets  are  $10,  adult;  $4  child 
Luminara  '96  will  be  Dec.  5-7,  5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 


Harvest  Concerts  in  the  Garden 

(a  new  music  series) 

Thursdays,  Sept.  19  -  Nov.  7 
6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

$6  for  members;  $12  for  non-members 
Optional  dinner  and  wine  tasting  available  from  5  pan. 


Music  in  the  Garden  concert  series 

Sundays,  Sept.  22  -  Nov.  10 
11:30  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 

$6  for  members;  $12  for  non-members 
Optional  brunch  from  9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 


"Art  in  Bloom" 

Sunday,  October  13,  4  -  8  p.m. 

Paintings  and  sculptures  by  Arizona  artists 
for  sale  along  the  Garden  paths,  with  hors  d'oeu- 
vres,  cocktails,  entertainment  and  a  silent  auction 

$40  per  person 


Reception  and  Book  Signing 

honoring  Dr.  Edward  J.  "Ted"  Anderson 
and  a  new  edition  of  his  book 
Peyote:  The  Divine  Cactus 
Friday,  Oct.  18,  5  p.m. 
in  the  Garden  library  and  on  Eliot  Patio 


Fall  Plant  Sale 
(with  Used-Book  Stall) 

Oct.  18,  members  only,  3-6  p.m. 

Oct.  19,  members  only,  8-9  a.m.; 
public  hours:  Oct.  19  &  20,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


Macy's  Benefit  Shopping  Day 

Wednesday,  October  30,  10  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Garden  members  can  enjoy  special  discounts  on 
apparel  as  well  as  non-apparel  items  including 
fine  jewelry  and  watches.  Buy  your  $10  ticket 
through  the  Garden  at  admissions  or  by  calling 
941-1225,  and  the  Garden 
benefits  by  keeping  the  $10. 

(Tickets  also  available  at  the  door.) 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 

Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
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Botanist  dance: 

step ,  spot ,  stop , 
stoop. .  .then  repeat 

By  Carolyn  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 

About  one-fifth  of  the  entire  flora  of  the 
United  States  is  considered  to  be  endan¬ 
gered. 

That's  about  4,200  native  plant  species  out  of 
twenty  thousand.  Of  these,  501  plant  species  are 
tended  by  the  twenty-eight  gardens  and  arboreta 
of  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation  (CPC),  a 
national  consortium  housed  at  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  and  dedicated  to  conserving 
the  rare  plants  of  the  United  States. 

Here  at  our  Garden  we  are  responsible  for  thir¬ 
ty-six  species.  Kathy  Rice,  our  curator  of  rare 
plants  and  the  seed  bank,  is  in  charge  of  storing 
seeds,  developing  propagation  methods,  and 
maintaining  a  living  collection  of  these  rare  or 
endangered  plants. 

This  October  CPC  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens,  a  lovely  garden 
with  an  enthusiastic  staff  and  a  wonderful  direc¬ 
tor,  Rick  Daley. 

One  afternoon  we  went  up  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  on  a  field  trip.  Not  only 
was  the  weather  glorious,  but  the  vivid  yellow 
aspen  leaves  were  stunning.  While  we  hiked  in 
hopes  of  spotting  elk,  we  found  prickly-pear 
cacti  growing  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  I  was 
impressed  that  relatives  of  the  opuntia  which  can 
survive  120  degrees  of  Arizona  heat  can  endure 
as  well  in  the  snows  of  Colorado!  (By  the  way, 
we  did  see  a  few  elk,  too.) 

One  thing  I  did  learn  on  this  excursion  was 
that  taking  a  "hike"  with  a  group  of  naturalists 
has  less  to  do  with  powerful  legs  and  more  to  do 
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with  super-vision.  I  am  sure  we  looked  from  afar 
like  we  were  doing  some  graceful,  ancient  dance: 
Walk  two  steps,  kneel,  place  nose  to  the  ground, 
brush  away  dirt,  discuss,  walk  two  steps. . . . 
Repeat  the  whole  process.  Knee  pads  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  hiking  boots. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  thrilling  than 
taking  a  botanical  hike  with  the  experts.  Their 
passion  and  enthusiasm  were  overwhelming, 
and  I  was  glad  to  be  a  part  of  the  whole  experi¬ 
ence. 


On  Feb.  23, 1997,  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
will  join  Scottsdale  Cultural  Council  and  other 
museums  in  a  three-month  celebration  of  our 
desert  canals  to  recognize  their  historical,  artistic, 
and  cultural  values.  Canals,  much  improved  in 
the  last  few  years,  are  no  longer  viewed  as  visu¬ 
ally  negative.  With  good  planning  and  partner¬ 
ships  we  can  enhance  our  own  canal  area.  It  is  a 
challenge  we  at  the  Garden  should  embrace.  We 
have  a  lot  to  win. 

So  please  join  me  at  the  open  house  party  at 
The  Pera  Club,  1  East  Continental  Drive,  Tempe, 
Feb.  23, 1997,  from  11  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  for  a  fun 
family  day.  There  will  be  exhibits,  children's 
activities  and  games  planned  to  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  our  canals,  past,  present,  future.  & 
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Why  does  a  skunk  tree  cross  the  path? 

For  the  same  reason  the  proverbial  chicken  crossed  the 
road:  to  get  to  the  other  side! 

The  skunk  tree  Acacia  rostellifera  only  seems  to  have 
left  the  Australia  section  and  crossed  the  path,  however; 
the  Garden's  main  trail  now  leads  visitors  around  the 
other  side  of  this  beloved  old  tree.  Rerouting  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail  completes  the 
Garden's  trail  renovation. 


Photo  by  Carol  Schatt 
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New  views 
on  the  trail: 

renovation  job 
is  complete 
with  new  turns , 
animal  tracks 


VHBUBUU  The  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail  leaves  and 
rejoins  the  Garden's  main  trail  near  the  "palo  verde 
arch"  where  tree  canopies  meet  across  the  trail. 


The  redesign  of  the  Garden's  trail  system 

was  completed  this  fall  when  renovation  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail  was  fin¬ 


ished.  The  renovation  was  partially  funded  by 
the  City  of  Scottsdale,  and  by  Jon  and  Marilyn 
Shomer. 

Visitors  climbing  up  to  Pratt  Ramada  along 
what  was  called  the  Arizona  Flora  Trail  when  it 
was  built  in  1949  will  notice  many  changes: 

•  The  trail  is  now  a  loop  trail,  leaving  and 
rejoining  the  main  Desert  Discovery  Trail  at  one 
point; 

•  New  turns  and  subtle  curves  in  the  trail  pre- 


Dan  the  Trackman  created 
the  footsteps  of  eight  animal  species  in 
newly  poured  concrete  along  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail.  A  real 
desert  tortoise  left  its  own  pathmarks. 
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sent  beautiful,  up-close  displays  of  vegetation  as 
well  as  breath-taking  vistas  of  mountains  sur¬ 
rounding  the  urban  area; 

•  A  wide  and  comfortable,  paved  trail  surface 
features  tracks  of  many  animal  species:  skunk, 
coyote,  quail,  tortoise,  ground  squirrel,  roadrun- 
ner,  javelina,  bobcat  and  rabbit; 

•  Benches  nestle  companionably  into  embrac¬ 
ing  foliage  at  bends  in  the  trail; 

•  Railings  will  weather  to  a  rustic  patina; 

•  The  Pratt  Ramada  has  a  new  roof'higher 
than  tall  people. 

Also  as  part  of  the  project,  the  Desert 
Discovery  Trail  was  realigned  near  the  Garden's 
Australia  section  and  a  new  entry  created  to  the 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 

Designer  was  Christy  Ten  Eyck,  of  the  land¬ 
scape  architectural  firm  Floor  and  Ten  Eyck.  The 
Garden  horticultural  and  facilities  staffs  did  the 
trail  renovation  work,  including  demolishing  the 
old  asphalt  trail  surface,  grading,  installing  utili¬ 
ties,  setting  the  rock  borders,  and  revegetating 
four  areas  which  had  been  part  of  the  old  trail 
•system.  & 

The  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail  is  part  of  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  new  trails ,  exhibits  and  signs  throughout 
the  Garden  to  be  completed  in  March  1997. 
Watch  for  the  grand  opening! 


■■■I  Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of  horticulture, 
rips  up  the  old  asphalt  trail.  The  horticulture  and 
facilities  staffs  of  the  Garden  demolished  the  old  trail 
surface,  installed  utilities,  set  rock  borders  and  reveg¬ 
etated  former  trail  sites. 


■■■  This  view  looks  through  an  organ  pipe  forest  toward 
the  Papago  Buttes. 


■^■1  Going,  going,  gone!  New  plants  are 
erasing  the  traces  where  the  old  trail  started  up 
the  mountain  from  near  Eliot  Patio. 
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Agaves 
and  humans: 

The  continuing  story 
of  a  long  connection 


Story  and  photographs 
By  Wendy  C.  Hodgson,  M.S. 
Herbarium  Curator  and  Research  Botanist 


B'iflBI  Rick  DeLamater  looks  at  the  agave  which  was 
later  named  Agave  delamateri. 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 


My  interest  in  agaves  probably  developed 
when  I  assisted  Dr.  Howard  S.  Gentry 
many  years  ago,  from  1974  - 1982.  He 
was  finishing  his  monumental  work  on  the 
genus,  Agaves  of  Continental  North  America ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1982  by  the  University  of  Arizona  Press. 
Among  my  duties  was  the  preparation  of  many 
plates  of  new  species  of  agaves,  maps,  flower 
ideographs,  and  rain  silhouettes,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  noted  artists  Regina  Hughes  and 
Lucretia  Breazeale  Hamilton. 

Soon  thereafter  I  became  friends  with  two 
other  budding  agaveologists,  Rick  DeLamater 
and  Liz  Slauson.  Rick  was  a  landscape  designer 
with  a  profound  interest  in  the  federally  listed 
endangered  Agave  arizonica,  which  grew  in  the 
mountains  behind  his  home  in  New  River.  Liz 
was  an  intern  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
1987  and  had  been  fascinated  with  agaves  since 
driving  down  the  Beeline  Highway  on  her  first 
trip  to  Arizona.  Soon  the  three  of  us  were  search¬ 
ing  for  other  rare  agaves. 

One  such  rare  agave  was  Agave  murpheyi,  the 
Hohokam  agave  first  found  and  documented  in 
the  late  1920s  near  Superior  and  the  Roosevelt 
Reservoir.  Although  it  had  been  suggested  that 
the  Hohokam  may  have  grown  these  agaves,  it 
was  not  until  1988  when  Rick  showed  us 
A.  murpheyi  clones  near  prehistoric  ruins  in  the 
New  River  watershed,  that  we  realized  the  depth 
of  this  interrelationship  between  people  and 
plant.  The  twenty  clones  in  that  location  were 
four  times  the  number  documented  elsewhere. 
Since  then  Rick,  Liz  and  I  have  documented  over 
seventy  sites. 

Of  significance  is  that  they  did  not  exist  in 
natural  vegetation  per  se,  but  most  were  growing 
on  prehistoric  linear  borders,  rock  piles,  and  ter¬ 
races  which  had  been  mapped  by  archaeologists 
without  any  reference  to  agave  presence. 

It  is  now  accepted  as  fact  that  A.  murpheyi  was 
grown  extensively  by  the  Hohokam  and  Salado 
cultures  for  food  or  fiber.  Yet  despite  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  "wild"  agaves  in  the  subsistance  patterns 
of  indigenous  peoples,  no  agave  was  known  to 
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have  been  aboriginally  cultivated  in  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions  of  the  southwestern  United 

States  and  north¬ 
ern  Mexico  prior 
to  this  discovery. 
Agave  murpheyi  is 
the  first  docu¬ 
mented  case  of 
prehistorically 
cultivated,  living 
germplasm  being 
conserved  in  place 
within  what  had 
been  its  ancient 
cultural  land- 

A  .  .  scape.  Having 

Agave  murpheyi  r  0 

near  the  Verde  River  reproduced  vege- 

(Photo  by  victor  Gass)  .  tatively  by  offsets, 

or  "pups,"  the  living  plants  today  are  the  same 
genetic  individuals  which  pre-Columbian  Native 
Americans  had  planted  many  generations  ago. 
This  story  is  a  major  contribution  not  only  to  the 
study  of  agave  taxonomy  and  systematics,  but  of 
archaeology  as  well,  particularly  regarding  the 
subsistence  patterns  of  indigenous  cultures. 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  story. 

An  agave  different  from  its  neighbors  . 

While  searching  for  A.  murpheyi  in  the  Tonto 
Basin,  Rick  found  what  appeared  to  be  an  agave 
very  different  from  others  in  the  area,  A. 
chrysantha,  A.  parryi,  and  A.  murpheyi.  During  the 
late  1920s  and  early  1930s,  a  botanist,  Susan  D. 
McKelvey,  had  collected  numerous  agave  speci¬ 
mens  in  central  Arizona.  Studying  her  speci¬ 
mens,  photos,  and  notes — deposited  at  the  Gray 
Herbarium  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts — I 
began  to  realize  what  Rick  had  found. 

Among  McKelvey' s  specimens  were  those  of 
an  unknown  agave  in  and  around  the  Sierra 
Ancha  Mountains  near  Globe,  and  Coolidge  Dam 
in  Gila  County.  McKelvey  sent  these  specimens 
to  William  Trelease  who  tentatively  recognized 
her  collections  as  a  new  species,  calling  it  "Agave 
repanda"  based  on  the  S-shaped  leaves.  Trelease 


never  published  his  "A.  repanda." 

Now,  almost  sixty  years  later,  Rick  had  redis¬ 
covered  Trelease's  "A.  repanda/'  although  he  did 
not  realize  it  at  the  time.  In  later  surveys,  Rick, 
Liz  and  I  documented  this  agave  in  more  than 
ninety  sites. 

Liz  and  I  described  this  agave  as  a  new 
species  in  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Yearbook, 
Haseltonia,  in  1995.  In  honor  of  our  dear  friend 
Rick,  who  died  in  1989,  we  have  named  it 
A.  delamateri.  Our  article  in  Haseltonia  explains  in 
detail  its  characteristics,  association  with  ancient 
cultures,  and  reproductive  biology. 

Like  A.  murpheyi,  A.  delamateri  has  been 
placed  in  Gentry's  group  Ditepalae.  Agaves 
within  this  group  are  characterized  as  having 
flowers  with  deep  floral  tubes  and  short,  unequal 
leathery  tepals  (thus,  the  term  Ditepalae)  which 
do  not  soon  wilt  after  pollen  is  shed.  It  seems  to 
be  closely  related  to  A.  palmeri  and  A.  fortiflora 
but  differs  from  both  in  certain  floral  and  leaf 
characteristics.  Agave  delamateri  has  relatively 
wide,  gray-green  leaves  which  appear  erect  and 
curve  inward  at  their  tips.  The  cream-colored 
flowers  with  rust  tips  are  similar  to  those  of  A. 
palmeri  but  are  different  from  the  yellow  and 
green  flowers  of  A.  fortiflora.  The  tall  flower 
stalks  with  widely  spaced  branches  produced  by 
plants  in  isolated  clones  can  be  easily  seen  on 
hilltops  far  away. 

Agave  delamateri,  A.  palmeri,  and  A.  fortiflora 
grow  in  separate  geographic  areas.  Agave 
delamateri  is  known  only  from  a  small  geographic 
area  in  central  Arizona,  while  A.  palmeri  is 
known  from  southern  Arizona  and  southwestern 
New  Mexico  into  northern  Sonora.  Agave  fortiflo¬ 
ra  is  known  only  from  small,  isolated  mountain 
ranges  in  northwestern  Sonora,  and  may  be 
extinct. 

Occurring  as  isolated  clones,  A.  delamateri  is 
found  from  near  Coolidge  Dam  and  Globe,  Gila 
County,  northwest  to  Camp  Verde  and 
Cottonwood,  Yavapai  County,  at  elevations  rang¬ 
ing  from  725  to  1554  meters.  The  greatest  concen¬ 
tration  of  clones,  or  sites,  occurs  along  the  south 
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end  of  Tonto  Creek  near  the  northwest  end  of 
Roosevelt  Reservoir  in  an  area  referred  to  as 
Tonto  Basin,  situated  between  the  Sierra  Ancha 
and  Mazatazal  mountains.  Plants  are  generally 
found  on  open,  level  to  moderately  steep  slopes 
of  alluvial  fans  or  dissected  old  terraces,  often 
overlooking  major  drainageways. 

A  plant  from  prehistoric  gardens 

It  is  well  known  that  agaves  have  been  an 
important  source  of  food,  fiber,  and  beverage  for 
many  indigenous  cultures.  As  a  result  of  recent 
work  by  Paul  and  Suzanne  Fish  and  others, 
extensive  prehistoric  agave  cultivation  in  south- 
central  Arizona  has  been  deduced  from  the 
strong  association  of  roasting  pits  and  mescal 
knives  with  water  and  nutrient  enhancement  fea¬ 
tures.  Such  features  include  numerous  rock  piles, 
man-made  terraces,  and  checkdams  covering 
tens  of  thousands  of  hectares  of  desert  bajada 
slopes. 

Like  A.  murpheyi,  A.  delamateri  also  persists  in 
or  near  indigenous  cultural  landscapes,  rather 
than  in  landscapes  which  have  not  been  cultivat¬ 
ed.  Plants  are  found  in  association  with  archaeo¬ 
logical  features  such  as  single  and  multi-room 
foundations,  agave  knives,  pot  sherds,  linear 
alignments,  rock  piles,  and  checkdams. 

We  believe  A.  delamateri  was  grown  for  food 
or  fiber  by  pre-Columbian  cultures  (Hohokam- 
Salado-Mogollon)  from  approximately  1000  A.D. 
to  1450  A.D.  Its  role  in  peoples'  subsistence  pat¬ 
terns  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  described  for 
A.  murpheyi  and  the  Hohokam  along  the  Gila  and 
lower  Salt  rivers.  Plants  seen  today  are  apparent¬ 
ly  surviving  offsets,  with  a  genotype  similar  to 
plants  grown  during  the  pre-Columbian  period. 
In  effect,  the  plants  may  represent  living  archaeo¬ 
logical  assemblages,  persisting  for  perhaps  more 
than  five  centuries  after  their  presumed  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  slopes  and  ridges.  Agave  delamateri  is  the 
second  documented  case  of  prehistorically  culti¬ 
vated,  living  germplasm  conserved  in  situ  within 
the  ancient  cultural  landscape. 

The  topography  and  climate  of  an  area  may 


have  influenced  not  only  the  type  of  agave  plant¬ 
ed  by  pre-Columbian  cultures,  but  also  how 
these  agaves  were  managed.  Agave  murpheyi 
occurs  in  the  Lower  Colorado  Valley  subdivision 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert,  an  area  which  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  gently  sloping  bajadas  and  an  annual 
precipitation  of  only  80  to  250  mm.  Here  it  is 
found  on  low-gradient  slopes  and  benches  in 
direct  association  with  runoff  features  (such  as 
linear  rock  alignments,  rock  piles,  and  check¬ 
dams),  which  presumably  were  used  to  increase 
soil  moisture  and  organic  matter  retention. 

In  contrast,  A. 
delamateri  is  pri¬ 
marily  found  in 
the  Arizona 
Upland  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  an 
area  largely  char¬ 
acterized  by  small 
mountains,  hilly 
plains,  and  old 
dissected  terraces. 
Annual  precipita¬ 
tion  varies  be¬ 
tween  250  to  410 
mm  in  Tonto  Basin 
and  the  surround¬ 
ing  areas.  In  these 
habitats,  A.  dela¬ 
materi  is  found 


A  prehistoric  checkdam 
and  (below)  a  rock  alignment 
remaining  from  an  ancient  man¬ 
made  terrace  in  the  Tonto  Basin. 
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only  on  top  of  the  alluvial  terraces  overlooking 
drainage  systems;  apparently  there  was  little  or 
no  effort  to  construct  runoff  and  channeling  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  cultivation  of  A.  delamateri  due  to  the 
more  favorable  amounts  of  precipitation  and  the 
highly  dissected  nature  of  the  terrain  in  this  area. 

Numerous  extensive  linear  alignments  and 
checkdams  were  constructed  in  the  drainages 
above  the  floodplain,  presumably  for  less 
drought-tolerant  annual  crops  such  as  maize, 
beans,  and  squash.  Agaves,  which  can  tolerate 
less  water  and  nutrients,  were  grown  above  the 
drainages  and  farther  from  the  floodplain. 

Where  did  this  agave  come  from? 

Is  it  originally  from  this  area  or  could  it  have 
originated  further  south  in  Mexico  and  been 
transported  to  its  present  range?  Planted  and 
grown  for  prized  attributes  such  as  its  robust 
size,  easily  cut  leaves,  and  profuse  offset  produc¬ 
tion,  it  could  have  come  northward  with  the 
migration  of  pre-Columbian  peoples.  Agave 
delamateri  shows  little  variation  between  individ¬ 
ual  plants,  suggesting  that  it  had  been  planted 
and  propagated  for  centuries  from  one  or  a  few 
clones.  To  encourage  vegetative  reproduction  by 
the  formation  of  "pups,"  pre-Columbian  peoples 
probably  "castrated"  the  plants,  or  cut  off  the 
emerging  stalks.  This  process  may  encourage  the 
production  of  rhizomatous  offsets,  or  pups, 
which  are  genetically  identical  to  the  mother 
plant.  These  rhizomatous  offsets  could  have  been 
easily  carried  or  traded,  then  planted. 

The  present  distributions  of  other  agaves 
may  also  have  been  influenced  by  man.  Gentry 
suggested  that  A.  applanata  was  disseminated 
from  Veracruz  and  Puebla  as  far  north  as 
Durango  and  Chihuahua  "by  man's  hand  in  his¬ 
toric  or  prehistoric  times."  Sporadic  localities  in 
the  northern  part  of  A.  applanata' s  distribution 
are  found  along  the  old  Native  American  trail 
between  central  Mexico  and  Casas  Grandes, 
Chihuahua.  Localities  of  A.  murpheyi  are  also 
sporadic  and  in  direct  association  with  archaeo¬ 
logical  features  in  central  Arizona  and  we  believe 


this  agave  may  have  originated  further  south 
than  its  present  range  and  was  transported, 
transplanted,  or  traded  by  the  Hohokam. 
Similarly,  A.  delamateri  may  also  have  originated 
in  southern  Mexico. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  plants  have  not 
been  observed  to  produce  fruits,  which  may  be 
due  to  any  number  of  factors.  Agaves  are  primar¬ 
ily  obligate  outcrossers  and  thus  are  self-sterile.  If 
A.  delamateri  at  a  single  site  represents  plants 
derived  from  a  single  genetic  clone,  these  plants 
would  be  largely  incompatible  and  produce  little 
or  no  fruits/ seeds.  If  individual  plants  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sites  represent  different  genotypes,  the 
large  distances  between  the  majority  of  plants 
would  significantly  decrease  the  chances  of  cross¬ 
pollination.  Lack  of  pollinators  may  also  reduce 

sexual  reproduc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is 
most  likely  not  a 
factor  in  A.  dela¬ 
materi  as  large 
numbers  of 
insects  and  birds 
have  been 
observed  to  visit 
flowers  and  con¬ 
tact  stigmas. 
However,  polli¬ 
nation  studies 
may  shed  light 
on  other  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as 
whether  dis¬ 
tances  between 
Agave  delamateri  plants  inhibit 

cross-pollination. 

Climatic  factors  may  affect  the  mode  of 
reproduction  in  agaves  and  are  not  well  under¬ 
stood.  Growth  and  reproductive  strategies  in  cul¬ 
tivated  agaves  are  often  altered  by  environmental 
conditions  different  from  those  of  their  natural 
habitats.  Such  behavior  has  been  observed  with 
different  agaves  growing  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
(continued  on  Page  13) 
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Photo  by  Dave  Ganci 


Fieldwork  and  legwork 

finding  a  new  species 


By  Wendy  C.  Hodgson,  M.S. 
Herbarium  Curator  and  Research  Botanist 


The  question  of  how  a  new  species  is  found 
and  the  lengthy  process  of  describing  it  as 
new  is  often  asked  of  botanists. 

Often  we  may  not  know  that  a  plant  is  new 
the  moment  it  is  observed  or  collected.  An  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  recent  discovery  of  a  strange  agave  in 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

In  1976,  Stuart  Aitchinson,  an  avid  hiker  of 
the  Canyon,  took  photographs  of  an  agave  he 
found  just  above  Tapeats  Creek.  Stuart  later 
found,  in  1984,  another  agave  nearby  in  Deer 

Creek,  and  relayed 
this  information  to 
Art  Phillips  and 
Barb  Phillips  who, 
with  Marilyn 
Bernzott,  were 
making  a  checklist 
of  plants  found  in 
Grand  Canyon 
National  Park. 
Although  the  agave 
was  listed  as 
A.  parryi  in  the 
checklist  (which 
would  be  very 
much  out  of  its 
Wendy  Hodgson  at  the  range),  it  became 
Grand  Canyon  with  Agave  uta-  apparent  to  me  that 
hensis  ssp. kaibabensis.  this  was  a  very  dif¬ 

ferent  agave  from  those  normally  found  in  the 
Park,  namely  A.  utahensis  ssp.  utahensis  and  A. 
utahensis  ssp.  kaibabensis.  Art's  description  of  the 
plant  further  substantiated  my  hypothesis. 
Equipped  with  a  backpack,  permit,  plant 
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press,  map,  and  directions  from  Art,  I  set  off  to 
find  it.  Such  an  endeavor  is  not  simple.  After  a 
seven-and-a-half-hour  drive  from  Phoenix  to  the 
trailhead,  it  was  another  nine-  or  ten-mile  hike 
down  off  the  North  Rim  to  Deer  Creek,  in  June 
when  other  agaves  (which  I  was  studying  and 
documenting)  are  flowering.  I  searched  for  some 
time,  and  then  gave  up  hope  of  finding  the  single 
plant  I  was  looking  for.  Hiking  back  up  the  trail 
along  the  creek,  however,  I  spotted  it.  I  was 
ecstatic!  The  plant  was  large,  healthy,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numerous  offsets.  After  taking  notes, 
photos  and  three  pups  (which  I  carefully  shoved 
down  into  my  backpack),  I  joyously  made  the 
long  trek  back  up  and  out. 

Less  than  one  month  later  I  learned  that  a 
careless  camper  had  started  a  fire  that  swept 
through  Deer  Creek,  with  "flames  reaching  the 
tops  of  the  large  cottonwoods."  Had  the  plant 
become  extinct  in  the  wild  before  I  could  even 
describe  it  as  a  possible  new  species? 

It  was  not  until  a  year  after  my  first  trip — this 
time  in  August — that  I  made  the  long  trip  back 
with  my  good  friend  Nancy  Brian,  botanist  for 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  received  a  message  from  Art  who,  while 
on  a  river  trip,  had  stopped  at  Deer  Creek  to 
check  on  the  plant  and  found  it  to  be  developing 
a  flower  stalk!  Had  the  fire  caused  the  plant  to 
flower? 

Nancy  and  I  had  carefully  planned  our  trip  to 
occur  when  the  agave's  flowers  would  be  fully 
developed.  Upon  arriving,  however,  we  found 
that  we  were  too  early.  We  did  take  more  photos, 
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The  unknown  agave 
species  which  Wendy 
located  in  the  Grand 
Canyon. 


and  lassoed  and  collected  its  small  umbels 
(except  the  uppermost  umbel)  with  hopes  of  get¬ 
ting  the  flowers  to  open  later  in  water  and  possi¬ 
bly  to  make  chromosome  counts  from  the 
younger  buds. 

The  flowers  never  opened,  but  a  chromosome 
count  was  made,  courtesy  of  Marc  Baker  of 
Southwest  Botanical  Research.  Its  tetraploid 
count  was  different  from  most  other  agaves  in 
Arizona. 

After  accepting  the  fact  that  it  could  be  years 
before  flowers  might  be  had  and  the  identity  or 
affinities  of  the  plant  could  be  determined,  I  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  package  from  Nancy,  who 
had  more  recently  checked  on  the  plant  during  a 
rafting  trip  down  the  river.  Flowers  on  the  last, 
small,  upper  umbel  had  fully  developed,  these 
being  some  of  the  largest  in  the  genus. 


The  plant  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  A. 
delamateri  and  A.  palmeri  of  the  group  Ditepalae. 
It  differs  in  having  not  only  much  larger  and 
thicker  flowers,  but  a  smaller,  more  slender  inflo¬ 
rescence  and  a  different  flowering  period 
(September),  chromosome  number,  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  known  only  from 
two  clones,  this  agave  appears  to  be  different 
enough  from  other  agaves  to  be  recognized  as  a 


species  new  to  science  and  will  be  described  as 
such. 

But  where  did  this  and  the  Tapeats  Creek 
clone  come  from?  Could  plants  of  this  taxon  have 
been  brought  in  during  historic  times,  or  does  its 
presence  represent  a  genotype  identical  to  plants 
grown  for  food  or  fiber  by  the  ancient  Anasazi 
culture  and  later  by  the  southern  Paiute?  Deer 
Creek  Canyon  was  extensively  inhabited  and 
farmed  by  both  groups.  The  Deer  Creek  clone 
grows  near  an  Anasazi  retaining  wall  and  linear 
alignments.  Could  plants  have  been  brought 
north  from  central  or  northern  Mexico,  as  sug¬ 
gested  for  A.  murpheyi,  A.  applanata,  and 
A.  delamateri  via  the  many  trade  routes  of  ancient 
times?  Is  it  another  example  of  what  we  like  to 
call  the  "Ditepaloid-Humanoid"  connection? 

Obviously  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  conclu¬ 
sions  based  on  just  two  clones,  but  upon  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  formal  description,  this  species  will  be 
one  of  the  rarest. 

At  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  we  now  have 
six  healthy  plants,  two  of  which  will  be  planted 
out  in  the  core  garden.  We  hope  that  plants  may 
someday  be  reintroduced  to  Deer  Creek  or 
Tapeats  Creek  canyons.  And,  as  part  of  my  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  and  documentation  of  agaves 
and  the  Canyon's  flora,  we  plan  on  more  search¬ 
es  in  the  coming  years — no  doubt,  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime.  # 

The  large  flow¬ 
ers  from  the 
new,  as  yet 
unnamed  agave 
species.  Flowers 
measure  up  to 
81  mm  in  length. 
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Got  a  computer? 

CD-ROM  can  help  you  plan  what  to  plant 


Desert  Landscaping:  Plants  for  a  Water-Scarce 
Environment 

CD-ROM  by  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Center,  University  of  Arizona  College  of 
Agriculture. 

University  of  Arizona:  Tucson,  1996 

Basic  requirements:  486  based  PC  with  4mb  or 
8mb  RAM,  2X  CD-ROM.  Macintosh  version  is 
due  in  late  1996. 

By  Jane  B.  Cole,  M.A. 

his  is,  as  the  cover  blurb  says,  "a  truly  use¬ 
ful  CD-ROM  plant  selector."  The  database 
includes  many  of  the  plants  that  will  thrive 
in  the  Phoenix  area  with  pictures  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  each.  What  makes  the  compact  disk 
more  useful  than  a  printed  book  (which  could 
cover  the  same  information)  is  the  possibilities 
for  putting  together  plants  and  designs  for  many 
different  gardens. 

The  most  useful  category  on  the  main  menu 
is  the  "Plant  Selector"  which  allows  you  to  ask 
for  a  selection  of  plants  by  appearance  (color, 
size,  and  so  forth)  and  use  (tree,  shrub,  ground 
cover);  the  selector  will  then  pull  up  pictures  of 
all  the  plants  which  fit  your  choices.  When  it  has 
produced  about  twenty-five  photos,  you  can 
click  on  the  photos  and  get  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  plant.  Those  you  decide  against  can 
be  eliminated. 

Then  you  can  print  out  the  plant  pictures  and 
descriptions  which  you  want  to  try  in  your  gar¬ 
den  design.  In  black  and  white  the  print  is  clear; 
if  you  have  a  color  printer,  it  would  be  superb. 
With  these  printed  sheets  in  hand  you  can  search 
nurseries  and  plant  sales  for  the  plants  you  want. 

Another  use  for  this  CD-ROM  would  be  as  a 


selling  tool  in  the  nursery  itself.  Customers  could 
make  their  selections  at  the  computer  and  get  all 
the  pertinent  information.  The  big  problem  with 
nursery  stock  is  that  generally  the  plants  are  so 
small  you  can't  tell  how  they  will  look  when 
fully  grown;  a  walk  through  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  can  show  you  full-grown  plants,  or  take 
a  look  at  this  CD-ROM. 

Another  great  feature  of  this  program  is  that 
it  gives  personal  comments  on  what  may  be  spe¬ 
cial  about  the  plant  and  attributes  those  com¬ 
ments  to  the  person  or  book  where  they  originat¬ 
ed. 

The  photographs  are  credited  to  individual 
photographers,  but  not  where  they  were  taken. 
For  instance,  the  photo  of  Caesalpinia  cacalaco  was 
taken  of  the  large,  beautiful,  flowering  tree  speci¬ 
men  in  the  Garden  near  Webster  Auditorium. 
Knowing  where  the  actual  specimen  is  growing 
would  be  useful  for  people  who  also  want  to 
view  the  tree  itself. 

"Plant  Trivia"  is  another  feature — perhaps 
not  as  useful,  but  fun  to  try.  You  can  test  your 
knowledge  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  at  three  levels 
of  expertise.  When  you  answer  correctly,  your 
score  shows  it;  you  get  a  mild  raspberry  for  a 
wrong  answer.  There  are  enough  questions  of 
interest  to  entertain  you  and  your  friends  for  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  an  hour  before  the  questions  start 
repeating. 

The  Desert  Landscaping  program  fits  either 
Windows  3.1  or  Windows  '95  and  does  not  need 
any  additional  access  program.  For  $25  in  the 
Garden  Gift  Shop,  it  is  a  good  buy  if  you  have  a 
computer  that  will  play  it.  # 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  the  Garden's  research  librarian. 

Richter  Library  is  available  on  weekdays  to  Garden 
visitors  and  for  phone  reference  at  [602]  941-1225.) 
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Donor  groups  enjoyed: 

Botanical  images  in  Chinese  art 


Executive  Director  Carolyn  O'Malley  joins  Roy 
and  Marilyn  Papp  at  an  event  for  the  Saguaro  Society, 
Director's  Circle,  and  President's  Club.  Marilyn  gave  a 
presentation  on  botanical  images  in  Chinese  art,  citing 
examples  from  the  Papps'  collection  at  the  cocktail 
reception  held  in  their  penthouse  home  in  July. 


Noche  de  las  Luminarias 

Ten  thousand  guests  will  visit  the  Garden 
during  the  nineteenth  annual  Noche  de  las 
Luminarias,  5:30  to  9:30  p.m.,  Dec.  5,  6,  and  7. 

The  event  celebrates  winter  in  the  desert 
with  softly-glowing  luminaries  lighting  the 
Garden  paths,  while  visitors  enjoy  a  variety  of 
music  and  savor  home-baked  cookies  and  hot 
apple  cider. 

Parking  is  to  be  at  Phoenix  Municipal 
Stadium,  at  Galvin  Parkway  and  Van  Buren 
Street,  with  shuttle  service  to  the  Garden.  A 
food  tent  will  be  adjacent  to  the  Garden  entry. 

Volunteers  in  the  Garden  presents  the 
event,  with  major  sponsors  Bank  of  America 
and  Phoenix  Home  and  Garden  Magazine.  This 
year's  proceeds  will  purchase  rabbit-proof 
fencing  for  the  Garden.  # 


Agaves  and  archaeology 

(continued  from  Page  9) 

Garden.  For  example,  some  species  which  nor¬ 
mally  flower,  produce  fruit,  and  rarely,  if  at  all, 
offset  in  their  native  environments  have  been 
observed  to  abort  flowers  and  produce  offsets 
and/or  bulbils  from  vegetative  shoots  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

If  A.  delamateri  originated  from  a  site  in 
southern  Mexico  and  was  dispersed  northward 
by  pre-Columbian  people,  it  may  require  differ¬ 
ent  temperature  and/ or  moisture  regimes  for 
flower  and  fruit  development.  Gentry  comment¬ 
ed  that  flower  and  seed  development  is  inhibited 
for  a  number  of  agaves  due  to  the  intensity  of 
summer  temperatures  when  grown  in  desert  gar¬ 
dens  in  Arizona.  Stamens  may  fail  to  expand  and 
release  pollen  (dehisce)  due  to  insufficient  turgor 
pressure  to  extend  the  filaments,  a  phenomenon 
observed  with  A.  delamateri  flowers. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  pollen  produced  by 
A.  delamateri  may  be  sterile  or  partially  sterile,  as 


pollen  stainability  (a  dye  test  which  may  reveal 
that  pollen  is  viable)  percentages  were  low,  rang¬ 
ing  from  five  percent  to  eighteen  percent.  (The 
amount  of  viable  pollen  produced  influences  the 
degree  of  successful  fertilization  events,  and 
pollen  stainability  percentages  can  provide  an 
indication  of  pollen  viability.)  Production  of  non- 
viable  pollen  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  factors 
such  as  the  plant  having  originated  through 
hybridization.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
flower  and  fruit  development  is  inhibited  due  to 
climatic  conditions  where  A.  delamateri  is  known 
to  occur.  Study  of  its  chromosome  number  and 
"behavior"  (which  can  shed  much  light  on  a 
plant's  origin  and  affinities  but  have  so  far  elud¬ 
ed  us)  will  be  continued. 

Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  A. 
murpheyi  and  A.  delamateri  as  both  "hold  their 
cards  close  to  their  hearts."  It  appears,  however, 
that  they  have  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
subsistence  patterns  of  pre-Columbian  people  in 
the  arid  Southwest.  & 
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Desert 

Gardener 


Annual  urge: 

clean  the  garden , 
move  the  plants! 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

About  once  a  year  I  get  the  urge  to  clean 
something  out.  It  used  to  coincide  with 
the  New  Year,  probably  a  romantic  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Chinese  custom  which  deems 
turning  out  the  detritus  of  daily  life  necessary  for 
a  successful  new  year. 

Lately  this  urge  is  taking  hold  of  me  when  I 
look  at  parts  of  our  garden. 

Older  gardens  are  comfortable;  they  require 
more  piddling  and  less  intense  physical  activity. 
The  frenetic  race  to  fill  up  bare  space  is  supplant¬ 
ed  by  the  leisurely,  smooth  grace  of  admiration. 
The  excitement  of  big  new  ideas  is  over,  and  the 
generous  luxury  of  taking  'The  tour"  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  the  reward. 

But  older  gardens  require  us  to  look  with  a 
critical  eye  at  what  we  have  created.  They  require 
us  to  be  brave  enough  to  distinguish  whether  it  is 
the  paradise  we  had  imagined  or  simply  the  leaf- 
and  twig-equivalent  of  the  hall  closet. 

Much  garden  angst  can  be  relieved  by  prun¬ 
ing  and  cleaning.  Removing  old  stems  and  dead 
twigs  from  a  summer  rough  on  plants,  gleaning 
the  suckers  from  desert  trees  which  spurted  up  in 
fall's  gentler  weather,  or  whacking  away  at  the 
gruesome  results  of  cactus  growth  left  unchecked 
over  too  many  years — all  this  can  calm  uneasi¬ 
ness.  (Cacti,  especially  prickly-pears,  show  their 
years  badly;  prevention  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
them  fit.)  But  even  with  excellent  maintenance, 
there  may  come  the  day  when  you  realize  some 
plants  are  truly  in  the  wrong  place,  or  have  out¬ 
grown  their  place. 

Not  long  ago  during  a  congenial,  wine-sip¬ 
ping  visit  in  the  garden,  we  noticed  that  what 


used  to  be  a  nicely  balanced  perennial  bed  was 
now  a  sea  of  white.  An  exquisite  agave  hybrid 
had  vanished,  and  I  certainly  remembered  hav¬ 
ing  more  oregano.  All  had  become  buried  under 
the  mammoth,  overflowing  Artemisia  ludoviciana 
'Silver  Queen.'  Regular  pruning  had  not  worked; 
this  lovely  plant,  meant  to  offer  contrast  and 
interest  with  its  white/ silver  leaves,  was  devour¬ 
ing  the  bed.  It  was  time  to  clean  out. 

Lots  of  good  gardeners  would  never  consider 
moving  a  plant — in  their  minds  a  permanent  fix¬ 
ture — once  it  is  in  the  ground.  Others  think  revi¬ 
sion  an  insult  to  their  original  garden  scheme. 
And  some  gardeners  are  afraid  to  move  things, 
although  it  is  rarely  difficult,  particularly  if  the 
plant  has  not  yet  become  large. 

In  our  yard,  many  things  have  come  about  by 
starting  themselves  in  a  congenial  place. 
Congenial  to  them,  that  is.  I  have  a  sweet  little 
Baileya  multiradiata  that  seeded  itself  directly  in 
the  footpath  by  the  front  door.  Brittlebushes, 
Encelia  farinosa,  have  a  gift  for  reseeding  in  awk¬ 
ward  spots,  and  globemallow,  Sphaeralcea 
ambigua ,  is  almost  a  weed.  The  Abutilon  palmeri 
that  arose  from  the  salvia  bed  was  welcome  at 
first,  but  now  is  too  tall,  too  big,  too  much. 

Some  of  these  upstarts  need  to  be  pulled  for 
the  weeds  they  have  become;  but  some  are  just 
right  if  only  they  could  be  moved  a  few  feet  over. 
Unless  you  want  a  jungle  look,  it  pays  to  consid¬ 
er  all  these  volunteers  as  plants  in  need  of  a 
home  instead  of  plants  which  have  already  found 
one. 

Much  harder  is  to  look  at  something  you 
planted  on  purpose  and  now  judge  that  it  is  all 
wrong.  This  requires  a  certain  brutality  of  spirit. 
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but  your  garden  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Take  a 
hard  look.  Does  everything  look  as  good  in  the 
ground  as  it  did  originally,  in  your  mind?  Do  the 
colors  still  please?  Did  a  groundcover  not  only 
live  up  to  its  name  but  also  cover  wall  and  path? 
Is  a  reputed  "spread  to  four  feet"  actually  more 
like  six?  Get  serious,  and  begin  to  plot  your 
moves. 

Pick  a  cool  day.  Hot  weather,  especially  if  it 
lasts  more  than  three  days,  is  deadly;  be  patient, 
wait  for  the  right  time. 

Make  your  move  very  early  in  the  day  or  late 
in  the  day,  never  in  the  middle.  Your  plant  will 
not  be  able  to  take  up  moisture  for  a  while 
because  its  roots  have  been  disturbed,  so  help  it 
avoid  heat  stress. 

Water  the  transplant  a  lot  at  first,  daily  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week.  Keep  it  very  well  watered  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month,  or  until  it  begins  to  grow  and 
thrive  again. 

If  rain  beckons,  get  out  there  and  do  as  much 
as  you  can  before  the  rain,  which  will  benefit 
your  efforts  greatly. 

As  with  surgery  and  cooking,  you  need  to 
have  everything  ready  at  hand  before  you  start. 
Have  the  new  hole  dug,  watered  and  ready;  get 
all  the  tools  you'll  need.  Then  loosen  the  soil 
about  the  base  of  the  plant  gently,  gradually 
going  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  circle  around  the 
plant  until  you  can  eventually  lift  the  entire  ball 
of  the  plant  out  of  the  ground.  Transfer  it  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible  to  the  new  hole,  making  sure  to 
plant  it  at  the  same  depth.  Backfill  into  the 
spaces  between  the  soil  ball  and  the  hole,  gently 
tamping  the  loose  soil  down  into  the  hole.  Water- 
in  the  plant  generously  when  you  are  finished. 

Now  step  back  to  savor  the  freshness  and 
vitality  that  comes  from  even  a  small  change. 
Satisfaction  is  sweet,  and  lasts,  filling  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  garden  like  new  air  in  an  old  house, 
until  the  next  rambunctious  intruder  pops  into 
your  perfect  garden  plan.  # 

(Mary  F.  Irish,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  on  leave  of 
absence  this  year  as  director  of  public  horticulture.) 


WISH  LIST 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be 
useful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225 
for  more  information. 

486  (or  better)  IBM-compatible  computer 

Mac-adaptable  color  laser  printer 

Office  desk 

Office  desk  chairs 

Golf  pencils 

Drip  coffeemaker 

Three-ring  binders,  3"  or  larger 

Small  refrigerator 

Dishwashing  basins 

Electric  carts 

Terrycloth  towels,  rags 

Paint  brushes 

Brick  trowels,  any  size 

Shop  Vac 

Slide  protector  sheets 
Large  boulders 
Top  soil 

Terra  cotta  pots,  22"  or  larger 

Plastic  paint  or  chlorine  buckets,  five-gallon 

Thanks  to  these  members  for  their  generous 
response  to  last  quarter's  Wish  List: 

Ralph  Askins  -  etageres 
Jewell  F.  Burke  -  sheet  protectors 
R.  Ross  Conner  -  laser  printer,  Polaroid  camera 
Sandra  Dorman  -  hand-woven  fabric  runner 
Shirley  Passell  -  oak  cabinets 
Ben  &  Alice  Seaborne  -  storage  cabinets,  bas¬ 
kets,  three-ring  binders 


Illustration  by  Wendy  Hodgson 
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Desert 

adventurers 

20,000  children 
saw  the  Garden 

By  Carol  Schatt 

What  happened  when  the  Garden 

offered  elementary  school  teachers  the 
chance  to  bring  their  classes  to  a  living 
museum  with  a  environmental  theme,  enjoyable 
instructional  materials,  and  an  informed  guide  to 
lead  them  through  it  all? 

'The  response  was  absolutely  and  literally 
overwhelming,"  said  Ruth  Copeman,  outdoor 
education  coordinator  in  charge  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Adventure  Program,  the  Garden's  school 
program  which  teaches  children  to  know  and 
love  the  desert. 

"More  than  twenty  thousand  school  children 
visited  the  Garden  last  year  with  their  classes," 
Ruth  said.  "They  brought  about  six  thousand 
chaperones  with  them. 

"Ten  thousand  of  these  children — half  of  the 
total  number — were  led  through  the  Garden  by 
only  fifteen  guides!  The  guides  were  just  about 
exhausted  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Staff  members 
from  the  education  department  pitched  in  to 
lead  tours,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  were 
having  to  call  the  schools  who  had  signed  up  for 
guided  tours  and  tell  them  there  were  no  more 
guides." 

Other  school  classes  visited  as  self-guided 
tours  of  the  Garden  with  the  help  of  information 
packets  sent  in  advance  to  train  teachers  to  lead 
their  classes  through  the  Garden. 

The  tour  guides — officially  called  Sonoran 
Desert  Adventure  Guides  (SAGEs),  and  many  of 
whom  spend  additional  volunteer  hours  as 


■■■■  Schoolchildren  and  chaperones  listen  to 
their  Spanish  translator  as  Ruth  Copeman  starts 
them  on  their  visit  to  the  Garden.  Tours  begin  in 
the  amphitheater  with  a  brief  orientation. 

docents,  horticultural  aides,  or  working  in  the 
Garden  Gift  Shop — loved  the  hectic  experience, 
according  to  volunteer  Gail  Smith,  who  chaired 
the  SAGE  program  last  year. 

"We  found  the  experience  so  rewarding.  The 
kids  are  so  wonderful,"  she  said.  "Many  children 
do  not  know  what  a  saguaro  is.  Many  children 
don't  even  realize  they  live  in  a  desert. 

"Teaching  these  children  about  the  desert  is 
so  important.  They  are  going  to  be  the  caretakers 
of  the  desert  when  they  grow  up.  They  are  going 
to  be  the  members  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden!" 

The  "gifts"  that  come  with  guiding  a  school 
group  through  the  Garden  are  often  spontaneous 
and  surprising,  she  said.  The  children  are  excited 
and  enthusiastic.  "We  get  kids  leaning  out  of  the 
windows  when  the  bus  is  leaving,  shouting:  'I 
love  the  desert!"' 

The  school  groups  bring  a  diverse  ethnic  mix 
of  children  to  the  Garden,  and  schools  particular¬ 
ly  like  the  Garden  field  trip  because  at  $1  per 
child,  it  is  one  of  the  least  expensive  field  trips 
offered  by  a  local  museum. 

Many  visiting  students  feel  cultural  ties  to  the 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 
Gail  said,  "One  little  girl  exclaimed  when  her 
group  came  upon  the  wickiup  along  the  trail: 
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'My  grandmother  has  one  of  these!"' 

The  education  department  took  a  look  at  the 
successes  and  problems  of  last  year's  program, 
Ruth  said,  and  made  some  changes  for  this  year. 

They  are  limiting  group  sizes  to  one  hun¬ 
dred,  with  ten  children  assigned  to  a  guide  (or  a 
chaperone);  and  they  are  offering  guided  and 
well  as  self-guided  tours  at  four  levels:  pre¬ 
kindergarten,  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  grades,  and  fourth  and  fifth 
grades. 

The  youngest  group  finds  out  that  learning 
about  plants  is  fun  through  the  Plantimal  Safari; 
the  next  age  group  explores  our  desert  and 
desert  plants  through  a  Desert  Hike;  second-  and 
third-graders  do  a  Habitat  Hunt  on  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Nature  Trail,  studying  the  interactions  of 
plants  and  animals;  the  oldest  group  investigates 
how  people  use  plants  along  the  ethnobotanical 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 

Special  packets  of  educational  materials  for 
each  age-group  are  distributed  in  advance  to 
teachers.  The  packets  contain  pre-  and  post-visit 
activities,  visit  instructions.  Garden  resources, 
and  the  activity  sheet  around  which  the  tour  is 
organized. 

Tours  are  booked  in  four  two-hour  segments 
through  the  day,  starting  at  9:30  a.m.  Already 
19,000  children  are  signed  up  for  guided  or  self- 
guided  tours  between  October  and  May,  1997. 

Enough  SAGEs  are  available  to  lead  tours  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  "This  means  we  can 
guide  4,200  children,"  Ruth  said,  "which  is  fewer 
than  we  guided  last  year,  but  it's  the  only  way 
we  can  do  a  good  job  and  maintain  our  quality." 
If  more  volunteers  sign  up,  she  would  be  able  to 
offer  tour  guides  to  school  groups  on  other  days. 
SAGEs  need  to  have  completed  the  Garden's 
Volunteer  Core  Course  and  the  Interpretive 
Training  Course  which  follows  it. 

Part  of  the  program  development  has  been 
financed  through  a  three-year  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  This  $634,000  grant 
has  also  provided  funds  to  develop  new  trails, 
exhibits,  and  signs  throughout  the  Garden.  & 


Does  your  company 
match  your  gift? 

Your  donation  or  membership  payment  can 
result  in  additional  funds  for  the  Garden. 
A  number  of  companies  will  match  donations 
to  the  Garden  by  their  employees  and/or  the 
tax  deductible  portion  of  their  employee's 
membership  payment  to  the  Garden. 

If  yours  is  one  of  these  companies,  these 
matching  gifts  can  "stretch"  your  contribution 
enabling  the  Garden  to  continue  its  research, 
education  and  conservation  programs. 

Some  companies,  including  Arizona  Public 
Service  and  Motorola,  will  also  match  employ¬ 
ees'  volunteer  hours  at  the  Garden. 

Following  is  a  list  of  companies  with  match- 


ing-gift  programs: 

AlliedSignal 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 

American  Express 

Montgomery  Ward 

Arizona  Public  Service 

Motorola 

AT&T 

Northern  Trust  Co. 

Bank  of  America 

Pacific  Enterprises 

Bank  One,  Arizona 

PepsiCo  Inc. 

Chase  Bank  of  Arizona 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp.. 

Chevron 

Phillip  Morris  Companies 

CIGNA  Corp. 

Santa  Fe/ Southern  Pacific 

Citicorp 

Joseph  E.  Seagram 

Exxon  Corp. 

&  Sons,  Inc. 

Globe  Corporation 

Sherwin  Williams 

IBM 

Tandy  Corp. 

Macy's 

TRW 

The  May  Department 

US  WEST 

Stores  Co. 

WMX  Technologies 

McDonald's 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

McDonnell  Douglas 

Some  companies  also  match  donations  by 
directors,  shareholders,  spouses,  or  retirees. 
For  more  information,  contact  your  present  or 
former  employer.  Check  with  your  spouse's 
employer,  too.  & 
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The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  acknowledges 
the  support  of  all  of  its 
7,891  members. 
Recognized  here  are 
members  of  the 
President's  Club, 

Director's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society  and  Sonoran 
Circle.  Also  listed  are 
Ocotillo  Club,  Agave 
Century  Club,  Desert 
Council  and  other  dona¬ 
tions  received  from  July 
1,  1996,  through 
September  30,  1996. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Diana  &  David  Smith 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 

Winifred  &  Atherton  Bean 

Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 

Connie  &  James  Binns 

Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 

Amy  S.  Clague 

John  M.  Clements 

Lawrence  L.  Cohn 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Margaret  Eldean 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Mark  D.  Feldman 

Penny  &  Robert  Fisher 

Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 

Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 

Mary  &  Gary  Irish 

Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 

Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 

Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 

Jon  Kitchell 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Kathryn  &  Thomas  Munro 
Mary  Nesset  &  .Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Louise  &  David  Reese 


Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Susannah  &  Leslie  Small 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Janice  &  Rich  Sonntag 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Craig  Thorn 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Deborah  A.  Brown 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

Deborah  &  Ron  Apodaca 
Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Sally  &  Gordon  Barnes 
Lawrence  Brecker 
Andrew  A.  Curtis 
Dorothea  &  Raymond 
Eareckson 

Kathryn  &  Lindsley  Evans 
Cheryl  &  Jeffrey  Fine 
Carol  &  Roger  Fornoff 
Kathryn  &  James  Giragi 
Charles  Goss  &  Susan  Maline 
Penny  &  Larry  Gunning 
Howard  J.  Hain 
Ruth  Halseth 
Tillie  &  Charles  Huckins 
Agnes  &  Richard  G.  Johnson 
Irene  &  Sydney  R.  Jones 
Carolyn  &  Charles  McClure 
Lynda  &  C.  L.  McDougall 
Camilla  Ann  Mican 
Althea  &  John  S.  Miller 
Brooke  &  Mark  Miner 
Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 
Patricia  &  A.  Jack  Pfister 
Evelyn  &  Robert  T.  Price 
Marilynn  &  Lee  A.  Prins,  Sr. 
Edra  &  David  Rich 
Cindy  &  Steve  Richman 
Jeane  &  Peter  Robbeloth 
Frieda  &  Milton  F.  Rosenthal 
Mary  Beth  Saffo  &  Nathan 
Whitehorn 

Susan  &  Henry  H.  Sheer 
Linda  A.  &  Dennis  W.  Smith 
Rose  Stapley  Fausch 
Anna  &  Frederick  Steiner 
Mary  &  Robert  N.  Swift 
Susan  Swirsley 
Andree  &  Theodore  J.  Tarby 
Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 
Aleene  &  Robert  Turpin 
Lois  &  F.  D.  Usinger 


Evelyn  &  H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Vollmer  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 
Ileene  &  David  Wist 
Antoinette  G.  Young 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  catego¬ 
ry,  Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Exclusively  Arizona,  Inc. 
Firstar  MetropolitanBank  & 
Trust 

Goettl  Air  Conditioning,  Inc. 
Papago Inn 
The  Phoenician  Resort 
Precision  Power,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Del  Webbs  Coventry  Homes 
First  National  Bank  of  Arizona 
Westcor  Partners 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Pinnacle  West  Capital 
Corporation 

Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 

Mesquite  ($5,000  -  $9,999) 
Continental  Homes,  Inc. 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

Eddie's  Grill 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (9) 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Mark  D.  Feldman 
Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Melissa  Kemp 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Connie  Mueller 


Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Sherry  New 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Terry  &  Nancy  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

*Those  whose  gifts 
have  been  realized 

Have  you  provided  for 
the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  in  your  will  or 
estate  plans?  If  so, 
you  may  qualify  for 
membership  in 
The  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  information 
call  Sherry  New, 
Director  of 
Development, 
at  941-1225. 


HONORARY 

DONATIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Kayla  Kolar 

Bill  &  Susan  Ferguson 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have 
been  received  in  memory  of: 

Joe  Compean 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

William  H.  Durham 

Mary  Catellier 

Sherry  New 

Starr  Urbatsch 

Thomas  K.  Avery 

Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 

Susan  Shipka 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Emmet  Lorin  Merkley 

Sherry  New 
Kirti  Mathura 
Diane  Barker 
Shelly  Alam 
Starr  Urbatsch 
Thomas  K.  Avery 
Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Susan  Shipka 


Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Patrick  &  Janet  Kuefler 
Andrea  Domanik 

Dr.  J.  H.  McGrath 

Watson  Wyatt  Worldwide 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Kichefski 

Lillie  Rodriguez 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

Sno  Waters 
Barbara  J.  Webb 

JoAnne  Winter 

Wendy  Hodgson 

Heber  D.  Yoder 

Richard  D.  Yoder 
Gerald  W.  Wunderlich 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultur¬ 
al  maintenance  of  the  trees  on 
Ullman  Terrace.  Contributions 
have  been  received  in  memory  of: 

Ollie  Belle  Case 

Morgan  Morningstar 
Robert  Case 

Seymour  Goldberg 

Greg  &  Lisa  Freidhof 

Marvin  Jones 

Katie  Pollack 

Tom  &  Dawn  DeClair 

Mike  &  Julie  Buckley 

Birde  Groff 

Pat  Howard 

Frank  &  Jane  Binkley 

Bruce  &  Sandy  Cox 

Wayne  &  Carol  Martella 

IN-KIND 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

ABCO  Markets,  Inc. 

Air  Comm  Corporation 

Hazel  Altman 

Frank  &  Barbara  Anderson 

Arizona  Center 

Arizona  Heatshield,  Inc. 

Arizona  Herb  Association 

ASU  Libraries 

Ralph  Askins 

Backstage  Restaurant 

Baker  Nursery 

Mary  Bayless 

Bed  Bath  &  Beyond 

Boston  Market 

Jewell  F.  Burke 

Buster's  Restaurant,Grill&  Bar 

Cache 

Cafe  Terra  Cotta 
Camelback  Inn 
R.  Ross  Conner 
Cost  Plus  Inc. 

Jeri  Lynn  Crippen 
The  Cut  Hut 
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Del  Cielo  Flying  Service 
Desert  Jade  Restaurant 
Desert  Way  Gardens 
Don  and  Charlie's 
Michael  and  Sandra  Dorman 
Douglas  Architecture  and 
Planning 
Jane  Ellen  Drake 
Eddie's  Grill 
El  Chorro  Lodge,  Inc. 

Fairytale  Brownies 
Ken  Gablin 
Ruth  H.  Gauer 

Goldwater's  Foods  of  Arizona 
Ruthe  Grossman 
Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
Paul  &  Gloria  Hallowell 
Jim  Harvey 

Penny  &  Stephen  Howe 
Janet  L.  Jacobsen 
Tom  &  Ruth  Ann  LaRue 
Edward  R.  Linneman 
Malees  on  Main 
Kirti  I.  Mathura 
Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

John  Nemerovski 
Warren  B.  Norton 
David  J.  Paldan 
Papago Inn 
Shirley  Passell 
Terrie  Pence 
Persnickety 


The  Phoenician  Resort 
Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
The  Pointe  Hilton  Resort  at 
Squaw  Peak 

Popular  Outdoor  Outfitters 
Rawhide  Western  Town  & 
Steakhouse 

Donald  &  Norma  Rayner 
Regal  McCormick  Ranch 
Robert  &  Nancy  Rheinlander 
Cynthia  Riley 
Nancy  Rose 
Joan  &  Wm.  Sawyer 
Carol  Schatt 

Schmieder  and  Son  Jewelers 
Lois  I.  Schneberger 
The  Scottsdale  Resort 
Ben  &  Alice  Seaborne 
Jacquelynn  Seymour 
Sfuzzi 

Hermine  Shapiro 
Sherre's  Clothing  Co. 

Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
Gideon  F.  Smith 
Sugar  Bowl  Ice  Cream  Parlor 
Superstition  Springs  Center 
Bruce  &  Cheryl  Thomas 
Hank  &  Kate  Timmerman 
Tri- Rentals,  Inc. 

Eugene  Twaronite 
H.  W.  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 
Janna  Vrik 

James  &  Virginia  Walters 


Laura  Watson 
WB-61  KASW 
Diana  Wykes 
Louise  Zofkie 

DONATIONS 

Diane  Barker 
Frank  P.  Broz 
William  P.  Bush 
Margaret  Caldwell 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Thelma  P.  Davis 
Steve  &  Lisa  Depies 
Rachel  H.  Evans  &  Steven  C. 
Julius 

Bill  &  Susan  Ferguson 
Richard  C.  Gerstenberg 
Jim  &  Sally  Goelzer 
Ruth  Halseth 
Honeywell  GO  Club 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
James  A.  Kichefski 
Donna  Korb 
Patrick  &  Janet  Kuefler 
Michael  A.  Maas  &  Bonny 
Scott 

Betty  Magaw 
Kathleen  E.  McCarthy 
Michelle  Moran 
Diane  Nourse 
Mark  &  Carolyn  OMalley 
Ralph  &  Jean  Quinsey 
D.  J.  Schneider  Family 


Foundation 
Lyle  R.  Scritsmier 
Caroline  C.  Theisz 
H.  B.  Wallace 

Gentry  Watson  &  Kimberly 
Neal 

M.  Dale  &  Beatrice  Williford 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Mrs.  Lucille  Blessing  Earle 
Mrs.  Leontine  Sassell 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation,  Inc. 
American  Express  Foundation 
AT&T  Foundation 
Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc. 

CIGNA  Foundation 
Motorola  Foundation 
Pacific  Enterprises 
Southern  California  Gas 
Company 

US  WEST  Foundation 

GRANTS 

COMPAS,  Inc. 

CONCERT 

SPONSORS 

T.W.  Lewis  Company 


Smith-Barney 
Coffin-Trout  Fine  Jewelers 
Jerry's  Audio 

Buzz  Jensen's  Sound  Advice 
Scottsdale  Acura 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Phoenix  Radio  Stations 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardener 

Jean  Besich 

Elizabeth  Cargill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Duane  A.  Noble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  D.  MacBeth 

Plant  Parents 

Geraldine  Eliot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 

Ramaley 
Jean  Cartier 
Alice  H.  Duncan 
George  &  Ruth  Scharf 
M.  Beth  Chamberlin 
Karen  Hegeman 
Rosann  F.  Schott 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 
Kaibab  Barringer 
Clara  &  Kinney  Baker 
Carey  &  Chrisman  Hughes 
Robby  &  Tristan  Prochnow 


■■1  Art  was  blooming  all  along  the  Garden  trails  on 
a  beautiful  October  evening.  Guests  to  the  first-ever 
event  strolled  the  paths ,  sipping  beverages  and  munch¬ 
ing  gourmet  treats,  admiring  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
ceramic  works  on  display  for  sale.  Pictured  above  right, 
our  man  without  words  speechlessly  accepts  a  token  of 
admiration,  while  (at  right)  the  Garden  cat  meditates  on 
the  meaning  of  so  much  art  and  conviviality  surrounding 
his  perch  on  a  favorite  stone  wall. 
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Calendar 
Of  Special  Events 


Noche  de  las  Luminarias 

December  5,  6,  &  7 
5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
Parking  at  Phoenix  Muni 
Stadium, 

Galvin  Parkway  &  Van  Buren 
Street 


Music  in  the  Garden 
concert  series 
international  beat 

Sundays,  Feb.  23  through  April  13 
11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

$6  for  members;  $13  for  non¬ 
members 

Optional  brunch  from  9:30  a.m.  - 
12:30  p.m. 


Wildflower  concert  series 
(tentative) 

rhythm  and  blues 
Thursdays,  March  6  -  April  24 
6:30  to  8:30  p.m. 

$6  for  members,  $13  for  non¬ 
members 

Optional  dinner  from  5  p.m. 
(Call  the  Garden  for  details) 
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Looking  for  the  perfect  pleases-everyone  gift? 
You  can  give  a  gift  that  benefits  the  Garden, 
is  as  easy  as  a  phone  call, 
and  comes  in  any  size: 


from  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

It  may  be  given  in  any  amount 
and  can  be  redeemed  at  the  Garden  Gift  Shop 
or  Plant  Shop, 

for  regular  admission  to  the  Garden, 
or  for  memberships 
in  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Call  the  gift  shop  at  481-8113 
any  day  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


0 


■■■  Dr.  Edward  "Ted"  Anderson  signed  copies  of 
his  book.  Peyote,  and  greeted  guests  at  an  author's 
reception  held  by  the  Garden  library  in  conjunction 
with  the  University  of  Arizona,  publisher  of  this  new 
edition  of  a  classic.  With  Dr.  Anderson  and  guest 
(above)  is  Jolene  Pierson,  Garden  Gift  Shop  manager. 
(The  book  is  available  in  the  Gift  Shop,  $19.95.) 
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Duch  of  the  Garden 
isert  Garden  Walks 
Member  Holiday 
Reception 


Birds  in  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Mom/Tot  Program 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Member  Fleischer 
Museum  Reception 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


23  Touch  of  the  Garden 
Music  in  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Desert  House  Tours 
Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society 

Desert  Canals  Project 
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Birds  in  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Desert  House  Tours 


Birds  in  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


T ouch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Mom/Tot  Program 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Landscaping  for  Wildlife 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
"ElVaquero" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Desert  House  Tours 


17 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
A z  Native  Plant  Society 
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SPROUTS  Begins 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Mom/Tot  Program 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Twined  Birdhouse 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Touch  of  the  Garden 
Plants  Create  Games 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


5Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias 
(Member’s  Night) 
Garden  closes  at  4  pm 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias 
Garden  closes  at  4  pm 


7Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias 
Garden  closes  at  4  pm 
Plants  &  People  Desert 
_ Detective _ 

^  Touch  of  the  Garden 
Celebrate  the  Desert 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Plants  &  People  Desert 
Detective 


18  Winter  Photo.  Out.  1 
Prop.  &  Cult.  Herbs 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Animal  Signs  Tour 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


15 

Winter  Photo.  Out.  2 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Disposable  Camera 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Hearts  &  Flower  Basket  T ouch  of  the  Garden 
T ouch  of  the  Garden  Desert  Garden  Walks 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Pruning  Desert  Trees 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Birds  &  Their  Nests 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


SATURDAY 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Puppet Show 
Plants  &  People  Desert 
Detective 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Pine  Needle  basketry 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Body  by  Herbs 
Touch  of  the  Garden 


Leaves  make  Mats 


Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


1  Winter  Photo.  Out.  3 
Spring/Summer  Veg. 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Plants  &  People  Desert 
Detective 

Desert  Garden  Walks 


December 


MONDAY 

— 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Desert  Garden  Wa 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Is  in  the  Garden 


Garden  Closed 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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WEDNESDAY 
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Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Desert  House  Tours 


Birds  in  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Desert  House  T ours 


Birds  in  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


T nple  Woven  Basket 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Winter  Photo.  Lee.  1 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Desert  House  T ours 
Member  Sneak  Preview 


Birds  in  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
/  AZ  Native  Plant  Society 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Drip  Irrigation  Pt.  1 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Winter  Photo.  Lee.  2 


^Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Desert  House  Tours 
Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society 


Birds  in  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Drip  Irrigation  Pt.  2 


Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Winter  Photo.  Lee.  3 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


Mom/Tot  Program 
Touch  of  the  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Winter  Photo.  Lee.  4 
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Desert  Garden  Walks 
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Calendar  of  Events  sponsored  by 


Tbgether,  we  can  make  a  difference. 


Printed  on  Recycled  &  Recyclable  Paper 


bers  Only) 


Noche  de  las  Lumii 
Volunteers  In  The 
Thursday*,  Friday,  Sat 
December  5*,  6,  7  *(lt 
5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Throughout  the  Garden 
The  Garden  will  close  at  4  p.m. 
for  this  event 
All  Ages 

Adult  $10,  Child  (5-12)  $4 
Children  under  5  are  admitted  free 
Tickets  on  sale  now,  (602)  941-1225 
must  be  purchased  in  advance. 

No  tickets  sold  at  the  door. 

In  its  19th  year,  Noche  de  Las  Luminarias, 
the  Garden's  major  fund  raiser,  has 
become  one  of  the  community’s  premiere 
winter  events.  Presented  by  the  “Volun¬ 
teers  in  the  Garden,”  this  dedicated 
organization  of  over  500  volunteers  works 
a  full  year  to  plan  this  traditional  event.  All 
proceeds  are  returned  to  the  Garden. 

Stroll  the  paths  aglow  with  7,000  candle-lit 
bags  and  enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  musical 
entertainment  from  handbell  choirs  to 
mariachis  to  cowboy  blues.  The  annual 
raffle  features  many  wonderful  prizes.  A 
food  tent  presents  an  optional  Southwest¬ 
ern  a  la  carte  menu. 

Parking  is  at  Phoenix  Municipal 

Stadium,  with  free  shuttle  service. 

Spring  Music  in  the  Garden 

Concert  Series 

Sundays 

Feb.  23;  March  2,  9,  16,  23,  30; 

April  6,  13 

Concert-11 :30  to  1:00  p.m. 
Brunch-9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
Ullman  Terrace 
All  ages 

Tickets  are  purchased  in  advance 
through  the  Garden 
Adults:  $12;  Children  (5-12):  $6.50 
(Price  includes  Garden  admission 
and  concert  ticket) 

Member  concert  Ticket  Prices: 
Adults:  $6;  Children(5-12):  $6 
Relax  on  the  Garden's  Ullman  Terrace  and 
enjoy  the  sounds  of  your  favorite  local 
musical  groups.  An  optional  Sunday 
brunch  by  Eddie’s  Grill  is  also  available. 
Music  in  the  Garden  is  a  perfect  way  to 
entertain  out-of-town  guests  or  just  relax 
after  a  long  week.  Tickets  are  required 
and  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the 
Garden  or  by  phone  with  a  credit  card  at 
(602)  941-1225.  A  list  of  concert  perform¬ 
ers  is  also  available.  Concert  tickets  do 
not  include  brunch. 

Desert  Canals:  The  Confluence 
of  Art,  History  and  Culture 
Sunday,  Feb.  23,  11  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 
The  Pera  Club, 

1  E.  Continental  Drive,  Tempe 
Free  Admission 
Call  994-2787  for  information 
The  Scottsdale  Cultural  Council  has 
organized  a  project  to  examine  the  Salt 
River  Valley's  canal  system  as  a  unique 
feature  with  historical,  cultural  and  artistic 
significance  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sun. 

The  Canal  Open  House  will  include  all  day 
activities  at  the  Pera  Club.  A  Temporary 
museum  tent  will  include  artifacts  from 
many  museums,  including  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  as  well  as  children's 
activities,  a  unique  art  project  consisting  of 
canal  junk,  bands  and  food. 
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Body  By  Herbs 
January  11,  Saturday, 

Kirti  Mathura  &  Ann  Tha 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Members  $27,  Members  $22 


Use  your  herbs  (ethnobotany  isn’t  just  for 
ancient  cultures)!  Explore  some  basic 
everyday  uses  of  herbs  that  grow  well  here 
in  the  desert.  Many  body  care  products  are 
easy  and  fun  to  make.  Discover  herbal 
soaps,  mouthwashes,  haircare  and  much 
more  (including  a  little  aromatherapy). 
You'll  even  take  a  few  samples  home  to 
enjoy  later! 


Trail  Activities 


Desert  House  Tours 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Sundays,  Dec.1  -  Feb.  23,  1  -  3  p.m. 
(except  Dec.  22)  ' 

Meet  at  Desert  House  Courtyard  on 
the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
All  ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

Join  Garden  Volunteers  for  a  look  inside 
the  water  and  energy  conserving  Desert 
House.  Researchers  are  monitoring  the 
water  and  energy  systems  of  the  house 
during  the  10-year  research  project.  The 
Desert  House  and  its  adjacent  exhibits 
show  some  of  the  best  ways  to  conserve 
our  precious  resources  and  save  money! 

Birds  in  the  garden 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Mondays,  Dec.  2  -  Feb.  24 
8:15  a.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
All  ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  homes  in  the 
natural  setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations. 
During  this  one-hour,  docent-guided  tour 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the 
Garden.  Wear  comfortable  walking  shoes 
and  bring  binoculars. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
Barbara  Hofflander  & 

Garden  Volunteers 
Daily  (except  Dec.  19-25) 

11  a.m.,  1  p.m.  &  3  p.m. 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area,  All  Ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
Join  this  fascinating  one-hour  tour  and 
explore  the  many  adaptations  which 
plants,  animals  and  people  have  made  to 
desert  living.  Bring  your  camera,  a  hat  and 
wear  comfortable  walking  shoes. 

“A  Touch  of  the  Garden"  ^ 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
December,  (except  Dec.  19-25), 
January,  February 
Tuesdays  through  Sundays, 

9  a.m.  -  12  noon 

Along  the  Garden  Trails,  All  Ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free. 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with 
stops  at  investigation  stations.  These 
demonstration  activities  give  visitors  a 
chance  to  touch  and  experience  the 
remarkable  adaptations  of  plants,  animals 
and  people  to  their  environment. 

“Desert  Detective: 

Case  ofthe  Living  Desert” 

Free  self-guiding  Garden  game 
Every  day  During  Garden  hours 
Pick  up  copies  at  Admissions 
Children  of  all  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
What  kind  of  a  Desert  Detective  are  you? 
This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages 
children  and  adults  to  discover  the 
mysteries  of  the  desert.  Hunt  for  clues  to 
how  plants  and  animals  survive  in  the 
desert  environment.  Printed  through  the 
generosity  of  American  Express. 
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Propagating  &  Cl 
Herbs 

Jan.  18,  Saturday,  9  -  11:30  a.m. 

Kirti  Mathura 
Archer  House  Patio 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 

Many  herbs  grow  well  in  our  desert.  Learn 
the  basic  techniques  to  start  your  own 
plants,  and  care  for  them  once  they  are 
planted  in  your  herb  garden,  landscape,  or 
in  pots. 

Drip  Irrigation:  A  Water 
Conservation  Strategy 
Jan.  21  &  28;  Tuesdays 
6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Andrew  Terrey 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $24,  Member:  $20 

Thinking  about  installing  a  drip  irrigation 
system?  This  workshop  helps  the 
homeowner  design  an  irrigation  plan  and 
develop  a  complete  list  of  materials 
needed  for  the  project.  The  workshop  also 
includes  information  on  how  to  build  and 
maintain  the  drip  system  as  well  as  how  to 
develop  an  efficient  watering  schedule. 

Spring  &  Summer  Vegetable 
Gardening 

Feb.  1,  Saturday,  9  -  11:30  a.m. 

Kirti  Mathura 
Archer  House  Patio 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 

Start  planning  your  spring  vegetable 
garden  now  and  learn  how  to  garden 
through  the  summer  (even  if  your  neigh¬ 
bors  think  you're  crazy).  Information  on 
soil  preparation,  planting  strategies,  and 
great  places  to  purchase  seeds  are  all 
part  of  this  “get  started"  workshop. 

Pruning  Desert  Trees 

February  8,  Saturday,  9  a.m.  -  Noon 

Cesar  Mazier 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 

Proper  pruning  techniques  help  maintain 
the  health  and  beauty  of  desert  trees.  The 
workshop  combines  a  lecture,  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  an  opportunity  to  see  how  some 
of  the  Garden's  mature  trees  are  main¬ 
tained.  Included  is  information  on  how  to 
help  trees  form  lovely  shade  canopies. 

Landscaping  for  Wildlife 
Feb.  15,  Saturday,  9  -  11:30  a.m. 

Kirti  Mathura 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $22,  Member:  $18 

Learn  which  plants  help  you  cater  to  birds, 
bees,  butterflies  -  even  tortoises.  Provide 
shelter  for  your  critter  friends  in  your 
landscape  and  they  might  even  take  up 
residence  with  you!  This  workshop 
includes  a  lecture/slide  presentation  along 
with  a  Garden  walk  to  view  some  ideas. 


Shades  of  Wint_.. 

Lectures:  7-9  p.m>, 

Jan.  15,  22,  29;  Feb 
Outings:  8  a.m.  -  Noon,  Saturdays 
Jan.  18,  25;  Feb.  1 
Michael  Gardener 
Lectures:  Webster  Auditorium 
Outings:  Throughout  the  Garden 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $70,  Member:  $60 
Bring  your  camera  and  explore  the  shapes 
and  forms  of  the  Garden's  winter  land¬ 
scape.  The  workshop  consists  of  three  , 
Saturday  photographic  sessions  ancTfour 
evening  group  discussion/critique 
classes.  Improve  your  ability  to  capture 
what  you  see  on  film.  Photographers  of  all 
ability  levels  are  welcome. 


Meetiti 


The  Arizona  Native  PLAf 
Society,  Phoenix  ChaF 
Mondays,  7  p.m. 

Dec.  9,  Jan.  20,  Feb. 17 
Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 
The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  provides 
information  about,  fosters  an  appreciation 
of  and  helps  protect  Arizona’s  native 
plants.  The  Phoenix  chapter  places  a 
special  emphasis  on  the  unique  plants  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert.  Meetings  are  held  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month  and  are 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  learning 
more  about  these  well-adapted  plants. 

Call  Kent  Newland  (585-3630)  or  Marcia 
Francis  (992-5435)  for  more  information. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 
Sundays,  2  p.m. 

Dec.  15,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  23 
Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 
The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  encourages  the  appreciation, 
study,  and  growing  of  cacti  and  other 
succulents.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  the 
last  Sunday  of  each  month  and  are  open 
to  anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  these 
water-storing  plants.  Call  Gard  Roper 
(996-9718)  or  Ken  Jantz  (860-2427)  for 
more  information. 


Membership 
Events 


Holiday  Reception 
December  17,  Tuesday,  6  -  8  p 
Bob  and  Nancy  Swanson  Resii 
RSVP  Required 

Join  friends  for  a  holiday  reception 
home  of  Bob  and  Nancy  Swanson 
designed  by  architect  Bennie  Gonza  f 
The  Garden's  Superintendent  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  Cesar  Mazier  will  share  the  music  t 
Central  and  South  America  .  .  .  and  his 
love  of  desert  plants.  For  Saguaro 
Society,  Director’s  Circle  and 
President’s  Club  Members. 


ence 


he 


of 


Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail 
Sneak  Preview 

January  19,  Sunday,  11a.m.  -  1p.m. 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
RSVP  Required 

A  brunch  and  sneak  preview  of  the 
Garden’s  newly  renovated  exhibit,  Sonoran 
Desert  Nature  Trail.  Garden  education 
and  horticulture  staff  will  be  on  hand  to 
give  guided  tours  and  preview  the  exhibits 
to  be  installed.  For  Saguaro  Society, 
Director’s  Circle  and  President’s 
Club  Members. 

Fleischer  Museum  Reception 
February  27,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Fleischer  Museum 
RSVP  Required 

Tour  the  new  Fleischer  Museum  art  exhibit, 
East  Meets  West  in  Impressionism! 
Executive  Director  Donna  Fleischer  will 
show  members  examples  of  the  eastern 
and  western  schools  of  American  Impres¬ 
sionism.  Hors  d'oeuvres  and  cocktails 
provided  followed  by  an  optional  dinner  at 
the  museum.  For  Ocotillo  Club, 
Saguaro  Society,  Director’s  Circle 
and  President’s  Club  Members. 


ax. 


Game Sheet 


in  December 

10  a.m.  -  Noon 


Free  self-guiding  Garden  game 
sheet  for  children 


Pick  up  free  copies  at  Admissions 

Sammy  Saguaro  has  a  special  mystery  for 
all  his  desert  detectives.  He  needs  help 
discovering  which  desert  plants  have  been 
useful  to  people.  When  there  were  no 
stores  around,  where  did  people  get  their 
food,  or  clothes,  or  tools?  What  did  they 
use  to  build  their  homes  or  how  did  they 
cook  their  meals?  The  “Plants  &  People 
Connection”  game  sheet  is  designed  to  be 
used  on  the  Garden’s  Plants  and  People 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail.  Come  help 
Sammy  find  the  answers  to  his  mystery 
and  return  to  Admissions  for  a  prize. 


Celebrate  the  Desert: 

A  Parent/Child  Funshop 
December  14,  Saturday, 

10  -  11:30  a.m. 

Jean  Besich  and  Jan  Trenter 
Webster  Auditorium 
Ages:  6  -  10  years  old  with  parent 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $12,  Member:  $10 
The  Sonoran  Desert  teems  with  life  and 
beauty.  This  funshop  gives  children  and 
their  parents  the  opportunity  to  experience 
some  of  this  wonderful  environment  as 
they  create  unique  crafts  with  materials 
found  only  in  this  desert.  These  can  even 
be  used  as  those  precious,  child-crafted 
holiday  gifts!  All  materials  for  this  funshop 
are  included  in  the  price. 


Garden  Puppet  Shows 
Dec.  21,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  1; 

Saturdays,  10  -11  a.m. 

The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
Webster  Auditorium 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
These  Saturday  mornings  offer  visitors  a 
special  chance  to  discover  some  very 
different  desert  characters.  These  plants, 
animals  &  people  are  puppets  in  specially 
created  shows  by  The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater.  Garden  audiences 
actively  participate  in  the  shows  as  these 
loveable  puppets  show  how  real  plants, 
animals  and  people  live  in  the  desert. 
Children  of  all  ages  have  been  seen 
leaving  the  Garden  singing  after  these 
shows! 

Dec.  21  -  "Zoner  &  The  Drip” 

Jan.  4  -  “Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild  &  Wooly” 

Feb.  1  -  “Zoner  &  The  Drip" 


Leaves  Make  Woven  Mats 
Demonstration 
January  11,  Saturday, 

10  a.m.  to  Noon 
Barbara  Gronemann 
Children  and  their  Families 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Try  your  hand  at  plaiting  a  mat  from  desert 
plant  leaves.  Weave  Yucca  leaves  like  the 
Tohono  O'odham  people  to  create  a  mat. 
Join  the  weaving  fun  at  any  time  between 
10  a.m.  and  Noon  and  make  a  woven 
coaster  to  take  home. 


Animal  Signs 

January  18,  Saturday,  10  a.m. 

Barbara  Hofflander 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 

Children  and  their  Families 

Free  with  Garden 

Sometimes  a  visit  to  the  Garden  does  not 
include  seeing  the  animals  that  live  here. 
But  these  animals  leave  signs  of  their 
presence.  Join  Barbara  Hofflander  as  she 
helps  you  discover  the  hidden  stories  left 
by  these  animal  signs. 


A  Disposable  Camera  Walk 
January  25,  Saturday,  10  a.m. 
Jennifer  Johnston 
Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
Families  with  children  ages  6  -  12 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted 
Disposable  cameras  are  fun,  simple  tools 
to  help  children  look  into  their  natural 
environment.  Bring  one  of  these  inexpen¬ 
sive  cameras  and  join  photographer 
Jennifer  Johnston  for  a  discovery  walk  as 
she  give  tips  on  nature  photography  with 
these  easy  to  use  cameras. 

(Please,  no  panoramic  cameras) 


Mom  (or  Dad)  and  Tot  Preschool 
Program 

February  5,  12,  19,  26;  Wednesdays, 
9-10  a.m. 

Barbara  Hofflander 
Meet  at  Archer  House  Patio 
Preschool  children  with  a  parent 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
February  Wednesday  mornings  offer  a 
special  get-together  for  preschool  age 
children  and  their  parents.  We  use  our 
fingers,  noses,  ears  and  eyes  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  Garden.  Each  hour  includes  time 
on  the  trails  and  hands-on  activities. 

Feb.  5  -  Rough,  Smooth,  Hard  &  Soft: 

Textures  of  the  Desert 
Feb.  12  -  Only  the  Nose  Knows:  Unique 
Smells  of  the  Desert 
Feb.  19  -  Make  a  Noise/Hear  a  Noise: 

The  Sounds  of  Nature 
Feb.  26  -  Spy  and  Magnify:  Details  of 

Desert  Life,  Looking  A  Little  Closer 

Birds  and  Their  Desert  Nests 
February  8,  Saturday,  10  a.m. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
All  Ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Why  would  a  desert  bird  shape  its  nest  like 
a  football?  A  wide  variety  of  birds  make 
their  home  in  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Many 
have  specialized  habits  and  nests  in  order 
to  survive  in  the  desert  environment.  Join 
Garden  Volunteers  for  this  fun  exploration 
of  the  Garden  trails. 


“ElVaquero” 

February  15,  Saturday,  10  -  11  a.m. 
AZ  Historical  Society  Staff 
Meet  at  Hispanic  Garden  -  Plants  & 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
All  ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

With  spurs  that  jingle  jangle  as  he 
swaggers,  this  Mexican  cowboy  weaves 
tales  of  life  back  in  the  1890's.  He  shows 
how  he  learned  to  ride  on  the  rip-roaring 
back  of  a  wild  Spanish  mule  and  demon¬ 
strates  his  expertise  with  such  gear  as  a 
horsehair  rope,  a  reata,  and  a  quirt. 


Plants  Create  Games 
Demonstration 
February  22,  Saturday, 

10  a.m.  to  Noon 

Barbara  Gronemann 

Children  and  their  Families 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Play  a  stick  dice  game  using  saguaro  ribs! 

Keep  shuttlecocks  of  corn  husks  bouncing 

off  the  hands.  Enjoy  playing  many  other 

games  made  from  desert  plant  parts. 

Have  fun  playing  these  chance  and 
dexterity  games  any  time  from  10  a.m.  to 
Noon  and  make  a  game  to  take  home. 


Garden  Hotlines 

~  '  i  1 

Plant  Questions 
Garden  Staff  and  Volunteer: 
WEEKDAYS-YEAR  ROUND 
Monday  -  Friday,  10  -  11:30 
(602)  941-1225 
Free 

Do  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert 
landscape  or  plants?  Please  call  the 
Garden's  Plant  Questions  Hotline.  We  will 
do  our  best  to  help  you. 


Garden  Activities 
7  Days  a  Week,  24  hours 
(602)  481-8134 
Free 

Every  day  the  Garden  has  some  special 
activity,  workshop,  tour,  demonstration, 
exhibit,  concert,  puppet  show...  Call  the 
Garden's  Activities  Hotline  for  a  weekly 
update  of  the  current  activities. 


Natural 


Colorful  Holiday  Wreath 
December  10,  Tuesday, 

9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Bonnie  Bogie 
Webster  Auditorium 
Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $55,  Member:  $45 
This  lush  wreath  is  created  using  a  large 
variety  of  foliage,  herbs,  flowers,  and  seed 
pods.  It  can  be  made  in  holiday  colors  or 
any  other  number  of  combinations  and 
used  throughout  the  year  to  liven  up  your 
home.  All  materials  included  in  the  price. 


Pine  Needle  Basketry 

January  9,  Thursday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Sharie  Monsam 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $24,  Member:  $20 

This  workshop  teaches  participants  how 
to  make  a  pine  needle  basket  using  this 
natural  plant  material.  Depending  on  the 
participant's  taste,  the  finished  basket  can 
range  in  size  from  a  small  softball  to  a  very 
large  grapefruit.  This  is  a  great  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  coiling  method  of  basketry.  All 
materials  included  in  the  price. 


Southwestern  Triple-woven 
Table  Basket 

January  14,  Tuesday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Bonnie  Bogie 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $48,  Member:  $42 

This  unique  basket  is  triple-woven  from 
vine  and  reed  with  a  sumac  rim.  The 
weaving  technique  creates  colorful  and 
interesting  patterns.  Side  handles  are 
added  to  complete  this  colorful  and  useful 
basket.  All  materials  included  in  the  price. 

Hearts  and  Flowers  Basket 
Feb.  6,  Thursday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Bonnie  Bogie 
Webster  Auditorium 
AdqJts 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $48,  Member:  $42 

Create  a  beautiful  heart-shaped  basket 
from  vine  and  reed  with  a  rim  that  is 
trimmed  with  waxed  roses,  herbs,  and 
corn  husks.  This  delightfully  scented 
project  makes  a  nice  candy  dish,  a  base 
for  a  gift  basket,  or  a  wall  basket.  All 
materials  included  in  the  price. 

Twined  Birdhouse 

Feb.  20,  Thursday,  9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Sharie  Monsam 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Non-Member:  $30,  Member:  $24 

Weave  a  pear-shaped  birdhouse  to  hang 
in  a  tree  for  our  feathered  friends!  Using 
date  palm  stems  and  vine,  participants 
learn  to  twine  and  shape  the  birdhouse. 
Join  this  fun  workshop  and  go  home  with 
a  gift  for  the  birds  in  your  neighborhood! 


February  18,  25; 

March  4,  11,  18,  25 
Tuesdays,  9:00  -  11:00  a.m. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
and  Staff 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 
No  charge 

Become  a  part  of  the  Volunteers  in  the 
Garden  Organization.  ‘'SPROUTS”  is  a 
6-part  orientation  for  new  volunteers  to 
learn  about  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
Mission  and  Philosophy.  This  orientation 
gives  an  in-depth  look  at  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Garden's  departments  and  how 
they  relate  to  the  volunteer  program.  For 
more  information  or  to  reserve  your  place 
in  the  “SPROUTS"  class,  please  call  Pat 
Smith  at  (602)  941-1225. 


Instructors 

FALL  —  1996 


Arizona  Historical  Society,  Central  Arizona 
Division  -  A  new  regional  museum  in  Papago  Park 
featuring  five  interactive  exhibits  on  late  19th  and  20th 
century  Arizona  history.  Multi-media  gallery,  educational 
tours,  living  history  characters,  and  gift  shop. 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  Phoenix 
Chapter  -  Founded  in  1980,  to  encourage  the  study  of 
Arizona’s  native  plants  and  is  concerned  with  conserva¬ 
tion  and  urban  landscape  issues  as  well  as  the  study  of 
Arizona  botany.  The  Phoenix  Chapter’s  members  have 
wide  ranging  interests  not  only  in  botany  but  birding, 
geology,  zoology,  and  ecology  and  includes  profession¬ 
als  in  horticulture  and  landscaping  as  well  as  non¬ 
professionals.  The  Society  conducts  meetings  from 
September  through  April  providing  members  with  a  good 
grounding  in  desert  ecology  and  schedules  regular  field 
trips. 

Besich,  Jean  -  A  native  Arizonan  with  a  life-long 
interest  in  the  desert  and  its  natural  materials.  She  is  a 
retired  teacher  who  has  spent  many  hours  working  with 
children  including  children’s  craft  classes.  Jean  is  a 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  horticulture  aide  and  docent. 

Bogenschutz,  Bonnie  “Bogie"  -  Advisor  to  the 
Desert  Art  Studio,  Member  of  VAA,  and  creator  and 
designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  Collection  that  is  now  being 
marketed  throughout  the  country.  She  has  taught 
classes  in  Canada,  Arizona  and  California.  Her  work  is  in 
galleries  in  all  those  areas. 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  -  A  non-profit,  educational  group  founded  in 
1 974.  The  Society  was  principally  founded  to  bring 
together  people  who  want  to  know  how  to  grow,  to  share, 
and  to  educate  each  other  about  succulent  plants.  The 
Society's  meetings  bring  in  speakers  who  range  from 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  experts,  to  speakers  from  other 
states  and  countries,  along  with  university  experts.  There 
are  also  round  table  discussions  by  members  sharing 
how  to  grow  tips  from  their  own  experiences. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert  ecology. 

This  training  has  also  included  experience  in  educational 
interpretation  and  horticulture. 

Gardener,  Michael  -  A  Special  Projects  Volunteer 
for  photography  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Michael 
joined  the  Garden  volunteer  program  in  1994  and  has 
completed  photographic  projects  in  many  areas  of  the 
Garden.  He  has  also  assisted  in  the  photography  used  in 
Garden  exhibits  and  the  trail  guide  at  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Southwestern  Arboretum.  Michael,  a  retired 
scientist,  is  a  working  professional  photographer. 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded  by 
professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and  Ken  Bonar, 
and  incorporated  in  1 983  as  a  touring  theater  in  Arizona. 
The  company’s  permanent  downtown  theater  opened  in 
1 988  featuring  weekend  performances  of  traditional  and 
Arizona  heritage  stories.  The  company  tours  and 
conducts  classes  and  workshops. 

Gronemann,  Barbara  -  An  educator  and  research 
specialist  on  the  Southwest.  She  has  a  Masters  degree 
in  education  from  Columbia  University  and  is  a  certified 
teacher.  Barbara  is  a  former  museum  educator  at 
Pueblo  Grande  Museum.  She  is  the  director  of 
Southwest  Learning  Sources  and  has  taught  classes  at 
the  Garden  since  1981.  She  is  the  author  of  Hohokam 
Arts  and  Crafts  . 

Hofflander,  Barbara  -  The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  naturalist.  She  joined  the  Garden  as  a  volunteer 
in  1991  training  as  a  docent  and  Sonoran  Adventure  Guide 
for  students.  She  joined  the  Garden  staff  in  1 994 . 

Barbara  has  a  B.A.  degree  in  biology  from  Knox  College 
in  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Johnston,  Jennifer  -  A  landscape  photographer, 
Jennifer  has  B.S.  degrees  in  photography  and  geology.  A 
Wyoming  native,  she  owned  and  operated  a  commercial 
outdoor  photography  business  in  Jackson  Hole  and  the 
Utah  Canyonlands.  An  avid  hiker  and  river  rafter,  she  is 
pursuing  higher  education  in  desert  natural  history  and 
environmental  education  for  children. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and  propagator  for  the 
Garden's  Plant  Introduction  Program.  She  has  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  botany  and  environmental 
biology.  Kirti  has  helped  collect  data  for  various  wildlife 
and  vegetation  studies  and  has  extensive  experience  in  all 
types  of  propagation. 

Mazier,  Cesar  -  Superintendent  of  Horticulture  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  His  duties  include  managing 
the  Garden's  horticulture  department.  He  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  agriculture  from  the 
University  of  Honduras  and  holds  a  Master's  degree  in 
agriculture  from  New  Mexico  State  University.  A  certified 
arborist,  Cesar  joined  the  Garden  in  1987. 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for  the  city 
of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber  art  classes  in  the 
Valley  since  1976  and  began  teaching  at  the  Garden  in 
1 985.  Chosen  to  represent  Arizona  in  Canadian  fiber  art 
shows  in  1986,  Sharie  has  also  participated  in  shows  in 
California  and  New  Mexico.  One  of  her  tapestries  is  in 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Bridgit's  Church  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Terrey,  Andrew  -  A  water  resource  specialist  in  the 
water  Conservation  and  Resources  Division  of  the  City 
of  Phoenix  Water  Department.  He  is  responsible  for 
developing  and  implementing  all  water  conservation 
programs  pertaining  to  irrigation  for  the  City  of  Phoenix. 
Andrew  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
agricultural  engineering  from  the  University  of  Arizona. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  "Guidelines  for  Residential  Drip 
Irrigation  Systems." 

Thayer,  Ann  -  A  Special  Projects  and  Plant 
Questions  Hotline  volunteer  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Ann  joined  the  Garden  volunteer  organization  in 
1 995.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Arizona  Hert)  Association 
and  chairs  the  Cosmetics  sub-group  of  the  Association. 

Trenter,  Jan  -  A  Desert  Botanical  Garden  docent  who 
has  taught  children's  craft  classes  and  flower  pressing  ' 
workshops  at  the  Garden  since  1986.  She  is  a  working 
artist  in  stained  glass  where  wildflowers  are  incorporated 
into  her  work.  Before  moving  to  Arizona,  she  was  an 
instructor  for  1 5  years  at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College  in  beginning  and  advanced  stained  glass. 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1 201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3490 
(602)941-1217 


Garden  Hours: 

October  -  April  (Closed  Dec.  25) 
May  -  September 
Desert  House  Exhibits 
Gift  Shop 

Plant  Shop  (open  Oct.  -  May) 
Eddie's  Patio  Cafe 


8  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

7  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

9:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


Admission: 

Adults  -  $7,  Seniors  -  $6,  Children  (5-12)  -  $1 
Children  under  5  -  free,  Members  -  free 


Call  the  Garden  for  Special  Group  Rates! 


